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THE HONOURABLE MISS FERRARD. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Mon evia est, qu'on ne pent créer dea persontages qtte lorequ’on a 
Leaucoup étudié loa hommes, comme on nc peut parker une langue 
qué Ja condition de Vaveir sérieusetaent apps '—Du waa. 


THE mail from Ballycormack to Darraghstown, a 
rickety old outside car, painted red, with her Majesty's 
initials interlaced in yellow paint on the back of the 
well, carried on the 18th of September 187— an 
unusual burden. A tourist on one side, and Ins lug- 
eae, which balanced him nicely, carefully fastened on 
the other seat, The tourist was a man.of about thirty- 
five, dressed in a shooting-suit of heather mixture, wath 
knickerbockers aud stout buttoned boots, one of which 
dangled carelessly Lelow the footboard as he leaned 
back on the well. He was a strongly-built man, with 
a tanned face and bright English blue eyes, which 
royed over the landscape incessantly and intelligently. 
The driver's head was bent to one side, following with 
hia eyes the outstretched hand of his fare, and auswer- 
ing the never-ceasing questions with which he plied 
ham. 
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“ That is Darrachmore—eh ?” the tourist said. 

“That's Darraghmore, your honour; [il pull up 
ene Tinute here at the gap in the hedge, an then 
youl] have a clane view of the front. Ai) the land 
you can see now on the far side of the river waa the 
estate, up over there to the foot of Kuock of the Geen, 
an’ the finest pasture ever you seen lies there beyond 
to the wood. The demesne was five nules long, en’ 
the nver ran by the bounds of it; Jim Devereux’s 
farm “tis called now." 

“What's that I sce to the left? a ruin?” 

* Yes, your honaur, that’s a ruin~—wan of the owld 
castles Cromwell] tumbled down. What you see is the 
new castle, though its owld enough too.” 

“Tt does not look very ald." 

“Not from this, sir. There's more than three miles 
between you an’ it, but if you were nearer there's not 
a windy, ncr a chimney, nor, for the matter of that, a 
floor loft im it 

“A floor, do you say! What happened then ?” 

“Augh, sir, the old iord before he was bett up 
entirely was livin’ in it, an’ sure they didn't care what 
they done wid it. So they burned the flooring of all 
the rooms they didn’t want, an’ a part of the stairs an’ 
the dures; just whatever come handy. Get along 
wid ye, Bess.” 

Then Bess, a wiry old gray mare, received a cut of 
the whip that made her start at a pace that soon left 
the great bleak house behind. Mr. Satterthwaite for- 
cot hia cigar, and turned hia head to watch, as long as 
the car kept the valley road, the beautiful view that 
lay beneath. 

“They're a terrible crew, them Ferrards,” the driver 
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began again after awhile. “Like most of the tale 
awld stock, they were bad livers. Anyhow they're 
broke now, horse and foot," 

“Are they? Who were they? Lord Darragh- 
more—I know that name. I’ve seen it beyond a 
doubt, he added to himself, * but I never heard it 
within my recollection—waa Lord Darraghmore mart- 
ned? Teli me about the family.” 

The driver was only toc happy to be allowed to do 
this; and his passenger, having rekindled his cigar, 
disposed himself comfortably to listen. 

“ Married ¢ wisha:! he was married twiced itself, an’ 
haa sons and daughters as old as what I am, an' that’s 
forty odd. He wasn’t more than eichteen when he 
ran away te the Continent with a Dublin lady. She 
was no match for him, an’ when she died he married 
an Englishwoman ; she'd a couple of thousand, [ b’lieve 
——-but that was a drop in the sea to me lord,” 

* Are there any children living 2” 

* There's children, sir, as I said, plenty ; but whether 
they are all to the good or no, I can’t say. The eldest 
son of all is in the Austrian army, another's gone to 
the diggings, wan was shot, an’ wan was drownded at 
sea, an’ wan died—anyhow they say he died. Then 
theres three boys by the last marge. I b’lieve they're 
wid him, wherever he is.” 

“No daughters ?” 

“ Ay! wan married some fellow, an’ she’s livin’ in 
Paris wid him~—God forgive me if I’m tellin’ 4 lie, 
but they do say he can’t live in this country; an’ 
Wan married a sailor chap, 8 captain of some boast 
they were travellin’ by. There's wan by the second 
wife, too.” — 
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“Were there no relatives? no friends?” asked the 
Englishman, thinking it strange that in this tuft- 
hunting age the Misses Ferrard could not have found 
mates more suitable to their rank in life than the 
“fellow in Paria” or the “sailor chap.” 

"T dunno, sir; ‘tis twenty years nearly since they 
left this, an’ | disremember; but my father-—God ha’ 
merey on him—-[ mind him sayin’ Ferrard o° Darragh- 
more was worth, wanst on a time, twenty thousand a 
year, Auch! theyre aternble lot. They'd go through 
the Bank, sir; not but what these never had so much, 
Claude Ferrard, that’s the last bord, he kept racehorses 
an’ a pack of hounds; a hocshead of whisky stood in 
the hall; an’ I believe, when this man got it, what. 
wii Jews, an’ lawyers, an’ leases fallin’, there wasn't 
more than three thousand a year left. He Just came 
home here from abroad wid his wife, when Claude 
dropped, an’ he brodight a pack of furriners wid him; 
then they just lathered away till he bad to run in the 
night!” 

“Ah! indeed, the good old style of Living, hey ?” 

“ Bedad, yes, arr; rale old atock, them Ferrards, an’ 
as handsome men an’ women aa ever walked !” 

“None of them ever did anything for themselves-— 
anything for a living, I mean {” 

“Ts it gentry Ltke them?” returned the driver 
scorpfully. “No Ferrard that ever stepped yet set 
hand te anything, if it wasn't the atock of a gun or 
maybe a fishing-rod; I remember Claude, the lord that 
will be, the greatest shot ever I seen. Many a time 
when I was a boy J followed him into the bogs after 
the ducks an’ snipa. Sure it was that way the second 
wan was killed.” 
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“ Aht by accident ?” 

“Re accident,” replied the driver, shutting up his 
lips tightly and nodding his head significantly, aa if to 
vive bis listener to infer that there was a great deal 
more in it than he chose to teil. 

Mr. Satterthwaite did not presa him; from what 
he had said of the family in general it was easy to 
deduce that the “second one” had met with a violent 
death, deserved or net. He leaned ina elbow on the 
well, and giving the Jarvey a cigar, lighted a fresh 
one for himself, and letting his eyes wander at pleasure 
over the wild vale of the Darragh river, amused him- 
self conjuriog up pictures of the savage tribe that had 
once peopled the desulate house of Darraghinore. 

A mellow September sunset gilded the birch copses 
and lighted up the red trunks of the pines that crowned 
the hill; a light breeze, scented with the mpe autumn 
bouquet of the woods, swept the leaves, which were 
yet crisp and dry, in fantastic dances along the road. 
The river, a mere brook, but deep and swiit, was now 
rushing angrily through a rocky channel below, and 
sent up a hellow roar. The rooks were hovering over 
their nesta in a black cloud, and their hoarse cawing 
was barne fitfully on the wind. A flock of wild geese, 
flying southward, passed overhead with their weird 
clanging cry. 

" That's for a hard winter,” said the driver, porting 
up to the emigrants with his whip; “an the hawa are 
thick an’ early too.” 

The car was going down the bill now, and about 
mile shead could be seen the pale thin smoke of 
Darraghstown, It soon turned into a broad high- 
road running level with the river-side, Here the river 
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joined its waters to those of o broader stream which, 
wide and smooth, was aimost hidden from sight by the 
tall reeds which lined both banks and swung their 
taszeHled heads with the wind. 

“That's the Rack, sir; there it goes off by Lord 
Comerford’s park. He holds the most of the old lord's 
oround now.” 

“Lord Comerford? Oh yes, to be sure, he hag « 
place here.” 

“He has a placa here,” continued the driver, “ sure 
enough, your honour, but divvle a toe of the rackrentin’ 
blackouard has been in it these two years. He have an 
agent, though, an’, be jabers, be won’t be left in it long.” 

The driver closed his sentence with an impresalve 
snap of his jaws. He would have liked to entangle 
Mr. Satterthwaite in a discussion on Lord Comerford’s 
doings, and to terrify him, as he loved to do alk 
strangers, with a history of the vengeances planning for 
the absentee and jis agents; but his listener was well 
up to that sort of thing, so turned a deaf ear to him. 

“Whose house is that ?” he asked abruptly, indicat- 
ing a handsome cottage in the Swiss style, situated on 
the brow of a hilt. 

“That's Really’s, sir—Reilly he was in Cork, 
before he got rich an’ grand, an' madam they call his 
wife! Over there to the left of you, the brown house 
with the garden "he pointed with his whip to a big 
atragvling edifice~—‘‘that’s Hoolahan’s; he made all 
his money in the town; Strains has his shop now. 
There’s another nice house an’ place out on the Comer- 
ford road,-—it belongs to Tom Fair; he's a jah pea and 
& great man entirely.” » 

“Jah pea, jah pea,” repeated the Englishman to 
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himself in a puzzled tone of voice. “Oh! I’ve got it 
now—Justice of the Peace, J.P. Well,” he went on 
aloud, “you have a good sprinkling of respectable 
people. Darraghstown ia not so badly off after all.” 

“No, bedad, as times goes,” replied the carman, 
flinging away the ash of his cigar. 

“Tell me, my man, which ig the best hotel in the 
town ?" 

"Best! your honour? I'll take you to the best, 
never fear; ‘twilk be easy doin’ that!” he added with 
& gTin, “seein there's only wan m the place. That's 
the weir, sir, aaid he, pointing to the left side of the 
bridge by which the car was now passing; “an' do 
you see that big ash tree? just by the stump of that 
Mr. Hawtrey was shot dead. Poor Con O’Moore! he 
was 8 crand aim, to be aure.” 

“Wheat had Mr. Hawtrey done?” asked the tourist 
in a dry tone, after a long lock in the direction of the 
ash tree. 

“Done, ia it, your honour? raisin’ the rints, an’ 
harassin’, an’ parsecutin’. He was noticed to drop it 
a half dozen ov times. So, bedad, poor Con was 
brought down to him, an’ then there it was.” 

“Con was banged, eh?” said Mr, Satterthwaite, 
whose ear had detected a sorrowful tone in the pro- 
nunciation of Mr. O'Moore’s firat name, 

* Ay, faith, sir! the poor boy, he earned his hangin’ 
on that bit of wild justice.” 

“JT think so, indeed. Wild justice!” repented Mr. 
Satterthwaite to himaelf, with a laugh. “I wonder 
has this gentleman any idea of the context of Lord 
Bacon's saying. Who first taught these wretches 
to abuse that expression, I wonder? and has my 
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loquacious friend got wind of my intended purchase 
of Rosslyne estate im this district? if so, these 
delightful anecdotes may have a special meaning.” 

The car had crossed the river now, by a broad, 
single-arched bridge, and Mr. Satterthwaite was busy 
looking at a double row of miserable cabins, with sunk 
roofs and dreadfully dilapidated walls, These gave 
way soon to a row of plastered houses two stories high, 
the lower parts of which seeined to be occupied by 
shops; then they came to the market-place, an open 
aquare. At right angles with this ran a fine highway 
leading out acrosa the country, and flanked for a short 
distance by houses of somewhat better appearance 
than those of the main street; but equally old and 
ill-kept externally. The river, which had taken a bend 
to the right after passing beneath the bridge, ran 
behind these houses. 

“ That's the chapel down there, your honour,” said 
the driver; “and the red house with the white wall 
to the garden, that’s the priest's house—'tis the biggest 
af them. Then Dr. Cartan’s and the dispensary, an’ 
next to him—this wan were passin’ now-—is Lawyer 
Perry's.” 

The tounat looked up quickly at the name, and 
glanced at the house indicated by his driver. It atood 
im @ little way from the unpaved footpath, from which 
an ill-kept front parden divided it. The windows were 
dirty, and some of them were without blinds; and the 
yellow plaster was discoloured, and in many places 
had fallen off A number of faces, most of them 
young, presented thamselves at the panea of the lower 
front. windows ea the mail passed. 

“Them's the Miss Perrys,” explained the driver ; 
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“tis a wonder they're not out in the street; they 
mostiy meeta the mail-cart every night, Fine blossoms 
they are, Owld Perry can give every wan o' ‘em twelve 
or fifteen hundred; small good that money ‘Il do any 
one that geta it.” 

“How many of them are there?” asked his 
passenger, Who seemed to make some mental calcu- 
lation. 

“How did he make it, is it, your honour?” replied 
the driver, purposely misunderstanding him. ‘Qh! 
how does all jJawyers make their money? The Old 
Boy helps them. They say Perry was one ov them 
that helped to sell up owld Lord Darrachmore; but 
how do I know?” he added cautiously. “He is an 
awful man hereabouts anyhow. He has a couple of 
farma there beyant Comerford Park, he got from the 
poor men that had them, lending money to them and 
closin' on their leases, Oh! he’s an owld rogue—a 
condetnned owld villain!" 

“Ts that a mill?” asked Mr, Satterthwaite, as they 
passed the corner house—a large, rambling old build- 
ing, with latticed windows, and with old pables to 
which the ivy formed a green framework, and no 
doubt helped to hold secure. The front was nearly 
hidden by rows of overgrown holly and poplar trees. 
Beside the house, and separating it from the bridge, 
was a high wall, over which appeared the slated roofs 
of outhouses which looked like stores. 

“Tt waa a mill, sir, but now the building is used 
for wool-stores—~Milligan’s ‘tis calied; there's 10 wan 
in it but thea owld couple that owns ij all, Sure if 
you wanted lodgings, they'd take your honour and 
welcome P 
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“Wo, no! take me to the hatel.” 

In a moment or two the car drew up at the post- 
office, This was a little crockery shop, on one aide 
of which was a wooden partition, dividing off a space 
of about forr feet. square, where the telecraphist, who 
wes also postmistress, fulfilled her joint avocations. 
There were two or three other mail cars which had 
arrived some time before, and the bavs were being 
made up for the seven o'clock mail train which was 
to be met ata atation five miles ‘away. 

“Come on here, Batterstown mails,” said a hanger- 
on; “yee late a quarter of an hour already.” 

Mr. Satterthwaite had got down, and having taken 
his valise, wag counting out the fare to the driver. 

“Twas the stops as done it, captain dear,” be said, 
with a sly, appealing look 

This was irresistible, so an extra two-shilling-piece 
was forthcoming to mend matters, and with a grin that 
argued but scant reverence for outraged official punc- 
tilto, the driver disappeared into the murky shop, and 
the Englishman crossed the street. to the Darraghmore 
Arms Hotel 

“Private rooms, sir, this way,” said the landlord. 
“Dinner? yea, air, directly; what would you like?” 

“What would J hke?” thoucht Mr. Satterthwaite, 
rather arnused at the query, and divining by the light 
of experience what this apparently unlimited field of 
choice would resolve itself into. 

He was not hungry, and having a mind to chaff the 
landiord, replied literally : 

“Have you got a lobster? What soup have you?” 

“No lobster, sir; we don’t have fish unless apecially 
ordered from Waterford.” 
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“Well now, my good fellow,” said the stranger, 
with s anmtile, sitting down in an easy-chair, “to save 
trouble let's say at once bacon and cabbage, or rashers 
and epoca?” 

Now it wag the Jandiord’s turn to smile. 

“We can do better for you than that, sir; Ive a 
good dish of river trout just come in, and there's a 
cold partridge, Could give you a fowl, sir.” 

“Thank you; IU have the trout and the cold 
patindge. I'll go out fur a stroll; you may have a fire 
lighted here when I return.” 

mo Satterthwaite set aut to stretch fis leas for half 
an hour by a walk about the town; he had plenty of 
‘roads te choose from. The main street, and, at’ meht 
angles with it, the Comerford read or the Dublia high- 
way. They were all dry and inviting-looking; there 
was nothing doting in the litle town. A few country 
women stood at the corners with pails of milk, which 
they were aclliing to the townsfolk, A little crowd of 
loungers was gathered near the post-office, reading the 
Dublin papera which had just arrived by the maul. 
Flocks of geese, half-starved dos, and lank-bodied pigs, 
roamed the streets at thetr wiila. 

He walked up the town, and passed the rows of 
cabins and the cemetery, and ascending the slope on 
which lay this last, entered the parish chapel It was 
a large limestone edifice, imposing enough ovtaide 
The interior was a fair specimen of the meretricious 
taste he had observed in all the chapels he had visited 
during his stay in the aouth. The limestone pillars, 
tolerably well-hewn square blocks, had all been 
plastered, as had also the solid mouldings, and the 
walls, which in addition were nearly covered with 
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stencilled patterns in planing pink, green, and yellow. 
Bands of hideous little wheels, meant to represent 
roses, with acorns prowing upon nothing, ran round 
and round, and up and down everywhere. The chapel 
was very larze and lofty in proportion, and the effect 
of these stencilled wreathings in certain positions, aa 
over a lofty window, was simply that of a smear such 
as a gigantic dirty finger might make. The altar was 
of white Carrara marble—of the most approved style 
of confectioner’s work. On it were placed pots of 
French india-rubber flowers, selected, a9 the tourist 
noted with a amile, without much regard to the 
" upities,” if one may 80 express it, of season, Hosea 
placed beside camellias, aud white lilies and dahlias 
jiooming simultaneously. The altar must have cost a 
latee sum, to judge by the fineness of the carving, 
which was utterly lost owing to ite comparatively small 
aize. 

Sattertiiwaite sat down on ao bench to rest, and 
leaned back, for he waa a little weary after hia long 
drive, and unused, moreover, to the jolting of the 
barbarous vebicle. 

Above the hich altar was a large stained-glass 
window. The evening sun shone on this, and the rays 
fell through, split into gorgeous rainbow-like bands of 
purple, crimson, and yellow, which streamed into the 
sanctuary, and made the aisles and side-chapela look 
dark and shadowy. The lamp before the altar seemed 
dead: ite little flame was so colourleas in comparison. 

The chief feature of the interior of the church was, 
however, the huge painted statues distributed about at 
the basea of the pillars; they were gorgeously coloured 
—scatiet and sky-blue being the predominant tones of 
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the drapery; even the eyes, hair, and cheeks were 
Liberally tinted. St. John, the patron saint of the 
church, who was in the place of honour, looked like a 
typical South German, with his turqucise biue eyes, 
long biond ringlets, and vividly pink fingers, which the 
blue and gold garmenta set off to perfection. 

“Who first conceived the design of auch a crea- 
tion?” thousht Mr. Satterthwaite, atanng at it in 
wonder. “ Afterall,” he continued to himself, “it may 
be some comfort to those poverty-stricken creatures 
who frequent the church, to think that in heaven, which 
is specially reserved for poor people, they will be 
clothed like these saints.” 

Then a low muttering sound reached his ears. A 
couple of poor barefooted old women had come in 
noisclessly, and were praying; one with her arms up- 
lifted, in the form of a cross, under the lamp, The 
red glare of ita flame was now apparent, for the sun- 
beams had vanished, and with them the glories of the 
"storied window richly dight.” Wretchedly poor the 
old creatures looked: one, with a white wrinkled face, 
bad an air of quiet thoughtfulness, almost of refine- 
ment, about her, aa she prayed, the beads of her old 
black rosary slipping, one by one, through her fingers, 
and her eyes fixed immovably on the altar. | 

A windew was open at the side, and the swailows 
not yet away to their winter quarters beyond the sea 
were flitting to and fro from their neste, there was a 
heavy odour of lime and paint, and Satterthwaite 
began to feel the place oppressive. He got up to go, 
and taking some smal! change from his pocket, laid it 
on the ground beside the old women; they took it up 
gratefully, with many muttered benedictions as he 
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walked away, having evidently directed their orisons 
into &@ new channel. 

“Now to the post.” thought Mr. Satterthwaite; 
“the crowd will have dispersed by thia J hope to 
get letters and papers from Limerick: I hope they 
won't have forgotten them.” 

As he strolied back down the main street, the little 
shops beginning to light their lamps—as had not yet 
pot to Darraghstown—cast a pale reflection on the 
cobblestone pavement. He found, as he anticipated, 
the place tolerably free from loungers; received the 
nacket, and bestowing it for the nonce in the pocket 
of his great-coat, on thoughts of dinner intent, songht 
the inn once more. 

As he turned the corner he almost. knocked ayainat 
a trio of lond-voiced girls, advancing at a pace that was 
almost a run, from the main street in the direction of 
the Comerford road. They ali wore felt hats, flying 
off the backs of their heada, and their reund staring 
eyes looked out under “fmnged” hair. One, who, from 
the fact of her wearing short skirta and a long yellow 
mane of Ul-kempt hair down her back, seemed to be 
about fifteen or eixteen, turned and looked alter the 
oddly-dressed stranger with a giggle. The othera, who 
toight have been any age from eighteen to twenty-five, 
walked on demurely enough. Satterthwaite remen- 
bered the eager faces he had seen locking out of 
Lawyer Perry's windows, and the driver's comments. 

“Poot girls,” thought he, “shut up in such a 
place as Darraghstown. 1 don’t wonder the com- 
ing and going of the mail should be the event of 
the day.” 

Ry this tima he had reached his room The fire 
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was sparkling in the grate; a fire of soda, piled up 
evenly in the vrate, and blazing intensely, No fire so 
picturesque—not even the split pine fires of Norway. 
The cloth had beer Jaid on a reund table at one side 
of the fire, a sofa drawn up to the other; altogether it 
locked very anug and inviting. 

The river trout was capital, the partridge by no 
means to be despised ; and the host uncorked a bottle 
of dry sherry, which, considering where he was, fairly 
astonished the tourist. Dinner over, the landlord pre- 
sented himself to remove the cloth, and asked Satter- 
thwaita if he would .carea for a cup of coffee. He 
declined this, however, and having ordered tea at nine 
oclock, and made the necessary Inquiries about the 
incrning mail train te Dublin, lay down on the sofa to 
read his corresymdence. 

Sir Frederick Redingham, whose shooting-bax he 
had quitted that morning before post-hour, had pro- 
mnised to forward everything to Darraghmore. Nothing 
wes there of importance; an mvitation to go up to 
Banil for a fortnight’s deer-stalking. 

"Ut might not be a bad plan to go north,” thought 
My. Sutterthowaite lazily. 

Then he lighted a cheroot; the long drive in the cool 
mountain air had left a sort of drowsiness of mind and 
body. He tried to read the paper; there was nothing 
in the Pall Afail Gazette. A Dublin paper rolled out 
of the next wrapper tom open. What did he care 
about Dublin? To be sure there was the advertise- 
ment of that property he had been told about. Where- 
ever are the Landed Estates’ Court advortisements f 
At last——" All that and those—-hum—humi Barony of 
Darrath—barony of Clonfisk—~acreage-—turbary——" 
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Mr. Satterthwaite threw it away also, and took up a tiny 
ill-printed county paper--a weekly-—iasued that very — 
morning. 

Almost the first thing that caught his eye was the 
following paragraph :-—- 


“Tt may be of interest to some of our readers to 
learn that we have received imtelligence of the death 
of Lady Darraghmore, which lamentable event took 
place in Galway on Thursday morning. Her ladyship 
was the second wife of Lord Darrachinore, and leaves 
three sons and one daughter to mourn her loss.” 


* Doesn't aay whose daughter her ladyship was,” noted 
he, laying down the paper and composing himself for 
a nap till tea-time; “nor how old either. I wonder if 
the peerage will ever hear of that lamentable demise?” 

It seemed to him that he had only been asleep 4 
few nunutes when the landlord came tn with tea. 

*] say, what's this in the Darrachstown —#ad/yna- 
hinch Advertiser, eh? I mean the death of Lady 
Darraghmore.” 

“Yes, sir. No one knew anything of it till that 
came out this afterncon, The family are quite broken 
up, sir——haye left Darraghmore this twenty years or 
more.” 

“Who was the secoid Lady Darraghmore?” he 
asked. 

“No one knows, sir, hereabouts; though she lived 
here for some time An Englishwoman—she had 
money, I believe, too.” 

“They were very extravagant 7” 

“ Extravagauce, sir, did all the mischief; and they 
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are all as proud and fiery as can be, Lord Darrach- 
more must be seventy now—fully seventy, and a fine 
old family they are, too,” 

Satterthwaite dismissed bis host, and promised him- 
self to make inquiries about this fine old Irish family 
as soaqn #s he reached London. He meant to atart 
next morming, and conated upon arriving there the 
following day. 
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CHAPTER II 


“Voir et peludre sont deux, Tout ce que l'artiate pent cspérer de 
mieax, cest dengraper ceux qui ont des yeux @ regarder aussi." 


ONE gusty evening, late in September, there might 
have heen seen in the window of a house situated in 
one of the old narrow strects of Galway, the face of a 
young giri pressed close agamst the dingy pane. The 
street led down te the Claddagh; and from her post of 
observation the watcher could see a narrow strip of 
Galway Bay and a part of the harbour wall. On this 
was gathered a number of people on the look-out for 
the fshing-boats, whose red sails were now rounding 
the headland inte the bay. Up and down the street 
passel the fishers, maie and female, to whom the 
Claddagh, of savoury memory, is consecrated; and the 
shriul accents of the women, as they hurried to and 
fro, roae to the girl's ears. She could not see the entry 
of the boats into the harbour, but she knew from the 
attitudes and motiona of these on the pier wall that 
they were in sight; and also, that as acon as the first 
boat should reach the quay, the figures would disappear 
from her view, quitting their perch in eager haste ta 
hail the fishers aud learn thetr luck. 
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Nearly opposite to her window was one of the 
finest relics of Moorsh architecture to be found in 
Galway—the horse-shoe arches of the doors, the rich 
tracery of the lintels, the ornaments, medallion-shaped, 
let into the walls, and inscribed with some strange 
lettering, half defaced, and nearly hid by the grasses 
and weeds that had taken root among tha cracks, all 
formed a picture to delizht the eye. <A tall, handsome 
peasant girl, straight and lithe as a willow wand, 
dressed in a skirt of the madder red worn by the Gal- 
way women, with a anowy kerchief pinned across her 
shapely bust, halted fur a moment in the archway; 
and, layiug down her basket, looked down the street 
towards the sea. The exquisite grace and naturalness 
of her pose, the brilliant colours of her dress, relieved 
arainst tha pray stone framing, formed a picture that 
would have impressed itself indelibly on an artist's 
brain, until he reproduced it in tints as vivid on his 
CANVAS. 

After a stay of a minute or two the girl was joined 
by a tall lad, whose leather boots reaching mid-lea 
showed him to belong to the folk of the Claddagh. 
The piri tifted her basket once mote; he, with scant 
gallantry, trudged on beside ler, his brawny fists buries 
in his pockets, and they disappeared from view. 

The street seemed crowded now; nearly all the 
idjera thronged down to witness the arrival of the 
beats. The red skirts of the women formed picturesque 
bits of colour among the crowd, and their shritl, quick 
speech rang above the muttered English of the black- 
coated townsfolk. The dusk was falling now; the 
Angelus had rupg from the chapel belis some time 
before, and the girl’s eyes were strained to see the 
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firares on the pier wall She turned her head peav- 
ishly to reply to some oue who addressed her; when 
she looked again, she uttered a cry as if of relief. The 
watchers were ali cone. Mauriade Blake's red petticoat 
(she was the tallest woman in the Claddawh} had dis- 
appeared. The fishing-boats were in. 

“Theyre i vow,” she said, swinging herself 
leisurely off the window-ledge, and crossing the room 
lo the fireplace. 

“Hel, you can say so to Cawth, then,” said some 
one from a dark corner by the fire. 

The voice came from an old man who was stretched 
at full length on a sofa near the fire. As he spoke to 
the airt he raised his head, and the light from the turf 
fire fell on 1. He must have been at one time a 
handsome inan, tall and shapely, with a fine skin, and 
clearly cut, if somewhat weak features. A quantity of 
white hair stiil curled about his temples, and the right 
hand, which hung listlessly down, nearly touching the 
fioor, was perfect in form. His attire consisted of a 
huge frieze great-coat wrapped over a double-breasted 
and tightly-buttoned frock-coat; neither collar nor 
shirt was to be seen, and an old preasy necktie covered 
the neck to the chin. He seemed feeble and weak, 
end spoke with a querulous trembling voice. A clay 
pipe was beside him on a chair, with a sheet of the 
London Fines, A huge old wolf-dog lay on the floor, 
every pow and again openiog his bleared dull eyes, 
and looking affectionately at his master. 

The girl turned away, and opening a door which 
led into a back room, disappeared from aight. Presently 
she came back; in her hand an old branched candle- 
atick, grimy eud ili-kept, in which were a pair of 
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candlea lighted. She set this on the table near the old 
man, and then returned to her post by the window, 
She was a slight unfornied creature, perhaps sixteen 
years old. Her hair, thick aud black, waa plaited in 
one rough, loose tail, that hung nearly to her waist. 
It grew low on her forehead, but her temples were 
wide and clear; the eyebrows black, straight, and very 
close set; her eyes were a long almond shape, and 
their colour was the rarest, sweetest colour in the 
world, violet blue. The iashea were long and thick, 
and turned up at the ends. For the rest, the profile 
wag irrecular, the nose the least bit refrowss¢é, and the 
upper lip rather short; but the teeth were the most 
beautiful little pearls when she smiled, which Mies 
Ferrard did not aflen vouchsafe to do, the red lips 
parted, and they showed with a fiash that was like 
a surprise. Her skin was pale, naturally pale— 
perhaps olive would describe her complexton best ; 
and the expression of her face, gmevous to relate, 
was ill-tempered in the extreme. The straiht, fine 
brows were almost always puckered in a frown, and 
the pont of her under lip, though in part natural, was 
also in creut part acquired. It waa a troubled, anxious 
little face altogether, and, though forbidding, a face 
with such a charm of its own that one who saw ib 
once must remember it ever after, Her figure was 
unformed, or angular. She had, like her father, fine 
hands and feet, but, truth to say, their unwashed con- 
dition detracted as much from the looks of the one aa 
did the huge coarse brogues and knitted stockings from 
the other, She wore s skirt of black woo!—just what 
the peasants had—-so coarse that it might be taken 
for bearskin; a hideously-made tunic of cheap black 
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Inaterial ; no collar, no cuffs, no brooch, or attempt at 
girlish decoration of any kind, Such was the attire 
of Lord Darrachmore's daughter. 

For at least twenty minutes she crouched in her 
Window-seat, one arin resting on the deep window-sash, 
and her cheek Iving on it. The old man got up off 
the sofa, and pushing the wolf-dog aside with a petu- 
fant gesture, hecan to walk slowly up and down the 
roon: He bad a tall fizure, though the white head 
was sadly sunk between the shoulders, and the sloven- 
laness of his dress, added to fis slouching, broken gait, | 
contributed almost equally to deczrae his stature. 
The frieze great-coat, fastened round his neck by a 
loopet thong, shpped and fell as he brushed against 
the table. He lucked at it in a helpless, wondering 
way for a second, then pushed it with his foot beneath 
the table, and resumed his tramp. The wolf-dog, 
whom not one of his master's gestures escaped, spied 
it, alunk across to where it Isy, and walking round 
once or twice after his tail in dog fashion, lay dewn 
comfortably. The occupant of the window viewed 
both incklents unmoved and approving, 

The flooring of the room waa oak, but crusted with 
the ditt of aves. There was s hich oak wainscoting 
all round; in this sundry nails had been driven, from 
which hung various articlea of clothing, Among them 
a battered black hat, with a veil of new craps hanging 
lnosely from it. In a corner was a stack of guna, fish- 
ing-rods, and speara of different sorta; puwder-horng, 
shot-cases, and belta littered a amall table in a corner. 
Newspapers, torn and dirty, were strewn here and 
there. The big deal-table in the middle of the room, 
and the amailer one in the comer, with my Jord’s sofa, 
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was all the furniture to be seen. A wooden bench 
Was scarcely visible in a recess, which evidently held 
the family wardrobe. Huge fishing-boote, tarpaulin 
coats and leggings, sticks, aud straps, and head-rear 
were piled tovether, A little three-legged stool, set 
fear the hearth—-there was no grate, and the peat 
burned on the stone flaczs—-seemed to indicate the 
place of the lady of the house. 

“It's seven—past,” Lord Darraghmore said at last, 
pausing in his walk to look at a huge old gold watch 
which he carried in his pocket. 

The girl left her seat with. an abrupt movement, 
and crossed to the back room, swinging the door 
roughly behind her as she did ac. 

“Cawth {" she cried, after a glance round. 
* Cawth }” 

“Well, what's it ye’re needin’ noo 7?” snapped a cross 
voice from another docr. 

An old woman, carrying a kettle of water which 
she had been down to the street pump to fll, made 
her appearance. She was dressed much like the girl, 
fave that ehe wore a decent white cap on her head, 
and a kerchief of thick gray wool was folded across 
her shouldera and chest. Her face was a curious 
study. Wrinkled and tinted like a last year’s nusset 
apple, it presented a mixture of cunning and malignity. 
Keen gray-blue eyes looked from under bushy brows, 
and from her almost teothless mouth isaned a gratang 
north of Ireland brogue. She advanced to the fire, and 
‘pulling towards her the chain which hung down the 
chimney, fastened the heavy iron kettle over the blazing 
atack of peata, grumbling al] the while, 

“You Connaught deevils, aplatterin’ and pushin’ 
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for a drap watter. See to ma coata a wat wi’ them. 
Loupin’, roupin’ Connaught thieves |” 

“Go down and tell them ao,” was Misa Ferrard’s 
comment after a deliberate survey of her domastic's 
apparel “Cook some fish; the boata are in this half- 
hour.” 

“They're no come, though, Ye can just bide, an’ 
T'll mak’ the one job o’ the cookin’.” 

Miss Ferrard’a eyes flashed, and her level brows 
met in a frown. She walked past her rebellious 
menial, who had just seated herself on a low atool by 
the fire, aud seized a gridiron which bung on the’ wall 
close by; with the other hand she detached the kettle 
from ita hook, then ehe planted the gridiron ou the 
giowing fire, and cast a glance round in search of the 
fish. 

The beldame, furious, rose. from her creepy stool, 
and interposed a fortidding hand Just at that. 
moment a tramp was heard on the stair. The old 
woman darted to place the fish on the fire, and the 
girl marched back in calm indifference to the other 
room. 

The door was opened violently, and three lads 
entered, One, who seemed, indeed, to have reacheil 
manhood, carried a number of lines, which he flung 
without more ado into the nearest corner: the other 
two carried between them a large open creel filled 
with fish—bherring, skate, and different kinds of flat 
fish. The three might have been aged respectively 
from twenty to seventeen, broad-shouldered, athletic- 
looking fellows, dark of eye and skin, and with resolute, 
sullen faces, slovaniy of dress and dour of manner lika 
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Not one word of greeting did the fishers vouchsafa, 
The cree] was awung down close by the wall, and 
kicking their wet bocta off with some difficulty, they 
set to prope under tables and in recesses for dry foot- 
covering. These found, after some delay, the two 
younver ones seated themselves at opposite corners 
of the hearth The eldest, first kicking away an old 
lurcher dog who was snuffing hungrily around the 
creel of fish, Went Into the other room. 

The old man paused in his walk, and turned his 
dul] eye on the new-comer- 

“Ha, Clan, what luck have you had ?” 

« Vol: }" growled the son, “not much; no good fish.” 
Then he seated himself on a chair by the fire, and 
held ont Lis hands, reddened by exposure and the sea- 
water, over the cheerful blaze. 

Clianrickarde, Charles, and Isidor—-for 50 were 
named the three sons of Lord Darraghmore by his 
second marriage with an Englishwoman, a village 
tradesman’s daughter, whose beauty (it was from her 
the family inherited their swarthy good looks) bad 
attracted him in one of his rambies in England-—had 
just at present a heavy task devolving upon them, 
neither more nor less than the imperative duty of 
providing the necessaries of life for their father and 
‘sister ag well as themselves. Not, indeed, that it was 
anything unusual, for, since ever one of them had been 
able to set a trap, load a gun, or handle rod or spear, 
their services had been in requisition at odd times to 
supply the family larder. 

It was not that Lord Darraghmore was penniless, 
His estates were gone, it is true, but there remained 
something out of the burning. A sister of his who 
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had enjoyed during her Life a rent-charge of four 
hundred a year, had died some time after they had 
left Darraghmore, and on the death of her husband 
five or six years after, this income returned to the 
Ferrards. It was paid quarterly in mstalments of a 
hundred pounds, sometimes more, sometimes less, being 
subject to the fluctuations to which all Insh incomes 
ansing out of property of the description, namely, 
petty farms, are liable to. Four hundred a year might 
represent to some people a means of tolerably decent 
independence; to the Ferrarda it just afforded a few 
weeks’ riotous living, to be followed by a period of 
borrowing, account-running wherever they could get 
credit, and even actual want. They migrated from 
town to town according as their habits became known, 
and, indeed, according to the degree of teruperature to 
which the young inen Taised the social thermometer. 
Everywhere they ran headlong into debt ; every quarter- 
day a few of the most pressing demands were settled, 
and when it came to the last, abandoning such of their 
worldly goods as they could not conveniently carry 
away with them, the brood, parent birds and alt. 
dispersed, usually in the night-time and singly, to 
assemble again at some given point. 

The children had grown up anyhow; they were 
never rebuked, though often ill-treated. They were 
ali absolutely ignorant; the national schools were of 
course out of the question for them, pride forbade that. 
They learned somehow to read——a questionable advan- 
tage, to judge by the atyle of literature they affactad-— 
and to scrawl their names when called upon to do so. 
The old man was perfectly apathetic; so long aa he 
had a pipeful of tobacco in his tattered leather pouch, 
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on which was stamped the crest and motto of the 
Ferrards (a falcon with bloody beak, and the legend 
Rapaz) almost effaced, he cared for uothing, He sent 
every quarter-day a pound ta London to pay his 
quarterly subscription to the London Times: Beil's 
fafe came every week for Clanrickarde. Nobody ever 
looked at the 7iaes save the old lord: but even Helena, 
or, #8 she wags familiarly called, Hel, took an interest 
in the racy style of the sportine oracle. For thie rest, 
their reading coasisted maimly of odd numbers of 
Beadle's American Library, the wild backwouls adven- 
tures and hairbreadth escapes therein related beinc 
eminently to their taste, and the less innocent histories 
of these British worthies Jack Sheppard, Hlueskin, 
Charley Wag, and the hke. Now and avain, when tha 
whim took them, and they chanced to have respectable 
clothes, which, to tell the truth, was very seldom, 
Helena and her youngest and favourite brother Isidor 
would attend church—Lord Darraghinore never went. 
Clan and Char were always out. 

As to society, they had none. Not one of the 
respectable families of the various places they visited 
ever called upon them; a atranger was never allowed 
into their reoms on any pretext, and the wolf-dog and 
the other canine inmates of Cawth’s apartment suff- 
ciently protected their masters from intrusicn, Lady 
Darraghmore had been as “queer,” to use the common 
qualification of the family, aa the rest of them, if not 
more 80, Strange stories were current in (ralway as 
to her death, and the manner of it, However, she waa 
now a week buried, and outaiders, ay well as her 
husband end children, had grown used to the loss. 
Cawth McGonigle, tha nurse of the children, did all 
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that was necessary for their comfort now as heretofore. 
They missed their mother but ttle; it was not in the 
Ferrard nature to show grief or feeling. Clan took the 
old broken arm-chair that her ladyship used to sit in 
opposite to his lordship'’s sofa; Hel had her own creepy 
stool by the lug of the chimney, as of oli, where she aat 
by the hour staring with her wide-open violet eyes mto 
the red glow of the peats, or reading by their fitful 
light some wild story of Western adventure, fancying 
herself a sqnaw in a wigwam by Lake Hurin, or 
roaming the prairies with Deerslayer or the pioneers. 
Had she been a Catholic, some good-hearted prieat 
would have made interest for the desolate neglected 
little girl, and bave shipped lier across the seas to 
some guiet Belgian convent, where she would have 
been tamed and trained mto piety and industry, where 
one day she might have taken the veil, and passed a 
quiet dream-like life away from the toil and strife of 
the wild nomads amonrst whom her Lines had fallen. 
Had she been a Catholic, things would have been 
different; the common people would have treated the 
family with more respect, they would have sympathised 
with them as “belongimg to themselvea;” their niis- 
fortunes would have been ascrniberd to “the troubles,’ 
to their rulers, to the English, just as they laid their 
own wretched condition to the charge of the altena 
and heretics who Jorded it over them, Hut the 
Ferrards were Frotestania, atem and branch, con- 
sequently their poverty and degradation brought them 
only contumely. They were treated by the Catholica 
as in former times the poor whites were treated in the 
alave statea of America, despised by the negroea, and 
almost disowned by their own more fortunate fallow- 
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citizens, They received none of the adulation ana 
respect accorded so lavishly to the eatated heretic who 
drives hia carriage and pair, As poor Protestants, 
shiftless and dirty aa the Catholics themselves, thay 
were held as creatures with whom even the devil had 
broken his compact, They were an anomaly, an ana- 
chroniam, and unaccountable, 

The young people were by no means unconscious 
of this, and doubtless it was some misgivings on the 
subject that had prompted the flight of the senior 
brood. Already Clan had given some dark hints of 
his feelings, While his mother lived, she would not 
hear of any change, but the young man was now grow- 
ing tired of the everlasting fishing and hunting, and 
with his sprouting beard had come ideas of a wider 
range of living, of a state of existence where there was 
bigeer game than rabbits and trout, varied in season by 
an occasional buck or salmon filched from demeane or 
TLVer. 

Cawth, the nurse, sharp-eyed and observant, watched 
all these sicus, and waited, knowing that the time was 
not far off when Clan would some early morning put on 
his atoutest boots, pat the old wolf-doy on the head, and 
ro, a3 his step-brothers, the “lord” that waa to be, and 
Brand and Louis had done before him, never to return. 
Then it woukt be Char’s turn, unlesa fate, by some 
ugly thrust, auch ag had cut short the life of Walter, 
the second son, should interfere. Isidor and Helena 
would seek their fortunes together, and by that time 
the old Jord and Cawth need net care. 

Such were the Foerrards of Darraghmore. 

After a short delay Cawth came in bearing a huge 
trencher of grilled fish. She laid this on a coruer table 
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for a moment, then pulled « tattered and dirty cloth 
out of a drawer; this spread on the table, black-handled 
knives and forks were distributed round ; the aalt mada 
ita appearance la a saucer out of o cupboard in the wall, 
a large coarse pan-loaf was cut inte pieces, and a platter 
of potatoes roasted in the ashes was carried in by the 
youngest boy. Cawth retired to prepare a second relay - 
of fish, and the family began their supper. 

“What's to drink?” growled Clan, looking up 
mquiring]y. 

“Tt's all cone,” rephed his father, with a sich. 

Clan muttered sometiung, then rose, and strode into 
the kitchen. Going over to the creel of fish, he aelected 
a couple of the largest, and despatched Cawth with 
these to the public-house at the corner to change them 
in his name for as much porter or spirits as the pub- 
lican’s daughter would give. Cawth was enjoined 
particularly to negotiate with the daughter of the 
house alone. 

After a lapse of soine ten minutes or ao she returned 
with a can of porter, which she placed on the table 
without comment,.and returned to her fish. 

Lord Darraghmore locked up with rather-a pleased 
expression in his face. 

* Ha, Clan | got money, eh ?” 

Clan, a swarthy-faced silent young giant, vouchsafed 
noanswer, He filled the blown-glass tumbler beside the 
old man’s plate, then took a deep dranght out of the can. 

Char stretched out his hand to take his turn, but 
the amiable Clanrickarde struck it aside. 

* Yes, I will,” etormed the younger; “I caught the 
fish as wellas you. Let go, I say, Clan.” 

Clan, whose appetite was not yet sufficiently ap- 
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peased to admit of his being in humour to fight, 
growled a permission, which Char received with a 
short laugh of derision as he raised the can to his 
lips, When he had done he piaced it in the centre 
of the board. Helena tnid down the knife with which 
she was conveying fish to her mouth, and gave the 
vessel a push towards her youngest brother. 

“ There, Iaidor !” 

_ “ Give that over here this moment, you pup,” began 
Clan again, stretching out an intercepting hand. 

“Wot I,” said Isidor, seizing the cause of contention 
in both his brawny hands. 

A strugele ensued, in which Helena took an active 
part, the end of which waa that the porter-can was 
upset, and its contents spilled as it rolled over, save a 
small quantity which Cawth, who, having made her 
appearance on the scene, with a second dish of herrings, 
was in the nick of time to catch, and which she appro- 
priated without protest. 

Lord Dartaghmore, by whom this scene had been 
allowed to pass in stolid apathy, had soon finished. He 
rose from the table, and collecting some portions of fish 
on his plate, gave it down to the old wolf-deg. As he 
stooped his eye caught his frieze great-coat beneath the 
table. He pulled it out, shook, and threw it round his 
shoulders again. 

« Roya, nobody went to the post to-day yet,” said 
be, a8 he laid himself on the sofa. 

“Send Cawth or Hel; I’m going to bed. The boata 
go out at four ta-morrow morning,” answered Clan. 

“I won't go,” snapped Hel, who was standing on 4 
chair poking pieces of potato through the bars of its 
cage to a pet thrush. 
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“Tsidor, go on you,” said Char. 

Isidor, a strikingly handsome young gipsy of seven- 
teen, slight and fragile-looking as his sister, got up and 
went ito the back room to take his cap. It was not 
long before he returned, evidently excited and burried, 

“ A letter,” he announced, holding up to the view of 
alla large square envelope bordered with black. 

A letter was an event of rare oecurrence in the 
Ferrard household—that is, a real letter. Bills they 
had in plenty, but they were easily recognisable, and 
were usually thrown into the fire at once. 

Hel got down off her chair and advanced to the 
fireplace ; Char leaned over the back of tha sofa; and 
even Clan, who was deep in Blueskin’s most thrilling 
achievement, looked up with an unwonted expression 
of interest and cunesity, which waa helvhtened when 
they saw that the letter contained a cheque. Having 
glanced at this, Lord Darrachmore put it in his pocket, 
and leisurely commenced the epistle. Written in a 
female hand in the old Italian style, pointed and clear, 
it did not take him long to get to the end. 

“Your aunta want you, Hel, to go and live with 
them in Bath They say you have no one to take care 
of you, and they have sent money te get you clothes 
and pay your expenses.” 

Lord Darragtimore said this in a weary tone, letting 
the letter slip down on the floor as he spoke. 

“ How much ?” broke in Clan eagerly, 

“ Thirty pounds,” replied the old man negligently, 
taking the cheque out of his pocket aa he spoke, and 
jerking it on the table. 

“Bah 1” said Clan ecornfully. “Anyhow, I needn't 
go fishing to-morrow.” 
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“ Better send word to Jim Biake then,” interposed 
Char, “else you'll have Mauriade after you next time 
you wo down the Claddagh.” 

“Cawth!” called the old man as loudly as his weak 
voice permitted. “ Here, Cawth?” 

No answer came from the inner room. Cawth was 
at her dinner, and evidently refused to be disturbed, 
Aware of her peculiarities, he waited patiently till such 
time as the old lady chose to make her appeesrance, At 
last, wiping her mouth with the corner of her apron, 
she projected her head in the door. 

“Well, what are ye callin fer now? Can a body 
no eat a bit in Kirstian peace but ye must be a-rivin' 
and shoutin’ thesether gin a body was a dog?” 

“ Here,” interrupted her master, pointing to the 
cheque. ‘Go and get me a bottle of good port wine, 
and fill that,” jerking his almost empty pouch to lier. 

Cawth’s pray eyes lit wp as she took the cheque, on 
the back of which Clan had serawled lis father's natne. 
She looked at it and nodded. 

“Will I pay Kelly the grocer when | get the wine? 
There’a seven pund owin'’,” she croaked; “and the 
baker's three, an’ " 

“Get some steaks, and well hava a supper, sug- 
geated Char; “ fish is nothing for Winner.” 

“Will I pay, I say ?” repeated Cawth, looking from 
one to the other. “Gin Burke knows we have thretty 
ownds he'll be down fur his bill, sure’s ma life; au’ he U 
tell the rest o't alsu.” 

The matter required deliberation. At this hour, 
past eight o'clock, the banks were long closed, conse- 
quently the chaque must be cashed at acme shop; the 
news of the Ferrards having money would spread, and 

Lb 
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their creditora would be down on them at once, a con- 
summation by no means to be desired. 

When the offer contained in Miss Ferrard's letter 
was made known to Cawth, she assumed a dubtons ex- 
pression, and heckoniny Clan, held 9 whispered consu- 
tation with him. Helena meantime sat staring Into 
the fire bewildered. Her fate, it was plain, rested with 
herself: Lord Darragiumore was incapable cf even think- 
ing seriously over the project—Hel nught go or stay, 
whichever she pleased. Her absence couk! not make 
much difference to him; she formed but a slight part 
of a jife spent lying hy the tireside with Wasky, the 
ola dog The newspapers would come recularly ; there 
would be wine and tobacco, and the beys would pro- 
vide what waa necessary, and in a week a iuarter’s 
Tent would be due. Perry, the attorney at DVaurrach- 
nore, saw to it pretty regularly; Hel might go or stay 
as she liked. 

She felt this herself, poor child, and perhaps she 
thought ashe would like the excitement and novelty of 
a change. he had been pent up now for a whole fort- 
night in the house; the boys had had to po fishing, and 
there was no shooting, and Cuwth had refused to allow 
her out by herself. She felt moped and spiritlesa for 
want of employment, She had read all tlhe books too, 
end wished the lst of October waa come that they 
might buy a new store at the bock-stalls. She had a 
pet rabbit and a thrush, and a retriever puppy in the 
kitchen was nominally hers too. However, she was not 
allowed to handle it as she might the rabbit, for Clan, 
who had bought it for ten shillings, hell that it was 
not good for a young dog to be mauled, and had strictly 
enjoined on her when be made her a present of the 
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little warm heap of black wool, that her attentions wera 
to be confined to feeding the creature at proper times, 
If she ventured to take it in her lap, Cawth, who had 
A certain respect as well as affection for Clan, was sure 
to tell him, and then Hel’s ears or hair were well pulled 
fur her disobedience. Her chief pleasure was a long 
woolland ramble with Isidor. Daybreak often saw the 
two afield, Isidor'a pockets filled with snares and traps, 
in the making of which le was an adept, Hel tradging 
along, her battered old hat tied down securely, her 
wane of black hair plaited in a tight tail, so as to keep 
it out of her eyes, her jacket of black wool-stuff cut 
and sewn by Cawth McGonltyle’s clumsy fingers, worn 
much as her father wore his frieze great-coat, the 
sleeves hanging loose on her back, andl the collar tied 
at the neck with a bit of string in lack of the default 
ing butten, They avouled the high-roads, preferring 
usually the shelter of ditch cr copse for their avoca- 
tions. No demesne wall was too high for the pair to 
scale; Isidor knew every nest, from the woodqnests in 
the highest branches of the wood to the ground-buzid- 
ing partridve and rail, and every hare’s form, within a 
radius of twenty iniles. Sometimes their operations 
were carried on at a still greater distance from home; 
a friendly carter would give them a lift, Then might- 
lines were set in the trout rivers, snares in the rabbit- 
haunted furze, steel traps in cunningly selected places ; 
Hel ood Isidor separated to keep watch in different 
directions, and after nightfall—never before~—the 
poachers would return, weary and foot-sore, with 
their spoils, and with appetites keen from the long 
fast. 

Sometimes it was by the sea-side their stepa were 
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turned on these occasions. The dogs accompanied 
them, and Isider took care to carry his permit with 
him. If the wild ducks were too shy to get a shot at, 
there were always mussels and oysters at low tide, and 
whelks for bait if the elder brothers were going out 
with Jim Blake’s beat. Jim Blake was a Claddagh 
man, who toak them with Lim on condition of receiv- 
ing al) the fish they caught save a certam portion to 
be agreed on, which portion consisted generally of all 
the unmarketable refuse of the take. 

Cawth and Clanrickarde had finished their con- 
sultation. 

“Wull I pay, I say?" repeated the old woman, 
impatiently; “if Hef wunna gac, 1 suppose I inay as 
weel, These Connaught thieves wull lave mitch siller 
wius. What meks ye bide here noo I canna tell. 
Gin I'd ma way I'd no see ane hour of Galway.” 

The three young men started slightly, and looked 
at euch other with a sudden glance, and then to tha 
occupant of the sofa; Cawth, with a cunning oblique 
glance, marking the while the effect of her words. 

“Til go back to Darraghmore,” said the old man, 
dreamil y. 

“ Darraghmore!" repeated Clan, staring at him in 
astonishment, “To the house, do you say ?” 

“We'll get lodgings in Jarraghstown,” said his 
father, speaking quietly, a sudden light sparkling in 
his eyes. “The house is a ruin. Yes, I'll go back, 
Cawth.” 

“Ay,” assented Cawth, “I'll like that gcy weel 
aneugh. Weel, Hel," she added, turning her sharp 
eyes on the girl, “are ye minded to go to yer lady 
aunis, or no 7” 
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Hel had heard not one word of what had just been 
said; she had been staring vacantly into the fire, 
picturing Bath, and her life there, Would she have a 
coach, and ride dressed in velvets and fur like the 
sheriffs lady the day Isidor and she had seen her? 
She had been in England before, long ago. The family 
had migrated to Liverpool, but the life there had been 
little to their taste, so they had turned back again. 
she had forgotten it all leng azo. 

She looked up quickly, startled back into con- 
sciousness of the scene around her by Cawth's question. 

“Yes,” she said, abruptly; “I'D go to them,” 

“Guid,” chuekled Cawth; “ye can keep that, then, 
my Jord, an’ J’) manish for what ye want.” 

She returned him the cheque as she spoke, and 
went cut; not a werd was said by the party. Clan 
resumed his book ; Char was splicing a broken joint of 
his fishing-rod; Isider drew his seat in front of the 
fre, and remained ataring now inte the red mass of 
peats, and again with a strange bewildered pucker of 
his brows at his sister; the ald man broke open the 
cover of his paper, and, having drawn the candlestick 
near te him, was speedily absorbed in ita contents, 

However Cawth had contrived ita acquisition, she 
brought back with her a bottle of port wine. Lord 
Darraghmore luoked up with something of eagerness in 
hia face os she re-entered tha room. 

“ Dinna be feared,” she muttered, “I haena shaken 
it.” 

She proceeded then to uncork the bottle, his eyes 
following every movement jealoualy. She found a 
decanter, the stopper of which had been replaced by 
an ordinary cork, decanted the wine carefully, and 
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poured him out a half tumbler; then she placed the 
decanter on the chimney-pieca, where he could keep 
his eyes on it, and went inte her own sanctum. 

After a while the door waa gently opened, and she 
called to Helena acftly- 

The girl rose and went into the kitchen. Cawth 
was going to have tea; her little black teapot sat in a 
nest of warm turf ashes on the hearth, and she desired, 
m token of wnwonted good humour, to share it with 
her young mistress, The family, as a rule, rarely 
enjoyed that luxury. At such times as they had 
money, beer, spirits, end wine were freely consumed, 
and when these supplies were atopped tea also was 
unattainable, Helena liked tea, so she seated herself 
a little lesa abruptly than was her wont on a kish or 
wicker basket, which, turned bottom up, did duty for a 
aeat at one side of the fire. She took the cup and 
aaucer and the thick alice of bread and butter from her 
nurses hand, and ate and drank in silence. 

One tallow candle stuck in a bottle illumined the 
apartment. The dogs lay in corners as near the fire 
aa they could prudently compass, having an eye to the 
ever-ready toes of Cawth’s brogues. Over near the 
window Helena could see her white rabbit sitting on 
ita hind-legs, and staring with round pink eyes through 
the bars of its box. She remembered suddenly that it 
had not been fed aince breakfast, and laying aside the 
tea jumped up to look for a cold potato. 

“Cawth, have you any cabbage leaves?” she asked, 
noticing that the little hungry thing snuffed dubiously 
at the proffered edible. 

“ An’ if I had,” was the gracious reply, “I dinna 
fetch kail, and pay for it oot o’ my ain hard earnings 
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to feed yon fashicus brutes. Kail, indeed! Hech! 
there'll be a clane sweep of them a’ dirackly,” 

“Will there?" Helena repeated, absently, seating 
herself again on the kish, and stretching ont her boots 
on the warm stone, 

“Yell be needin’ new boots, Hel, I'm thinking,” 
began Cawth, surveying the coarse brogues that dis- 
figured Helena’s feet, “for yer trip to Bath, an' some 
hits o' claes, TU have a job, I’se warran’ ye, riggin’ 
ye oot, and the flittin’ too.” 

“When are we going?” asked Helena, indifferently 
enough, for she searcely expected an answer to her 
question. 

Cawth was not addicted to explanations or idla 
talk, Onee a migration was definitely arranged-—and, 
as we see, the family needed but the slightest impetus 
to set it in motton,—Cawth settled allthe rest. They 
had no furniture. The tables, of the commonest deal, 
were bought or hired; the chairs were the same, and, 
if neaded, Clan or Char could knock a chair into shape 
out af a board or two in a few minutes; a kettle, two 
lanre pots, a gridiron, and a pan formed Cawth’s 
batterie de enisinze; a cabin, iu short, wags as well 
munitioned as the one ving room and kitchen of the 
Ferrards. <A settle bed in the corner of the kitchen 
was Helena’s, Cawth had a mattress near the fire, Lord 
Darraghmore had a bedroom upstairs, which he shared 
with two of his sons, and Clan lay on the sofa with © 
the wolf-dog. 

“ Not till ye’re gone,” anawered Cawth, after a long 
pause, “To-morrow, first thing, well buy ye what's 
needful, an’ I maun tak’ ye to Cork. Ma sister's 
livin’ in Cork; shel happen gie’s night roomin’ till I 
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ken aboot the packet to Bristol. Bristol to Bath’a no 
a lang way.” 

“Cawth,” asked Helena, fixing her great eyes ques- 
tioningly on the old woman's face, “did you ever see 
my aunts!” 

“Ay, at Darraghmore, when I was a insa like ye. 
There was Miss Elizabeth, a tall, braw dame, very 
proud ; and Alice, she was gey handsome; then there 
waa Helena—ye're named for her—she's deid.” 

«Well, I know that,” said Hel, impatiently; “ but 
what sort were they, Cawth ?” 

«“ Auch! can I mind sae lang? The people at the 
old place had tales o' them after they went back te 
London. They couldna’ stan’ the gait o° Darraghmore 
at a’. Ye see, they were aye in England, and had 
English wyes wi them.” 

Of English “ wyes” Helena Ferrard had little con- 
ception, but the saying fell with some sort of forebod- 
ing on her ears. She put down the teacup, and folded 
her handa in her lap, and pondered what might be the 
differences between the ways of Bath and theirs. She 
had some notion of a different atyle of living, gathered 
chiefly from her books, and she pictured to herself sur- 
roundings of velvet-—which it may be doubted if ahe 
would recognise on seeing-——silk, lace, and mirrors; the 
last a questionable boon, considering the figure of her- 
self with which any she had encountered presented her 
—scowling, overhanging brows, tangled hair, and a 
yellow skin. Helena was painfully conscious of her 
own deficiencies as contrasted with the elegant ladica 
of her penuny-dreadful romances. She turned almoat. 
angrily from their trailing robes and furbelows to the 
chaste simplicity of the Indian heroes of the back- 
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woods, She felt far more akin with them, and almost 
emulated their accomplishments. Char and Iazidor’s 
praises of her tying flies, devising new knots for anares, 
and trapping birds, sounded aweeter than ever in her 
ears. She longed and begged to ba allowed to use 
Isider’s gun, but he, prompted by an idea that he 
owed it to himself, as a man, to preserve at least one 
stronghold of masculine supremacy secure from her 
intrusion, refused steadfastly, Helena submitted, but 
it was with a lively sense of injury. Neither would 
the lads allow her to eccompany them in the boats of 
the Claddagh, and as they had done nothing else but 
fish for the last fortnicht—-the expenses of Lady 
Darraghmore’s interment having caused the funds to 
disappear sconer than was usual—Helena had had a 
dull time of it. She had read and re-read until she was 
tired of all her books, and now, out of pure weariness 
of spirit, longed for a change. 

Cawth was the first to break the silence. She 
finisked her third cup of tea, replaced the black teapot 
in its corner with the cups and saucers, and then re- 
sumed her place at the fire. 

“JT kent weel aneugh there was a flittin’ to be!” 

Helena, who gueased from the yoice what was 
coming, shuddered involuntarily. Cawth noted the 
shudder, and continued in a deliberate tone with & 
pleased sense of power and importance. 

“T dreamed last night of a hola in ma shoe: its a 
seer sion-—-just as aeer’s the knock on the door at mid- 
night comes to the Ferrards before a deeth.” 

Helena clenched her teeth tight in a perfect spasm 
of endurance. 

* Ye wind, I heerd it afore she died, I tellt ye, Hel.” 
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Heedless of the nod which Helena speedily accorded, 
in the vain hope of stemming the flood of unwelcome 
reminiscence, Cawth pursued : 

“T kent it weel, indeed. It was just twelve o'clock, 
and I wasna able to sleep for the win’. Dead, Hel, 
I’m no seer tt was the win’ shrieked that night. I 
am not seer—no, no: I’ve heard them shrieks afore. 
An’ if was just struck when I heard the knock—-wan 
clear loud kneck——it rung through ma heid. Well, 1 
thocht it might be Clan back from the fishinz—ye 
min’ he was out with Blake a' day—-an' I up and 
doon the stair—he’s an ill jad to keep waitin’ is Clan ; 
and I opened the dure, and somethin’ struck sae eold 
and harsh a’ through me; there was nae ane in a’ the 
street-—not ane. I waited, and Jeuked, and waited— 
poa soul could I see. It was the same, but ye’re ower 
young to min’ it, when your aunt Helena, Mra. Lamont 
that was, died; ay, an’ Walter—poor Walter, that was 
a bonny fad." 

*Cawth,” said Helena, trying vainly to speak with 
a steady voice,“ how was it Walter was killed ?” 

"Killed by a man named Thornhill; it was an 
accident, out duck-sheoting im tha bog. Some say 
Thorohill’s sister—there was something int aboot her. 
Augh ! it’s ower long ago noo, But I mind well the 
knocks came to the big door of Darraghmore for 
Walter; ey, an’ he heard them an’ went down and 
opened the door himesel’—think of that, noc.” 

“ Cawth, did he—-did he see anything ?” 

*“T cannot tell," answered Cawth in a mysterious 
tone. “He wouldna answer if he did or no; but just 
ae week after that ho waa carmed in a wat, and wi 
the red stuff o’ the bog on his claea an’ his bonny dark 
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face; I washed it all off mysel’, He was the finest 
man of a’ the Ferrards, an’ a gey bad ane was Walt,” 

“Ye'll go to Darraghmore then, soon ?” 

“ll see ye off first—afore a’ the ailler’s gone. 
That will na be long gin the lads gets their will wr't. 
Get to bed wi ye, Hel; there's a gude day's work 
before ye the morn.” 

Just then the door opened, and Isidor lounged in. 
He came over and stacd on the hearth, and fidgeted 
about in & purposeless way for a minute er two. At 
last he spoke. 

“Will ye take the rabbit with ye?” addressing 
Helena. 

“ No,” she replied, looking over at it wistfully, and 
then wp at him. 

“T’ll feed it for ye,” said he, after a sort of awk- 
Ward pale. 

“ All right,” assented Hel thankfully. She puzzled 
for a minute, and then said quickly: “ Ist,1f you want 
puy snares or things fixed, you know, ll do them in 
the morning. You can leave the gut and line in the 
old desk before you go out.” 

Tsi looked at ber end nodded. He stood by the 
fire, shifting from one foot to the other uneasily, hia 
hands buried deep in his pockets, and his dark eye- 
browa nearly meeting in a pucker over his nose. Then 
he went slowly back to the other room; he could not 
have said anything more had his hfe depended on ii, 
nor Helena either, yet her eyes followed his retreating 
figure with something almost of pain in their look, 
until the door closed upon it and hid him from her 
view. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE next day was spent packing up the family pro- 
perty. The boys ali disappeared early; Clan took 
charge of the fishing gear and the guns, all of which 
he managed to bestow on board a ateamer bound sorth- 
wards. He could iand at some convenient port and 
get across country to Darraghmore by train or other 
conveyance. As to wardrobe, they were not likely to 
be impeded in their flight by any considerations for 
ita safety. Not one of them possessed a second suit 
of clothes. The only difference chaervabie in Lord 
Darraghmere’s out-of-door costume was that he put his 
arms through the sleeves of the great-coat which in the 
house he wore cloakwise, fastened round his neck; an 
old red sik handkerchief twisted about his throat, and 
a black hat, dirty and crushed, completed his attire. 
Cawth took charge of the money. She gave Clan 
two pounds for his expenses, Char and Iaidor one 
each, his lordship five; the rest she knotted in a hand- 
kerchief and concealed in her dress. She bought 
Helena a pair of boots, the cheapest she could find; 
a black cloth coat, a ready-made black skirt and under- 
jacket were soon found, common and ugly, but atill 
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decent. Then she got a crape collar and cuffa, and a 
pair of black cloth gloves, clumsy and enormously too 
large. A few toilet requisites of the cheapest and 
commonest kind, such as a maid-servant might pro 
vide for herself, were next procured, and then Helens 
Was pronounced to be ready for her journey. 

“Ve must hey’ a new hat teo, Hel; that winna do 
at all,” said she, looking critically at the battered, 
shapeless thing beneath the shadow of which Helena’s 
creat eyes stared with brilliancy, “Come away down 
here—~here’s a milliner’s shop.” 

In the window of a shop in one of the smaller 
streeta— Eyre Square and its fashionable milliners 
Cawth studiously avoided—they saw hanging a collec- 
tion of such bonnets as delight the eyes of the farmer's 
girls and those servants who are daring enough to defy 
custom and criticism by casting off the decent cap or 
hood, which in some remote districts of the country 
still survives, a lingering remnant of class costume. 
Helena cast a doubtful eye on the hideous finery as 
they entered. 

*Cawth ! it must be black, you know,” she whispered. 

The shopman produced his stock of black hats, 
some half-dezen little hard round felt saucera and 
conital jars. 

Hel looked at them m bewilderment. 

“Quite the fashion—the Jast thing from London— 
if you'd try one on, miss.” 

Hel removed her black headpiece, and took the 
largest of the black conea in her hand, surveying ut 
doubtfully ail the time. She put it on ber head; at 
least six inches too small in circumference. The hard 
unyielding thing slipped off rebelliously. 
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“Try this one, miss. This is worn in the new atyle, 
on the back of the head-—allow me, miss.” 

The shepman had taken one of the saucers and 
tried to fix 1t on the back of Helena’a head, with 
somewhat better success. Not that it fitted, but there 
happened, fortunately, to be a sort of excrescence of 
hair where her thick plait commenced, on which the 
little hat could and did hang. 

“Now, miss!" said he, quite triumphant. 

Hel looked all round. 

“Why, it feels just like nothing at all I won't 
wear that thing, ] nught as well have no hat on at 
all.” 

“It's the fashion, miss, I assura you; there's n0- 
thing else worn, You won't get anything different, 
indeed” 

“Ye must take it, ’m thinkin’, Hel,” said Cawth, 
who was tolerably indifferent eo lone as Hel had a 
hat of any denomination or appearance, whether she 
liked it or it became her. She rose as if to close the 
fffurr- 

Hel flashed a look of scorn and anger at both, 
jerked the little black saucer from her head to the 
counter, on which it bumped as if it were of wood too, 
and picking up her own hat, flung out of the shop. 
Cawth followed storming. 

“Up that way, in Eyre Square, I saw large com- 
fortable-locking hata hanging in a window; let’s go 
there,” said the young lady in a determined tone, 
setting ont rapidly im the direction she indicated. 

Vainly did Cawth insist and try to stop her. 
Helena’s mouth was set in a way that was not to be 
mistaken. 
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*T'l] have a hat that will keep the light out of my 
eyes like that, or Pl have none. Do you hear me, 
now ?” 

There was no help for it,—Cawth unwillingly 
followed the imperious damsel. They crossed the 
square and found themselves before the door of the 
fashionable milliner of Galway. 

“There new,” said Helena, triumphantly pointing 
to a black Rubens hat in the show-case. “1hd not 
Tsay it? Dll lave that bat” 

Cawth snorted with rage, and pronounced the hat 
to be a “unickle pot-ltd.” But Welena turned a deaf 
ear, and they weut upstairs and found themselves im 
a showroom filled with the ordinary belongings of 
such places; a coupla of handsomely dressed ladies 
monopolised the attention of the milliner and her 
assistants. Loxes of gay-coloured fiowers jay strewn 
about, feathers of all shades and descriptions; a whole 
case of ornaments composed of little tropical lirds was 
on a chair near Helena. A great full-length murror 
was at one end of the room; she could see herself 
reflected in it from head to foot. Dresses were dis- 
played on stands, the magnificence of which fel] upon 
her like a new revelation, Presently her eye caught 
a humming-Lird impaled on the spike of a brown and 
atreaked ticer-lily; she uttered an inarticulate cry of 
admiration and plucked Cawth’s sieeve. 

The people in the shop, who had not observed 
their entry, tured round. Cawth looked lke @ 
peasant woman, only that her white cap was covered 
by a bonnet of rusty velvet and antiquated shape 
that had been Lady Darraghmore’s. Helenas coarae 
frieze skirt and coat seemed to indicate the same 
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class, but her hat and the long crape veil was also a 
contradiction. ~A girl atepped forward in obedience to 
a sign from her mistress. 

“What d'you wawnt?" she asked, speaking affectedly, 
and not without some trace of contempt in her tone. 

Helena rephed lacomeally, “That hat,” nodding 
towards the window as she spoke. 

The tone was not that of a common person, what- 
ever the dress might be, so the girl civilly desired 
them to wait a moment, and returned to her task. 
Cawth frowned at Helena and stepped well forward to 
the group. | 

“Ye'll have the goodness,” she began, in a hich- 
pitched peremptory tone, “to attend to the Honour- 
able Miss Ferrard at once—we hae nae time to lose 
Wr ye.” 

The strange voice (the vulgar tones contrasting 
oddly with the almost insolent peremptoriness of the 
command) fell like a bomb among the group. The 
ladies, unwilling to be rude, turned—one so as to face 
the preat mirror, the other so that she could glance 
obliquely through the stands of finery; they looked 
questioningly at each other. The muilliner, however, 
who knew everybody and everything, after the manner 
of her kind, whispered something round the rim of a 
velvet hat she was displaying at the moment, at 
which her customers amiled broadly. She desired her 
assistant to attend to the odd-looking couple, however, 
ao Cawth’s pride waa gratified for the nonce. | 

Presently the ladies swept out, a rich odour of 
sealskin and Hay de cologne saluting Hel’s nostrils as 
they passed They bestowed a pitying half -con- 
temptuous glance om her, which ahe repaid with a 
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frown that made her brows look like one continuous 
line, 

“A large hat,” she said, irritably pushing aside a 
composition of crape and feather flowers presented to 
her view. “I won't have feathers or flowers; I want 
nothing but just a hat.” 

Ske spoke in a loud authoritative voice, What 
business hed these women to be staring at her and 
Cawth? They were going to be paid. Yes, she 
would see that unaccustomed ceremony gone through 
before she left the shop. Cawth, wha imdeed at that 
moment was revolving in the depths of her practised 
brain a scheme to get the hat out of the shop without 
the preliminary, and to her view unnecessary formality 
of paying the bill, might say or swear as she liked. 

“Felt or straw, miss?” said the attendant, respect- 
fully. 

“Show some,” said Hel, shortly; she was puzzled, 
but resolved not to commit herself. 

“Perhaps the youny lady would like a Itubena, or 
a Vandyke, or maybe the new garden shape, or the 
Elvire ?” and another assistant, an older and sharper 
dame, looked over the lid of a box she was busy at. 

The young lady, who did not want for presence oi 
mind—perhaps it was that obtuseness which betimes 
pnawers equally weil—-stared at her stonily. Cawth, 
with a frunt of impatience, retired to a chair by the 
door to mature her scheme. 

“The Vandyke, miss,” seid the shop-girl, showing 
her a hat turned up at one side, with a handsome 
curling plume. 

Helena, without vouchsafing a glance at it, fixed 
her eyes on the bearer with an ominous frown. 


Ei 
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“You heard me, I think,” said she, slowly and dis- 
tinctly ; “a large hat without feathers or flowers.” 

“Tntrimmed hats,” said the wustress, sharply. 
“ Be quick, now, Miss Kelly; here’a Mrs, Blood coming 
across the square, and the Miss Persses.” 

In a moment a number of large felt hata were 
placed before Helena. She selected a high-crowned 
cavalier hat with a broad brim fastened up at one 
side, which fitted down comfortably on her head. 
Then unpinning her craps veil, she tried to fasten it 
ou the new purchase. 

« Aliow me, miss,” said the attendant; and taking 
the veil frum her customer's clumsy fingers, sho 
fastened it in a becoming wreath round tie hat, and 
ther put it on her head. “ Very becoming to you, 
miss,” said she, “very. Like to look at it?” and she 
handed a toilet mirror, 

But Helena turned her back brusquely. 

“Cawth,” she cried, imperiously, “come here. 
Pay for this; do you hear? You have the money 
with you.” | 

Cawth pround her teeth. There was no help for it, 
however, so she produced the fragment of an old apron 
which held her money, and untying with fingers that. 
trembled with rage the complicated knota that fastened 
up her store, counted ont the twelve shillings demanded 
by the miiliner, then followed Helena, who had stalked 
out of the room majestically. 

“Ma word!” she expioded, once in the street, “ but 
yere the gran’ leddy, Miss Ferrard! Twal shillin’ for 
a bit bare hat, an’ ‘Cawth, pay for thia; div ye hear?’” 
She gave a ludicrous imitation of her young mistress's 
tones of command ; then, catching aight of Hel’s im- 
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passive countenance, with a sudden lapse from mimicry 
to venom, * Just wait till I see Clan the night; he'll 
rug yer ears, ya cutty. Gae way doon the street an’ 
in straight t' house; pit turf o’ the fire, an’ wait till 
I come.” 

Thus speaking, she gave Helena a push as they 
reached the corner of their own street, and they parted 
company. Cawth plunged down a filthy lane under 
an archway, sa low that only one person at a time 
could stand erect beneath it, to find a dealer im second- 
hand furniture from whom she had bought the plenish- 
ing of their rooms, and with whom she was now to 
drive a nefarious bargain, to the despoliation of the 
family’s creditors. 

Cawth, having exucted the uttermost penny, ar- 
ranged that he was to come late at night with a cart 
and remove the tables, chairs, and beds; a candle was 
to be lighted and left burning by the last person— 
usually herself—to quit the house, and the key might 
be left in the door. The nicht mail—the last train to 
quit Galway—would take them all off that aizht. 
Cawth had indeed intended at first to take Hel to 
Cork and ship her by the Bristol packet before under- 
taking the troubles and perils of “ flitting.” But 
reflection had convinced her that the old lord was 
now too feeble, mentally and physically, to be left 
with safety, so she changed her programma, and 
decided that her master and Hel and herself were 
to travel together as far ag they could south * Aa 
for the boys, Clan had gone before daybreak; the 
dogs, with Char, had found shelter in Jim Blake's 
hut on the Claddagh, to follow at their leisure, and 
Isidor was to accompany them to Mallow, and thence 
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vo on with his father to Darraghstown to the hotel 
where Clan had already ordered rooms. 

They bad not seen Isidor since breakfast, and 
Carth vowed vengeance on him for not being in 
readiness to assist in the disposition of her boxes 
and bundles. She also felt anxious fest he, not 
being aware of her sudden plans, should fail to 
appear m time. She hired a cart to take the 
lugeace on to Oranmore, a station beyond Galway, 
where they were to meet the midnight train. The 
coods despatched, Cawth prepared dinner, and having 
eaten it, the family lay down for a few hours’ reat. 
At eleven o'clock Cawth rose, woke his lordship and 
Heleta, and sent them up to the station. Helena 
was cautioned to wear her veil close over her face, 
and to avoid the crowd. They took third-class tickets 
of course, and as at that late hour few were at the 
station save travellers and persons on business, they 
hoped to escape unobserved. 

At the last moment, when Cawth was lghting 
the candle which was to serve the double purpose 
of blinding such neighbours as might entertain sus- 
picions of the unwonted stir and movements, and also 
as a signal to the broker who was to come in and 
carry off the furniture, in bounced Isidor with # string 
of fish. His noisy outburst was checked by UCawth, 
and apeedily comprehendipy her, he flung the string 
of fish on the floor and made off to the station. 
Here he found Hel and his father, both shivering 
in a for corner of the third-class waiting-room. 
About one minute before the bell rang Cawth made 
her appearance, the hood of her huge blue cloak 
pulled over her head. They took their places, and 
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after a few minutes’ delay the moail-train started. 
At Oranmore the boxes were ready. Cawth jumped 
ous and saw to their safe bestowal After that 
antil they reached Athenry Junction, where they had 
to wait for a train to take them across King’s County 
to Portarlington, not a word was exchanged between 
the travellers. They reached Mallow about midday 
the next day, after a journey through a bleak region 
of stubble fields and bog, where they were to part 
company. The Cork train was soon ready, and 
Cawth, selecting Helena’s bundle and black bag from 
a imiscellancous heap under their seats, got down. 
Hel stood up and prepared ta get out. Lord Dar- 
rephmore was lying at full length on the opposite 
seat. His nose was all that was to be seen in the 
space between bis hat and the red silk muffler which 
hid the lower portion of his face, She did not know 
whether he wag asleep or not, 80 touched his hand 
timidly. 

Ha opened his eyes with a start. 

“Where are wef Mellow? Oh yes, Mallow 
Junction, J must get up and look out, And, dann 
me, I say, where's the flask, Cawth?” he called 
peavishly, 

“Come on, Hel, I say; will ye lose the train?” 
snapped Cawth without ou the platform. There was 
plenty of time, but she was cold and tired, and this 
wad her way of showing her discontent. , 

“Good-bye, papa,” said Hel awkwardly. “You 
know I’m going to Bath—to my aunts,” she re- 
peated, seeing a puzzled look in his eyes. | 

“Qh yes; good-bye, then, Hel De a good little 
girl, eh? And,” he added, with a glimpse of his 
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old grand manner, for Lord Darraghmore had been 
a gentleman once, “my love to my sisters.” 

Helena got out and made her way with difficulty, 
for she was tired and stiff, after Cawth across the 
platform, Isider, who had plunged out head-foremost 
instantly the train had stopped, made hia appearance 
at the door of the Cork train. He leaned one hand 
on it after they had taken their places, and seemed 
trying to say somethiog, 

“Hel,” said be at Jast, with a suffused look in hip 
vreat eyes, “the rabbit's under the seat. Jim Blake 
carried it up to Oranmore with the things.” 

“Gin I’d Enown he'd sic lumber in his csirt,” 
interrupted Cawth, “I'd ha’ flung it in the street, or 
mien it to itusty to ait.” 

Hel never noticed this interpolation, and only 
looked her thanks darkly from beneath her cavalier 
hat. 

A premonitery whistle from the engine warned 
them the time was come to part. But Isidor did 
not take his dirty hand off the door yet, 

“Ts,” whispered Helena, leaning forward so that 
her chin touched the ledge of the window, "TI did all 
the gut into snares, and there's slip-knots in the cash- 
room cord, too, i the old desk; it’s in Cawth’s big 
box.” 

The train was in motion now. Isidor stepped 
along beside it, his eyes fixed wistfully on her. 

“Good-bye,” he aaid thickly; “in the big desk, 
Cl feed him for ye.” 

Then he dug his hends into his pockets, and 
walked back to his father, wondering to himself 
how many snares there were, and of what aizes 
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Hel had made them, and when would it be Cawth’s 
convenience that he should get at the desk which was 
In her big box? He stood by the door, watching 
with somewhat dim eyes and with a deeper indenta- 
tion than usual over hie nose, the Cork train, as it 
steamed onwards, till the last vestice of smoke had 
disappeared behind the hills. 

Lord Darraghmore roused him presently from his 
reverie by giving him his flask, with direetiona to 
have it filled with the best, brandy to be had at the 
retreshment counter, expressing at the same time a 
hope that Clan hed not neclected to bespeak a 
good dinner at the Darrachmore Arms while he 
was about ordering rooms, Then he lifted his feet 
on the wooden bench, wrapped himself es warmly 
as possible, and settled into a doze. Isidor opened 
the window at the other end of their compartment, 
and, crossing his erma on the top of the door, rested 
lus head on them, and stared out at the wilderness of 
bog and moor that stretched away westwards to the 
mountains, 
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CHAPTER IY. 


“Thy dark eyes opened nat, 
Nor first revealed themselves to English air ; 


For there is nothing here, 
Which, from the outward te the inward brought, 
Moulded thy baby thought” 


Heitena and her attendant reached Cork late in the 
alternoon; both were tired, and Cawth pave full vent 
to her weariness and bad temper in a series of acold- 
ines and revilings. 

“The Ferrards were a pack of fules; shiftless, 
bootless crew: t' workhouse waa t’ proper place for 
‘em all, beggars and scant o grace lot. An’ Cawth 
would sea them there yet. As for Hel, black nowt, 
her fins aunts wad soon rid the hoose of her. Heh 
Shed live to see 16,” 

Here she was taken by a ft of asthmatic coughing, 
brought on by the joiting of the old covered car she had 
hired—for when in cash she had all her compstriots’ 
aversion to walking—to take them to Cawih's sister's 
house, situated in a back street near the butter- 
market. 

Helena heard. nothing, or was aa if she heard 
nothing; she and Cawth sat on one side of the 
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“jingte, her parcels occupied the opposite seat. 
Helena was next tha door, and was busy watching the 
crowds of Patrick Street, and the gay, well-lit shopa 
they passed by. She had eaten scarce anything since 
the previous night, and felt rather giddy and weak; she 
was anxious, toc, in aplte of herself, and dreaded the 
unknown future that lay across the sea. She pondered 
Cawth’s words, “Miss Elizabeth, a braw dame and 
prood,” and those mysterious “ Enelish ways.” How 
she wondered what they could be. 

At last, after some searching and inquiry, they drew 
up at a house, the lower part of which was oecupied by 
a littie shop. Cawth got down first, biddine Helena 
remain until she came out again. After a quarter of 
an hour's delay she presented herself, accompanied by 
an old woman, somewhat stonter, but in other respects 
the counterpart of herself. She curtsied to Helena, 
and, collecting her scanty tugeage, hid her walk in. 

They passed through the Little shop, reeking 
hornilly of salt-fish, stale vegetables, and tobacco, and 
passed into a queer litle sitting-room behind it. 
Cawth put down the bundies in a corner, and telling 
Helena to wait for her, went out There was a turf 
fre in the grate, and the girl waa glad to sit down and 
warm herself, for the evening waa chilly, So she 
pulled an oid rickety arm-chair close to the prate and 
géated herself. 

here waa nothing to be seen from the little 
window; it was choked with plants, stragcling, un- 
healthy-looking geraniums with pele, waxy leaves; 
over the chimney-piece hung a picture of Emmet as he 
atood addressing his judge, hia arma folded, and, but 
for the attitude, not unlike the common representation 
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of Napoleon. Jennies and Jessamies in paudy crockery- 
ware decked the chimney-piece, and a dirty white cat 
sat on a straw stool before the hearth. The piace was 
dirty and frowzy, and the air intolerably bad; but 3% 
was warm, and Helena, a9 we may imagine, was not 
disposed to be too critical. She took off her hat and 
laid it on the table; then, leaning her tired and aching 
head on the rail of her chair, in that uneasy attitude 
fell asleep. 

She was roused after an hour or so by Cawth, who 
came in bringing some provisions in a basket. She 
fetched a kettle full of water from the street pump and 
cooked steaks for supper, in which meal they were 
joined by the old woman of the shop. 

Helena drank her tea eagerly, She was too weary 
to take part in the conversation, though she heard it 
all drowsily. 

“ An’ so they're back to Darraghstown? dear me,- 
said the old woman, “ an’ yon lasa is to go to England 
the morn. Did ye speer the time o’ the lbwoat, 
Cawth ?” 

She spoke like Cawth, with the real northern ac- 
cent, Thirty yeara of absence had in no way dulled 
ita edge, grating and sharp as the day they had quitted 
their native village. , 

“Ay!” replied Cawth; “an’ I’m away now to find 
Jim O'Brien ; he’s going over wi' pegs, an’ he can look 
to her too. She's no just that steady that [ can Jat her 
gae alane,” | 

And Cawth’s malignant gray eyes looked over to 
see how this shot told. Hel had heard nothing, she 
was fast falling asleep again. The warmth and close- 
ness of the little room, added to fatigue, acted upon her 
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almost like a sleeping draught. Her head was sinking 
on her breast, and her long eyelashes almoat taucheec 
her cheek. She Icoked beautiful, notwithstanding tha’ 
she wag weary and travel-stained; a faint red flusl 
coloured her cheeks, and the neglected tangled hair hac 
fallen back, leaving her fine brows uncovered in thei 
matble beauty. 

“Qhe’s some Like the others, I wat,” said Cawth’ 
sister, setting down her saucer and looking acrosa t 
whera the girl sat; “none so good-lookin' as Elizabeth 
She's ower tawny for that.” 

“Tawny,” repeated Cawth; “an' a rale Ferrard, 
black and dour; gin ye raised het she'd think i:ttle o' 
atickin’ ye wi' a knife-—imy word for it she would.” 

The other grinned approvingly. 

“Ts Clanrickarde, what ca’ ye the biggest ane, wi 
the auld lord yet?” 

" Ay,” replied Cawth, “he sune winna be though 5” 
and she nodded mysteriously, “ He'll be after Claude 
to Austria, I’m thinkin,’ au’ jest as guid; we haena 
enough for oorselves, let alane keepin’ yon great fool 
He's better off; ma word, I diana ken the minute 
wed hae the polis’ doon on us, thievin’ an’ poachin’ 
an’ robbin’ frae ane end o' the week to the other. 
He was in wi’ a gang that hed a still in Galway, 
an' when it was taen by the polis’ Cian had to run 
like a deer, and hide for three days. I haena peace 
oO my life,” 

“ Be here!” ejaculated the listener, piously. 

From Clan to Char, from Char to Isider, Hel and 
Lord Derraghmore, Cawth dealt impartial justice all 
round. The very schemes she herself had hatched and 
suggested she now unfolded to her willing auditor, 
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painting them in their blackest colours, reviling and 
ridiculing those whose bread she ate with a bitterness 
and venom that would have astonished Helena herself 
could she have heard her. Every wild prank or ill 
deed was dilated upon by this faithful follower, whe, 
indeed, waa but refreshing her memory ere she should 
commence the “ pastures new” awaiting her among the 
Darraghmore gossips, though with them she would 
exercise a certain discretion. Cawth knew what to tell 
and what to keep, She would spread tales of Clan's 
vices and follies, but she would stoutly deny that the 
larder was supplied with hares and rablits from the 
demesne; that it was her interest te hide, and she had 
a keen eye to her own interest, She would recount 
with painful exactitude the oatha of Char and Isidor, 
but she would omit the depredations with snares and 
traps that the youths committed in the coverts and 
preserves. Cawth had saved money. Although she 
had no wares she had the disbursements of such 
part of the family revenue aa was devoted to paying 
bills and the household outlay generally, She was too 
wise in her generation not to take care of herself; and 
notwithstanding all this she loved the Ferrards, and 
grudged no exertion or labour in their bebalf. 

* She's going to the aunte—the lord’s sisters, dear ! 
They canna be young noo,” said the old woman 
thougitfully. 

* Ay, we're well rid o Hel,” was the nurses reply, 
casting at the same time a glance of mingled affection 
and bitterness at her now sleeping charge. “ Wad ye 
believe me, Meg, she canna mair than read a bit, an’ 
sha'll be sixteen in a month-—-a muckle guid-for-nasthin’ 
thing, an’ ignorant as @ kish o' brogues.” 
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Cawth and her sister remained till the tallow candle 
which illumined their little den was nearly burnt out. 
Poor Helena, whose childlike beauty formed a striking 
contrast to their weird hag-like faces, still slept 
heavily, Then Cawth remembered that her task to 
jnquire about the boat and the escort for her charge 
was yet undone. So reluctantly she had to forego dis- 
coursing on her congenial theme, and pulling her great 
blue cloak around her. set out for the shipping oifice. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


NEXT morning at four o’clock in a cold gray twilight, 
Helena and C'awth were standing on the quay hy the 
packet-boat watching the embarkment of some hundred 
shrieking pigs, who were to form her travelling com- 
panions to Bristol. The last firkin of butter and the 
last unwilling porker had been consigned to then rTe- 
spective places when a burly, frieze-coated man, with a 
red wholesome-looking countenance set in a framing of 
yellow beard, approached them and shouted to Cawth. 

“ Mornin’: now, ma'am, where's your conaignment ? 
time we were getting aboard.” 

‘Mornin’, Mr. O'Brien,” replied Cawth with dignity ; 
“ve'll mind Lord Darraghmore ? this is his youngest 
leddy, an’ [’m pittin’ ber in yer charge so far's 
Bristoi.” 

Hel looked up into the cattle-drover’s great face, 
half-curiously, half timidiy ; the big man stepped back 
and raised, with an almost irresistible gesture of respect, 
his old felt caubeen, showing a broad white forehead 
and a mass of curly hair above the red-and tan of his 
face. 

“ Sarvice, miss; I'll be proud to be ony assistance 
to ye.” . 
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A bell rang on board, and the order to clear the 
ship of shore-folk could be heard. Cawth looked at 
Helena one moment; a atrange grimace contorted her 
weather-beaten cunning old face, and something of a 
softened look shone in her eyes a3 ske looked at her 
last nursling child on her way alone and unfriended 
across the sea. She hesitated one moment, then dip- 
ping her hand suddenly into her pocket, by an alert 
flank movement placed herself between the drover and 
her charge. 

“Hel,” she whispered eagerly,“ gle me yer handker- 
ehicf—quick.” 

She snatched the handkerchief which the girl held 
out wonderingly, aud knotted two gold coins in if, 
fastening them in « tight snaxyl with the aid of her 
teeth. 

“Now, miss, by yer leave; ‘tis time we was off” 

“ Guid-bye ta ye, lassie; mind that now, and sae 
lang’s ye hae it ye dinna want a friend.” 

Hel stooped and kissed the withered cheek, then 
turned, and keeping close behind her escort, crossed 
the narrow ganzway and gained the slippery dirty deck 
of the Bristol boat. It presented a noisy acene in the 
chill gray of the last momming of September. The live 
stack squeaked hideously, big pigs, little pigs, black, 
white, pray, and red, all bemoaned their fate in various 
keys. Huge piles of butter-firkins, hogsheads of whisky, 
gacks and bates, lay promiscnously everywhere around. 
The captain waa shouting his orders from the deck, and 
the crew seemed to be in their own way and everybody 
else's. The big hawsers were caat off and fell with a 
splash into the river; the paddjea turned forward 4 
couple of strokes, then back as many; gradually her 
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head pointed outward, half-a-dezen quick strokes an? 
there lay a great gulf of seething foam-flecked water 
between them and the shore. Helena walked down to 
the end of the deck and mounted on a bale to look 
over the bulwark. The quay behind them was fast 
recedin«, and she could see Cawth in her black bonnet | 
and great cloak leisurely walking away. Helena pulled 
her hat down tight, and stood watching the white ter- 
races on the shores of the Lee glide by; gradually the 
river widened, the banks rose higher, and the lovely 
aylvan scenes of Passace lay abreast of them. The 
trees were putting on their autumn hues, and to 
Helena’s eyes, accustomed to the will wastes and 
stone walla of Galway, the masses of exquisite foliage 
almost realised in their brilliant and varied colouring 
her most cherished visione of fairyland. 

Down to the very edge of the water, whose ripples 
kissed their overhanging branches, grew the arbutus 
mingled with alders, silver larch, and willows. Helena 
looked longingly at the shadowy aisles between, and 
thought how delightful a covert she could make in 
such a place with Isidor; he, barelerved, with spear or 
anare, stepping noiszelessly among the shiny pebbles, 
while she, on book iatent, or more often keeping watch- 
ful guard against gurprise, paced up and down the 
banks. 

A harsh ery roused her from her dream; sie looked 
up and saw a couple of gulls flying in their wake, near 
enough for her to hear the heavy strong beat of their 
Pinions, and see their hard wolfish eyes. She had a piece 
of bread with her, and breaking it flung it out to them. 
They pounced upon it and seized it almost as it reached 
the water, then rose mid-air again, ewaying to and fro 
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with almost the same undulating motion as if floating 
on the water. Every now and then their shrill cry 
reached her ears. 

She went down to breakfast, summoned by the big 
drover, whe placed her beside himself, and loaded her 
plate with food in kindly token of his goodwill. Helena 
thanked him with a look, and ate her breakfast with 
the keen relish of a growing gual Meanwhile he, feeling 
bound to do his best, thought he ought to make some 
eouversation, and plied his charge with rough poimt- 
blank questions. 

How far might she be going? and where? and to 
whom ? and the Jike. 

Tt was all meant with the best intention, but he 
was speedily compelled to give it up aud attack his 
breakfast dtseomfited. 

Helena had soon finished, and began to wonder how 
she might edze her way out of the narrew bench, in 
whick she was hemmed on one side by her burly 
cavalier, and on the other by an equally burly preat, 
beth of whom were absorbed in the business of eating. 

Presently the drover leaned back and laid down the 
saucer from which he had been imbibing tea with a noise 
wet unlike that of cne of his own fourfooted belong- 
inga in the forecastle when engaged at a troncoful of 
buttermilk, He east a sidelock at Helena, whose dark 
eyes were travelling round the table in perplexity, ther 
leaned back, and passed his next neighbour, till he 
reached the ear of a man seated further up, to whom 
he whispered, audibly enough to be heard by Helena 
an well: 

“The young lady here beside me, ye seen her come 
aboard, Smith; whisht, she’s a lord's daughter, ay fait.” 

¥ 
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Smith, an English jobber, instantly leaned as far 
forward as ha could to stare open-mouthed at the sub- 
ject of his friend’s remark. He did not enjoy the 
vision of nobility long. Helena had heard; she stand 
up, ang turning round with difficulty cot her foot on 
the bench ; a light spring landed her on the floor, and 
heedless of the general murmur and stare that rreeted 
this feat, she was out in a moment and away back to 
her post in the stern. - 

The sun had broken through the clouds by this, and 
cilded the white houses among the trees and the distant 
Waterford mountains lying in purple and gray to the | 
east. A salt smell was in the air, and the breeze be- 
came stronger a8 they neared the ocean. Helena 
shrunk herself close in her jacket, a wretched rag of 
thin cloth, She had neither rug nor shawl, and won- 
dered, in case it waa possible for her to go down to the 
cabin again, whether the bad sinell or the cold was the 
most endurable evil She decided on remaining where 
she was, and leaning against the tatirail, looked about 
her with wondering eyes. As they were passine Roche’s 
Point her guardian presented himself on deek and 
locked all around for his charge; catching sight of 
her where she waa perched on a heap of merchandise, 
he steered his way towards her somewhat unateadlily, 
for the big Atlantic roilers were sweepimg up now, and 
the boat’s motion was rather uncertain. 

“Look out beyant, miss, an’ you'll see a big steamer; 
that’s an American” 

Helena’s eyes obeyed the direction of his finger, and 
she could see a huge black yeasel steaming towards the 
harbout they had quitted. 

“Arn't you cold, mise?” asked the drover, replacing 
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his little black pipe in his mouth, and scanning Helena’s 
wan cheeks and pinched biue lps. 

“NM—no,” she answered untruthfally. 

He disappeared, and returned with a rug which 
from its appearance aad smell, must have done duty as 
a horse-cloth in ita day; and unable conveniently to 
wrap it round her, the good-natured fellow opened it, 
end handed it to her by the two corners, She drew 
it round her shoulders gratefully encugh, and thanked 
him with a smile that lighted up her face. He saun- 
tered off to join his friend the English drover, who 
was seated near the funnel. 

“My heye!” this gentleman began, “so that’s the 
Honourable Miss Ferrard, a lerd’s dauchter— come 
now, railly, Jim.” 

Jim, whose black pipe was in process of being re- 
plenished, could spare no breath fur further asseveration 
than that conveyed by a solemn nud. Vresently, when 
the little cube of tobaceo was in full blast, he bevan ; 

«That she is so, Smith—-a rale article too; none «’ 
yer new musharoon Enghsh lot, but a ginuine awld stock 
entirely, They've broke through, broke hosse and foot.” 

"Broke! IT rayther expect it, Jim; if hever I seen a 
lord’s daughter a-travellin’ that way! why, look at ‘er 
cloes.” 

*Smith,” said the drover in an emphatic tone, 
“just you whisht now, and let the lady alone; she’s 
travellin’ undher my care. You's a good judge of pigs, 
I dare say, but I never known you was » judge of 
ladies’ eloes; an’ a lady she is, whatdever. Its no 
business of ours, if so be she ig down on her luck.” 

Smith aduitted the truth of his friend's arqument, 
and Helena was Jeft alone for the rest of the journey. 
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The beat reached Bristol at about one o'clock at 
night, and the stewardess, at the instance of the drover, 
kept Helena on board and provided her with a bed. 
The next day he came down to the boat early, and 
having learnt her destination, collected her luggage, a 
staal] wooden box and a bag, and took her to the rail- 
way station. He tried hard to be allowed to pay for 
her ticket, but Helena pushed his hand aside indig- 
nantly. He then beeged her at least to keep his rag, 
but she declined this also. She tovk her seat in a 
third-class carriage; her esquire remained standing by 
the windew, As the train moved off, ha raised his 
hand to his hat respectfully; some’ sudden impulse 
made Helena held out hers. The big man grasped it 
cordially in hia reat brown fist. | 

“God save ye, miss, an’ send you your own again 
wan day,” said he fervently, a flush of pleasure and 
oratitude covering his cheeks, and his gray eyea twink- 
ling, Helena smiled drearily; the tram swept on 
with a wild shrick, and the big drover was left behind. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


"You bring blithe aire where’er pou tread, 
Blithe airs that blow from down and ea ; 
You wake m moa Pan uot dead— 
hot wholly dead /— Autongd, ” 
4. Dopaon, 


Tx the front drawing-room of one of the best houses in 
Plantagenet Terrace, Bath, sat a couple of old ladies. 
lt was a pretty room, owing much more tu ita well- 
proportioned size and its handsome and mussive fittings 
than to the adventitious aida of modern upholstery. 
The furniture was solid and old, the ruby velvet of the 
curtains sadly faded and worn, and the gilding of the 
tall looking-glasses tarnished, but nevertheless there 
was an air of solidity and antiquity about everything. 
There were fine pictures on the walls—a@ landscape or 
two that a connoisseur would have approved, and 
san-pieces that made one almost ameli the salt brine, 
and feel amid the half-decayed sweetness of the great 
jara of rose-leaves that scented the air, the rough 
caresses of the sea breeze, A large cabinet of black 
oak, in the top of which was set, the centre-point of a 
curious wreathing of animals, flowers, and fruit, a fal- 
con with the motto Rapas, Venetian glass of cobweb 
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texture, and quantities of beautiful Sévres and Dresden 
filled the shelves; in the centre of all stood a bouguet 
of late flowers—-searlet geraninms and yellow lady- 
slipper glowing against the black background, and 
mignonette, ita long stems heavy with Little seed-bells, 
seattcring its bitter-sweet perfume. 

A Jong low book-shelf ran along one side of the 
room, aud the old calf aud morocca-bound volumes 
looked dingy and well-worn On the table stood a 
writing-case; open books lay about, the Standard and 
Guardian, some bnght-coloured needie-work, and in 
he centre a graceful marble statuette. 

The younger of the two ladies was seated before the 
wriling-case ; she might be sixty-eight or seventy. A 
andsome old woman with imperious features, a short 
ripper lip and a rich mellow-tinted skin, to which the 
flowing colours of the hangings scemed an appropriate 
frarsing, and large full eyes. Her hair was not yet 
quite white, and she had plenty of it, but it was 
gathered plainly back out of sight, beneath a cap of 
lace and velvet. Her dress was the finest, softest, 
black cashmere, and she wore ruffles of fine lace at ber 
threat and wriats. The other old lady sat near the 
fire, m a curious old leaning chair, on the back of 
which was embroidered, in now faded silk, a huge 
monogram F, surmounted by the crest and motto. 
She was a few yeara older than her sister, but waa 
much more feeble physically and mentally. Her hair 
was snowy white, and her full dark brown eyea had a 
féeble clouded look; she had been knitting something 
of soft fleecy wool, but the needles lay unheeded in 
her lap, and the ball had rolled away across the rug. 

“Clanriekarde hag not named a day, then, you say?” 
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The lady sitting at the table took up a letter, as 
she replied : 

“ No, Elizabeth, our nephew has not arranged a day 
or titne.” Then she fixed a pair of poid spectacles on 
her uose, and, for the second time, unfolded a very 
dirty half-shect of paper, on which was scrawled, in 
Mr. Clanrickarde Ferrard’s unformed characters, the 
fulluwing eplstle ; 


* Dn ANTS, 


« This Is to Jet you kno that Helenna excepts yr 
olfer with thanks, and she will leeve imedietly "—({Clau 
had made several attempts at “immediately,” and the 
reyult was a ternble smudge)" per Cork to bristol. 
My father is wel and all here at present, which I hope 
thia finds you and my ent Elizabeth the same. 

“¥rs obediently, 
“CLANEICEDE FERRARD.” 


Miss Ferrard read this effusion, which, be 1$ ob- 
served, bare nelther date nor atldress, and shook her 
head slowly. Then she folded it, put it back in the 
dirty blue envelope belonging toit, and opening the case 
of her writing-desk, laid it carefully aside, She rose 
und walked to the bay-window and looked across the 
top of the jardiniére, then turned, after a moment or 
two, and seated herself opposite her sister by the fire- 
aide, 

“Tt fear, Elizabeth,” said she, after a pause of a few 
minutes, which she spent looking with a troubled brow 
into the fire,“ we have not yet realised the responsi- 
bility and magnitude of the task we have undertaken. 
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Were she a child, it would be different: but ashe is 
Bixteen, and at that age her habits, I fear, will be formed. 
And it is eo difficult to eradicate rooted habita; think 
how she has been brought up.” 

“Well, my dear, it cannot be helped, Pray do not 
distress yourself on my account After all, she is a 
child still; she ts-—" (Miss Elizabeth Ferrard stopped, 
hesitating, and turned her knitting in her long white 
fingers}-—“ she may be a child in many ways. I have 
na doubt that in point of instruction she ia behind most, 
children of half her age; but I fear the Ferrard temper. 
Her mother was a common person too,” 

“Yea, yea, my dear; but we must make allowance. 
It is not everybody, my dear Alice, that has been so 
sionally blessed as we; removed at such an early time 
from contact with everything that was calculated to 
mijure or harm us. So carefully trained, so guarded 
and aheltered. Indeed, my dear,” continued the old 
lady, raising her dim eyes to her sister's face, “I have 
thought that we must be especially mindful of the great 
difference between us and this poor creature, and—and 
be more indulgent with her on that account Now, 
Alice, ia not that your idea toa? Yes, I am sure it 
was. Poor little creature, we must not be hard on her,” 

Mias Alice Ferrard did not reply. Her brows arched 
themselves in a nervous way, and her eyes strayed over 
the brithant steel grate with its glowing fire, above 
which, on the beautiful carved white marble mantel- 
piece, a Dreaden clock, wreathed with the loveliest and 
most fragile little flowers, and surmounted by an arch 
ehepherdess and shepherd, with lips parted in a smile 
of eternal happiness, ticked so peaceably and calmly. 
A bronze Hermes, with upheld caduceus, wes poised 
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eracefully on a tiny sphere; and a charming Hebe, pre- 
senting 4 cup with nod and beck and wreathed smile 
a stray aunbeam lirhting up her dusky dimples, wa: 
his companion, divided from him always by the shep- 
hetdess and shepherd, on top of their eminence; twe 
long, slender glasses held tall fuchsias and a spike o: 
two of fame-coloured gladiolus, and bronze candelahr: 
filled the ends of the mantelpiece. Everything was 
bright, well kept, and orderly. Miss Alice noticed this 
with asigh, and looked almost sorrowfully at a splendid 
tortaise-shell cat, who, curled on a soft-knitted cushion, 
was asleep at her sister's feet. She observed the ball 
of white wool lying in perilous proximity to the cat’s 
feet, and, picking it up, laid it with a sih in her 
sister's lap. 

“Ralph said, if she comes at all to-day, it will be 
about three o'clock’ It is now a quarter past three ;” 
end Miss Alice went once more to the window to look 
out, Scarcely had she taken a survey of the street 
when she uttered a little cry of surprise, 

“Some one ls getting out at our door, Elizabeth ; 
can it be Helena? But I see no lugeage. Oh! per- 
heps it has been taken in, Lear, dear !” 

ire Miss Ferrard could rise from her chair to follow 
her sister, the door of the drawing-room was opened, 
and Ralph, the solemn old butler, announced in sepul- 
chral tones, “ Miss Ferrard.” 

The twa old ladies advanced simultaneously, with 
hands outstretched, to the tall, awkward girl, who atood, 
uncertain whether to advance or not, just where ahe 
had stopped on entering the room, The dim, mellow 
tinge of everything, the half-shade and the faint, deli- 
cate odours, after the sunlight and noise without, almoat 
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stunned Helena ; she could hardly sea, and proped rather 
uncertainly with her clumay gloves for the hands ex- 
tended te her by her aunts, 

Miss Elizabeth kissed her on the cheeks; Miss Alice, 
who had intended to do so, forgot it, so astonished way 
Bhe at the cirl’s looks. 

Helena, indeed, was rather the worse for the journey ; 
her hair, which had not been smoothed or dressed since 
she left Galway, had broken partly loose from its plant, 
and hung in & tangiec mane down her back; her face, 
always scinbre, was more so than ever, and her eyes 
expressed all her bewilderment and uneasiness ; her new 
hat cast an additional shadow over her cunutenance, for 
she had crushed the brim by sleeping an it in the train 
—and, indeed, at the present moment it was on with 
the wrong side to the front. 

“Now, my dear, my poor little*thing,” began kind 
Misa Ferrard, “come over here to the fire,” 

And she took the mrl’s hand in hers, and Jed her 
towards the chair beside her own. Miss Alice, whe 
was tongue-tied from pure wonder, followed thet. 
Helena subinitted quietly, and sitting down, stared in 
bewilderment at her new surroundings. 

“How is your father? and did you leave Clan- 
rickarde and your other brothers well ?” 

“Theyre well,” replied Helena abruptly, but dis- 
tinctly. “They're all cone to Darraghmore,” she added. 

*Darraghmore! back to Darraghmore! Impossible!” 

Helena looked up from under her hat. | 

“Maybe ‘twas Darraghstown. Clan waa writing to 
the hotel the same tims he wrote to vous.” 

“ Yous /" yepeated Miss Alice to herself, with a 
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horrified shudder. “This is dreadful—dreadful! Far 
worse than I aver expected !” 

Helena yawned now, without even the formality of 
putting her hand before her mouth, 

“Vou must be tired, dear child,” said the elder lacy, 
taking the girl’s hand in hers, and pulling off the thick 
glove that covered it. “Did you come by Bristol ? and 
who accompanied you 7” 

*Cawth put me on board at Cork, and a man who 
had pigs coming over took care of me; he was very 
kind,” answered Helena simply, putting up a grimy 
hand to rub her forehead es she spoke. 

English training and ways had not obliterated the 
Misses Furrard’s native sense of humour. Miss Elizabeth 
smiled involuntarily; but the smile was quickly followed 
by a sigh. Miss Alice turned aside to conceal a grim 
laugh. 

« And who is Cawth, pray?” she asked. 

Helena looked at her in wonder. 

“Cawth McGonigle— she’s always with us—thea 
setvant, You know.” 

“Would you not like to go upstairs, and wash and 
dress? Pinner has a warm bath ready, and you would 
ttke to change your dress. I shall ring to have your 
trunks carried up.” : 

And Miss Alice rang the bell. 

Ralph received the order with stolid Impasstveness, 
and Helena rose in obedience to her aunt’s desire, and 
followed her up the stairs. She stepped wonderngly 
on soft carpets, past a conservatory filled with flowers 
and strange creeping plants: a white statue holding a 
lamp was half concealed by the leaves and tendrils of a 
climbing clematis, They went up two flights of atairs, 
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and entered a little sitting-room, plainly fitted with 
shelves running round the walla, A sewing-machine 
waa In one corner, an old harp in another, some pota of 
flowers were acattered about, and a neat little writing- 
table stood in the window. 

“Pinner uses this room, Helena; but it ia yours. 
You can read and study here as scon as you begin 
to take lessons.” 

Helena did not seem to hear her. 

Then an elderly woman entered. She had a harsh 
face, and turned a cold, disapproving eye on the 
stranger ag she spoke. 

“The young lady's bath is ready, ma'am. Do you 
wish that I should attend her?” 

“Yes, Pinner,” replied Miss Alice. “Come in here, 
Helena; this is your bedroom.” 

Sle led the way az she spoke into a aecond small 
room, behind the sitting-room. 

A snowy ted was In the centre of the room. 
Helena had never seen such a bed before. The 
pillows were frilled and laced, and in the centre 
was a splendid embroidered F. The counterpane was 
lika snow, aud the muslin curtains were lined with 
pink. The toilet-table was a marvel of white muslin 
and pink ribbons, and the mirrors seemed aa if dese- 
crated by the refiection of Helena’s wild face. Pretty 
mate stood before the toilet and the marble wash- 
stand, and a handsomely-fitted dreasing-case stood 
open on the table. 

“ Where are your boxes, Helena? See, this is your 
wardrobe, Pinner will unpack and hang up your 
things if you give her your keys.” 

Then, a8 Misa Ferrard turned round, ahe caught 
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sight of her niece's luggage-——a deal box painted 
green, with a big, sprawling F, traced by Isidor’s 
hand, on the lid. She gave a little gasp of horror, 

Helena, perfectly unconscious to all appearance, — 
thougk a demon of outraged pride was gnawing her 
interiorly, opened her coat, and pulling a piece of cord 
out of the bosom of her dress, produced her key. 

«Pinner, get ready the bath,” said Miss Ferrard. 

Then, when the maxl was gone, she opened the 
little box. In it was Helena’s Galway petticoat of 
black wool, so coarse and thick that it looked ike a 
garmcni of raw sheep-skin; her jacket of the same, a 
counmle of linen under-clothes of the coarsest sort, and 
three pairs of knitted stockines. 

Miss Ferrard dropped the lid aghast, and rose from 
her dnees. 

“Do you mean to tell me, child, that your father 
has sent you out of his house dressed and equipped in 
this menner ?” 

“ He knows nothing about me,” replied Helena sadly. 

“Who got you ready? Who sent you, Helen, ?” 

“Cawth; she bourcht me this hat, and this, and 
this, the day before yesterday, in Galway.” 

Her aunt nodded, thoughtful and puzzled. 

« Well,” she said resignedly, “ now let Pinner do what 
8 hecessary for you, and come down then to us again. 
You must want something to eat,” 

“My dear Elizabeth,” she said, hastening over to 
her sister, “this ig dreadful, fearful. I really don't 
know what I am to do.” 

“Eh! my dear. What—~what is it, pray ?” 

Miss Ferrard almost rose, 

“Oh, ait down, sit down. This creature hay come 
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here almost in a state of nakedness, Such clothes! 
She has a box not larger than your desk, filled with 
savage-losking things, like a peasant’s clothes, She 
hag nothing. Darraghmore-——-well, never mind—T teld 
you how it would be. Is it not fortunate you did not 
send them fifty pounds as you intended to do? I 
must fit her out from head to foot. It is perfectly 
dreadiul, and before Pinner and Ralph too.” 

“Oh, poor child, is that all? Ah, well, we can 
arrance that. Do order them to make her some tea, 
and have her dinner got ready.” 

In about half an hour's time, Helena, fresh from 
the hands of T’inner, presented herself at the drawing- 
room door, She looked like a new being. Her skin 
was soft and clear, and the natural olive paleness of 
her cheeks was suffused with a rose hue; her hair 
was drawn back tightly off her face, giving the low 
forehead its full height, and adding to the width of 
her beautiful temples. Pinner had washed and dis- 
entangled the mass of black hair, and plaited it in two 
huge, sikky braids from the crown of the girl's head. 
Her collar lad been put on properly, her clumsy dress 
somewhat adjusted to her fienre; and her beautiful 
hands were now something to admire and wonder at. 

Pinner had found a pair of her mistress’a high- 
heeled shoes, and these, with fine thread atockings, 
chanced to fit Helena exactly. She felt conscious of 
the change herself, and blushed a little as she walked 
in somewhat unsteadily, for she was unused to her 
foot-gear, and, moreover, felt a littl giddy. She 
made her way over to the chair ehe had occupied 
before, Her aunt tovked up suddenly as she ap- 
proached her. 
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“Aht my dear, you have come down. Yes, yes, 
you have had Pinner to help you, I hope. How pleased 
your aunt Alice will be !” 

At that moment Miss Alice appeared, to summon 
Helena to her meal. Sha could scarcely forbear a ery 
of approval 

Helena read her surprise with a glance of her preat 
eyes, and a slicht frown traced itself on her forehead. 

“Now, come down; the child must be starved,” 
And she took Hel's arm and led her downstairs. 

Ralph was in readiness at the foot of the stairs, 
and flung open the dining-room door. Helena walked 
awkwardly behind her aunt, stepping every now and 
then on the old ledy’s trailing skirt. When she got 
in she was almost dazzled. The afternoon sin streamed 
in, lizhting up an exquisitely-appointed table. A vase 
of chased silver in the centre held tea-roses, craceful 
fern-leaves, and feathery clusters of clematis. A silver 
tray with urm marked Miss Ferrard’s seat at the head 
of the table, A napkin and a little cover-dish stood 
before her seat. The butter was unrecornisable, under 
_ the formin of pale shells and rings, doating in a crystal 
dish of water. The sideboard was opposite the window, 
and its plate-glasa back reflected all the brilliancy. 
Round the walls hung portratts, which looked at Helena 
with a somewhat familiar expression, as do faces of 
people onca known, and almost, but not quite, for- 
rotten, One picture in especial—-a youth, with anft, 
large, brown eyes that seemed to follow her about the 
room, with one hand resting on a greyhound’s head, 
caught her eye; long curls hung on bis shoulders, amd 
& froth of lace filled the open of his scarlet coat, How 
like Isidor, she thought. It was like him; thera were 
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the same short curved lips and round chin, the eyes at 
once daring and sad. Helena did not hear her aunts 
questions-— Would she help herself to a cutlet ? Should 
she give her sugar? Her eyes were intent on the 
picture. 

«That is your great-creat-uncle, my dear. Yes, 
Brangon Ferrard ; he was killed at Ramillies.” 

Helena tooked again. “It is just Isidor,” satd she, 
with a sudden flush of animation kindling im her great 
eyes. Ralph, the butler, looked wp at a beauty of 
Sir Godfrey Kneller’s—a pale lady, with dark hair 
vathered off her face into a cap, and troubled, large, 
blue eyes wandering far away from the poppies and 
dog-roses in her hand—and from her back to the 
young stranger's face. There wes a strong resem- 
blance between them, and he uncovered the dish before 
Helena with something more of respect in his manner, 

Helena’s manners at table fully confirmed the bad 
impressions her appearance and dress had already 
given her new relations, She showed herself to be 
perfectly uncivilised. Her aunta were shocked and 
pained, but they decided to take no notice of her until 
the next day. 

As soon as Miss Ferrard had crashed her cup into 
her saucer and had declined further refreshment, they 
rose to go upstairs. ough and uncouth as Helena 
was, ahe had yet some native sense of fitness; for, al- 
though sitting nearest to the door, which to her might 
have suggeated that she was to go out first, she drew 
back instinctively to let her aunt pasa before her. Mise 
Elizabeth looked meaningiy at her sister and smiled. 

“You see, my dear. Oh, trust me, you will soon 
tame her I” 
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Once in the drawing-room Helena stretched herself 
willingly in a low lounging chair, and began to answer 
the questions with which her aunt Alice plied her. 

What did she do? when did sha rise? the occupa- 
tion of the boys, and so on. 

Hei, who waa silent by nature and habit, answered 
az best she could; and in a short time the two old 
ladies were fairly acquainted with the habits of their 
kinsfolk. Lord Darraghmore appeared between one 
and two; if it wes fina he took a short stroll m the 
sun with Wasky the wolf-doc. The rest of the day he 
Jay on a sofa and read the paper or smoked. ‘Some- 
times she helped Cawth; mostly she was out fishing 
oT bunting rabbits with Iisidor. She hadn’t been out 
for more than a fortnicht now; and Hel, thinking of 
the weary days in the close room at Galway, sighed 
heavily. 

“No, dear child, of course not, 50 soon after the 
funeral of your poor mamma,” said her eldest aunt 
apprevingly. 

“Yes,” answered Helena, “the boys had to fish all 
the time; we hed no money.” 

Then she fell asleep in her chair, overcome by 
fatigue and by the drowsy warmth and quiet, Aunt 
Alice started forward to rouse her, but Miss Elizabeth 
intercepted her autstretched arm. 

“No, dear, let her sleep; she is tired, poor little 
thing. dust leave ail efforts until after to-day. How 
pretty she is!” 

The old ladies looked admiringly at the sleeping 
mirl, the fine oval of whose face showed to parfection 
against the derk velvet of the cham, Her lips were 
parted and moved slightly as she breathed, showing 
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the white even teeth between, One foot was advanced 
carelessly, and the high arched instep and slender 
ankle Helena had inherited from her southern kinafolk 
Were apparent now, clad in Miss Alice's pretty shoe 
and cobweb-like hose. 

"Pretty! yes,” assented Miss Alice; “ but 
Ferrard, with a Ferrard temper. Mark those brows, 
Klizabeth. See, she frowns even in her sleep.” 

“Don't say that, dear——now, don’t; she is young, 
and she will change-——she will improve.” 

“Ah, Elizabeth, if we had but caught her younger ! 
I fear greatly she is set. And you know the Ferrard 
temper. What would we have been now if Lady 
Conyers had not taken us? and we were infants.” 

“Well, my dear Alice, we must only try.” 

Helena retired to bed early. Her toilet for the 
night was soon made, her habits being certainly char- 
acterised by the most marked simplicity. She pulled 
the bows off her hair, and shook the long plaits until 
they felt comfortably loose. She felt afraid to go near 
the toilet-table leat she should break or spoil some- 
thing, and she had already broken a Venetian glass in 
the drawing-room, aco she flung all her clothes on her 
bed, just as she had been used ta do at home, and 
crept in. She had been told by her aunts that Pinner 
would take away her candle, ao she left it burning on 
the chimney~piece. When that discreet personage 
came some twenty minutes later, she cast looks of - 
horror at the pretty room and its occupant, who was 
already sleeping peacefully in the midst of the disorder 
around. Helena’s shoes and «stockings were lying 
where they had fallen as she divested herself of them 
after getting into bed. The black crape bows Pinner 
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had made and fastened into the young lady's hair were 
lying here and there on the floor, and the grimy black 
clothes were tumbled about the snowy counterpane, 
Pinner shook her head grimly: she picked up the 
litter, put everything im its proper place, collected the 
skirts and hung them in the wardrobe, folded the rest of 
Helena’s clothes neatly on a chair beside her bed, and 
last of all took cut the hair-brushea and combs, and 
ranged them on the tolet-table. On the chimney- 
Plece was a nicely-bound Bible; Pinner tock this 
down, and laid it conspicuously on the table among the 
brushes and combs; then she walked off, wondering if 
the young lady would take a hint next morning from 
these little arrangements. 

Helena slept until eight o'clock, The maid awoke 
her at that hour, and pulling back the curtains, let im 
a flood of clear aunlight into the room. 

Helena jumped up im bed, and rubbing her eyes, 
stared drowsily at the new comer. 

“ Gocd-morming, miss,” said Pinner, net unkindly ; 
“FE hope you are rested. I have brought you warm 
water, Would you like me to do your hair, or will 
you be able to do ié yourself the way [ did yesterday?” 

Pinner spoke in an impresstve tone, with her little, 
cold, blue eyes fixed on Helena. 

“Oh, TU do it,” she replied a ttle doubtfully, but 
stull with independence. 

“Very well, miss,” replied the maid. “You can 
ring if you want me, and breakfast will be ready at 
nine, prayers at ten minutea to nine.” 

Then she went away, and Helena, glad to be alone, 
sprang out of bed, She looked all round bewildered 
for her clothes and shoes aud ateckings. First the 
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array of brushes and the Bible caught her eye, then a 
light broke upon her. Pinner had done all this after 
she went to bed. She noted the position of the sym- 
metrically-folded clothes, of the shoes and stockings, 
and resolved never to incur that tacit reproach agai ; 
go after an elaborate toilet, very unusual for her, she 
went dewn to breakfast, feeling alightly fatigued, and 
very hungry. 

She sprang into the dining-room, throwing the door 
open in such an impetuous way that it crashed against 
a chair bebind it with auch force that Ralph, who was 
arranging his sideboard, jumped round with a start. 
Even the Persian cat sat up on the atool, and arched 
its back with a nervous shudder. Helena looked 
round. Her aunts had not yet come down, and she 
felt puzzled what to do. She walked over to the 
window ard looked out. There was not muck to 
interest her; a flecorous, dull terrace, acrupulously 
clean and white. Comfortably-dressed people came 
and went; no bare feet; no red petticoats, or blue 
cloaks ; no wild Spanish faces, with mournful, reproach- 
ing eyes, gazing from beneath the shade of their grace- 
ful hoods; not a murmur reached her ears, used to the 
shrill, strange tonaue of the Claddagh. The passers 
were all dressed alike; not a apeck of colour varied 
the monotony of the view. She looked up and down 
as far as she could reach with her eyes. Away up the 
street the line was broken by a patch of green, and she - 
sighed, thinking of her view of the harbour and bay, 
and her evening watch in Galway, as she sat with her 
eyes fixed on Mauriade Blake's red petticoat away 
down on the quay wall Then Isidor rose to her 
mind, and remembering the picture whose black eyes 
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had followed her yesterday, she crossed hastily to where 
it was hanging, and mounted a chair to view it closer. 
Certainly it was like Isidor. There were the same 
daring, brave eyes, the short, unperious upper lip, and 
the dimple on the round chin, If Isidor were only 
dressed like that, thought Helena, surveying with a 
woman's appreciation the fine laced cravat and scarlet 
coat af her ancestor, Branden Ferrard 

“Good morning, Helens,” said a grave voice behind 
her, 

Helena leaped to the floor instantly. Her aunt 
Alice had come in, Key-basket in hand, and with a 
shawl of some light fleecy wool over her shoulders. 

“Good-morning, my dear,” repeated the old lady, 
atooping forward and kissing the girl's forehead gravely. 
“You must manage to look at the pictures withont 
standing on the chairs. Now, my dear, we shall have 
prayers. Do you see the Bibles over there, on the top 
of the bookcase? Hand them to me. Where is your 
own? Oh yes, I forget; run up to your room and 
bring down your new one, off the chimney-piece,” 

Helena ran upstairs, and speedily returned with 
her Bible. Miss Ferrard had come down merntime, 
and Pinner, Ralph, and a female servant whom Helena 
had not seen before, were ranged by the sideboard. 

Helena was slightly out of breath—she had jumped 
almost half of the last flight; forgetting to shut the 
door, she advanced to receive her aunt Elizabeth’s kiss. 

“Now, my dear,” said aunt Alice, “the door.” 

“Oh,” said Heiena, and stepping forward she gave 
the panel a vigorous push with her foot, and the door 
clapped with a noise that made her aunta jump. 

“My dear child!" And Miss Alice left her place 
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and opened the door again. “ Now shut it always so. 
So,” she repeated, as, having gently closed it, she passed 
Helena on her way back. 

Then prayers began. Helena read her verse threa 
times too quickly, and miscailed several words, to the 
evident tribulation cf the cclony by the sideboard. 
At last it was over, the servants filed out, and they sat 
down to breakfest. 

“Helena,” began Miss Alice. “I wish to say some- 
thing to you before we begin. You must be conscious 
yourself of your deficiencies of manner and deportment. 
Now, my dear, I think we had better begin at once to 
retnedy the most glaring of them; and you will ob- 
serve, that in telling you this, I desire ta have you 
resemble, as neatly as possible, your aunt Elizabeth.” 

Helena, who was gravely pouring tea into her 
saucer, heedless of the trickle running from the bottom 
of the cup on to the anowy cloth, listened attentively 
and with her great eyes fixed upon her aunt. 

“Now, my dear, my dear ]”—Miss Alice's tone he- 
trayed the least shade of asperity—— no one out of a 
kitchen drinka tea go. Pour it all back into your cup, 
and never do that arain.” 

Helena obeyed willingly but clumsily, and by the 
time the cloth had received a second libation, this time 
offered up te the diensdances, she was obliged to move 
away to a dry corner, close by Misa Alice. She proved 
an apt pupil, however, aud before the breakfast was 
over had learned to hold and use her knife and fork, 
to sit and eat properly, and delighted Miss Elizabeth 
by her dacility and eagerness to learn. 

“ After breakfast, Helena, we go out, you and I 
together, I mnst get you some dresses at once. 
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Helena thought of her shopping expedition with her 
nurse in Galway, and wondered how this fresh one 
would be conducted. Ralph waa instructed to call a 
fly, and at eleven they set out. A feshionable mourn- 
ing warehouse in Milsom Street was the first place 
visited, and Helena’s measure was taken for tiree 
dresses. A morning dresa of plain black, a walking 
auit of black silk, and an afternoon dress of cashmere. 
Then to the shoemakers and various outfitters, despatch 
being enjoined on all as a sine gud non. Helena was 
unimpressed by everything she saw; she expressed 
neither admiration nor desire, and assented mutely to 
ali her aunt’s suggestions, She seemed to be, as in- 
deed she was, utterly destitute of vanity; and the 
admiring looks which were directed at her in the street, 
and in the shops, she, ascribing thei to impertinent 
curiosity and criticism, repelled by a sullen frown. 
She was soon tired of shopping, aud of the crowd oi 
strange faces; the novelty wore off speedily, and she 
wished herself back. Only that she did not know the 
way home, she would have slipped quietly away from 
her seat by the counter, and have left Miss Alice to 
decide between the rival merits of Bonnets and Four- 
nier’s silks, without any aid from her. Her head 
ached, too; the stiff uncomfortable braids inte which, 
in imitation of Pinner, she had tortured her hair, 
pained her, and the garish colours of the goods dis- 
played wearied her eyes. She began te think of home 
and wondered vaguely what the boys were doing. She 
puzzled what Darraghstown waa like; not Galway, for 
it was not by the sea; nor Coleraine, nor Thurles, not 
any of the places she had been in in Ireland. i1t waa 
there her iather had been born and brought up, ao 
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wonder he liked 1 Cawth too was glad to go there; 
what could it be like? Then she remembered that it 
waa idle for her to think about Darraghatown. She 
was never to see it, 50 she put the thought out of her 
head. Only for 4 minute; in spite of herself it came 
back. 

“There was the Darragh river running through the 
tewn, 20 close behind some of the houses that you 
eould fish out of window ;” she remembered Cawth's 
talk over the fire, the last night she spent in Galway. 
« And there was the racks ful! of salmon, and watched 
all night, in the season, by Lord Comerford’s men.” 
And Hel, sitting on a high-legged chair in 2 fashion- 
able draper’s shop, watching her aunt choose linens, 
felt. with a sort of pang a strange longing for a hiding- 
place by another river well known to her and Isidor— 
& noisy brawling trout-stream, that ran red-coloured 
from the bogs through one of their favourite haunts. 
Helena thought of the last July day she spent by it, 
lying go still and quiet in a shady corner that the 
water-hens swam to and fro almost within reach of her 
hand, and the swallows darted unconcernedly from 
hank to bank, taking now a fly from tie very surface, 
and then a tiny shell from the grasa at the edge, heed- 
lesa of the aun-glare that drove the dun-coloured trout 
beneath the sedges, and the cattle, fly-plagued, to the 
shelter of the woods and hedgerows. She could almost 
hear the anapping of the creatures’ beaks, and the hum 
of the bees in the branches above her. 

She answered “yes” when she should have said 

no” to eunt Alice’s remerke, and looked so abatracted 
and indifferent to the weighty discussion about the 
proper length of her akirte, that Misa Alice at leat got 
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angry, and requested her sarcastically to descend from 
the moon, if it wera only for politeness’ sake. 

At last they got home, The early dinner passed 
of without much mishap, Helena was attentive to 
Miss Alice’s liberal bints, and ate her dinner slowly 
and solemnly, At last if waa over too, and they re- 
turned to the drawing-room. Helena did not care 
to ait by the fire; she went over to a window-seat to 
look out. 

Tt was s bright, clear day out of doors, late autumn 
as it was. The summer was not quite gona; just 4 
fringe of her gay robes still trailed behind. The few 
treea to ba seen from Plantagenet Terrace were still 
clad in their summer garb. The chestnuta elone 
showed signs of decay; their long leaves were bruised 
and rusty, and the chestnuts were splitting and falling 
from their spiked sheaths, 

Helena looked enviously at the school children 
who were kicking away the dead leaves to discover 
the glossy, new-fallen fruit, A big boy flung stones 
at the high branches, and the whole band rushed, with 
cries of delight, when one or two fell, to selza upon 
and dispute for them. Presently a policeman appeared, 
and shook his head warningly; a nurse seized the big 
boy by the arm and dragged him away, scolding furi- 
ously, and the troop scattered in every direction. 

Helena looked up and down the street vainly im 
search of something interesting; then, disappointed, 
she went to the bookcases, and took down one of the 
faded volumes, and opened it to sea the name. dhe 
could not read the gilt lettering on the back: “* Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall.” She wondered what that 
could be about; there were no pictures to Wlumine 
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her, and the long, unbroken pagea did not look promis- 
ing She poked it back into its place, upside down; 
then tried the next row--—" Blair's Rhetoric,” Macanlay, 
Home; then a whole row of white and gold Italien 
authors. Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, she 
found in one corner, and left them there. 

At last an illustrated edition of ‘Gulliver's Travels” 
came to hand. She was attracted by the title, and 
carried jt off Had she tried the bottom sheif, she 
would have discovered the English dramatists, begin- 
ning with Shakespeare in the right-hand corner, and 
going on from Jonson in a direct line down to her 
brilliant countryman Sheridan. As ii was, she missed 
them, and having curled herself comfortably in the 
window, began her book. : 

Miss Ferrard was dosing meantime tranquilly in 
her easy-chair, Miss Alice was writing notes at her 
table, and entering in 4 leather-bound bock her outlay 
for Helena that morning. 

Presently the leather-covered book was shut with 
a snap, and Miss Alice looked over at her niece, who, 
with both legs curled up tailor-wise in her chair, was 
buried in her book In 4 moment she was beaide 
her. | 
“Helena, my dear, 2 young lady does nob sit a0. 
Stand up.” 

Down came both legs with an impatient Jerk. 
Helena was atanding belt upright, the book clasped 
wide open against her breast. 

“Tsy down your book, dear, if you please, Now, 
like Te.” 

Miss Alice spread out her handsome skirt at each 
side. and seated herself grecefully. Helena imitated 
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her as nearly as she could, and her aunt walked off 
content. 

She did not notioa that her pupil, whose book had 

been laid rather out of reach, was obliged to disarrange 
her pose again to resume it, and that in reseating her- 
self she completely forgot the lesson she had just re- 
ceived. She was allowed to read undisturbedly until 
Miss Ferrard woke up, then aunt Alice called her 
over, - 
“Helens, dear, I think your aunt Elizebeth would 
like you to read out to usa, Anything at all See, 
here ia the Standard; take the leading article, and 
read loud and distinctly.” 

Miss Alice handed the paper to Helena, who turned 
it round and round, wondering what was meant by 
the leading article. Her aunt came to the rescue, and 
pointed it out. 

Helena began to read loudly enough, but utterly 
unintelligibly. Every word was mispronounced or 
wrongly accented, and the punctuation totally ignored. 

Miss Alice uttered a little scream before tae firat 
sentence had been got through. 

* My dear child, that will dao—that will do! Oh 
dear! how dreadfel, Elizebeth! Could you have be- 
lieved it possible ?” 

Then Helena was allowed to go back to the win- 
dow and “Gulliver.” while the old ladies discussed 
this new revelation. , 

Helena's mode of reading her verse that morning 
had not been unnoticed by Miss Alice. It was clear 
that the child had been neglected in every way, and 
the sooner such a atate of affairs was remedied the 
better. A governess, of course, must be got for her, 
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and at once; and Miss Alice decided to apply to the 
clerryman of the parish, as the most likely to know of 
& suitable person. 

In a few days a daily governess was engaged to 
instruct the Hononrabla Miss Ferrard in all the 
branches of a polite education—music, languaces, Eng- 
lish, drawing, and needlework, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


"17 will begone ; 
Shall I stay here to doit? No, no, althangh 
The air of paradise did fan the honse 
And angele officed all, I will be gone. 
Come, aight, and, dar, 
For with the dark, poor thief, [°ll ateal away.” 


“ 4 Most reliable person, so methodical and trustworthy, 
and so experienced ; elderly—-well—-ah—er—my dear _ 
Miss Ferrard, elderly—yes, elderly—about that.” 

“Tam glad to hear that she is experienced with 
girls; and, Mr, Cholmondely, i had feared that my 
dear sister Alice and myself were rather unsuited to 
manage our niece Helena ‘She is so young, and we 

are not accustomed to young people. She must find 
everything so strange here. But now, with Miss 
Babcock’s experience to aid us, nothing can go wrong.” 

And gentle Miss Elizabeth leoked at her friend 
and pastor with eyea positively beaming with grati- 
tude. 

Hoe was a pale, meagre little man, of fifty or there- 
abouts, gentleman-like, with a preat deep voice, of 
which he seemed to like to hear the sound as it re- 
verberated through the room; very “high” as to 
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doctrine and rituaL He wore a priest’s collar that 
reminded Helena of the Roman Catholic priesta at 
home, only this one was thin and pale, and a gentle- 
man; a tolerably clever man, but spoiled, as clergy- 
men in such places as Bath are apt to be, by associat- 
ing too exclusively with the softer sex. 

Helena, from a far corner, surveyed him with acme- 
thing of contempt—“ a sickly-looking, stooped thing ; 
Clan could fight him with one hand.” And she dis- 
liked his critical way of looking at her, and asking her 
what she thought of England——was it not a change 
from “her own green isle?” Green isle, indeed! 
Helena’s eyes flashed. And he said he found auch a 
difficulty in understanding the people in Cork one 
summer he and Mra, Cholmendely had been there; 
they spoke such a curious dialect—quite unpleasant 
to listen to—painful he might say. Altogether, he 
he was sure her aunts, though of course they would 
have a natural predilection for the Jand of their birth, 
would join him in saying England wag much nicer, 
more—er—er—angreeable as a permanent residence. 

Misa Alice assented, amiling. “Ireland, for her 
part, was a charming place to live out of” She had 
forgotten everything about it long ago. 

Helena acarcely understood the little man whose 
sonoTous voice seemed to be rolling and echoing among 
the Cupids and Dons of the ceiling, but she divinad his 
Leaning fast enough, and bent her dark brows in an 
ungtacions scowl 

“Oh yas,” he continued patronisingly, “ by the time 
Misa Ferrard has been o few years among us she will 
have lost her antipathy to England and English ways.” 
(Helena began to understand Cawith’s puzzling sayings 
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now,) * Why—er—how any one can live in Ireland 
except—er—in constant bodily fear I can't imagine, 
really. I should be in perpetual terror of being shot 
—-ha, ha!” 

“You needn't,” Helena exploded contemptuously ; 
“we don't buy powder for nothing.” 

“Ha, he, ha!” This time his leugh was thoroughly 
genuine, and he turned round in his chair to jook at 
the speaker. “Why that is capital—capital! I never 
heard that before. Powder not bought for nothing! 
My dear young lady, I wish everybody would think so 
with regard to everybody else—ha, ha!—-in your 
country.! Excellent! though—-ah! you Irish” (with 
a patronising soothing tone) “are so quickwitted ; yes, 
you reelly are quickwitted now. But I must be 
going, Not any more sherry—och dear no, thank you. 
Good-bye, Miss Ferrard; I shall look for my young 
friend at St. Botolph’s on Sunday. Good-bye.” 

“Well, my dear," said Miss Alice gleefully, when 
the deep notes had died away on the staircase, wak- 
ing atrange echoes in that silent house, “it is settled. 
Miss Babcock will come to us at ten next Monday 
morning, to remain until three. How good of Mr. 
Cholmondely to eall and tell us all about it.” 

« Ah, yes!” returned Miss Elizabeth, “he is such a 
zealous creature. Helens, dearest, don’t you like Mr. 
Cholmondely ?” And without waiting for Helena’s 
anawer, for which indeed she might have waited long 
enough, Miss Ferrard pursued: “The Braziers have 
come back for the winter. How early the place is 
filling, is it not, Alice? I did remark this morning 
that there were a number of people in the boarding- 
house at the opposite corner, Did you not see them } 
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We must call upon the Braziers directly, aud the 
Welds, and Lady St. Johns-—how nice.” 

“Yes. We shall heve quite a gay winter, shall we 
not? and as scon as Helena has done something, made 
some progress with Miss Babcock, we must see about 
having the third Brazier girt—yes, Guinevere Brazier 
in just her ate—down to take tea with her; she must 
have a companion of her own age. Helena! do not 
hoid your book so.” 

“Dear yes,’ said Miss Elizabeth, laying down her 
knitting with an air of astonishment that the idea had 
noi oceurred to her before. “Of conrse, Alice, we 
must remember that, we must remember that.” 

Then the two old ladies sat down to digest the 
news their pastor had brought, and Helena was {for- 
gotten for the nonce. She felt in no humour for 
“Gulliver” now, and she began to speculate as to Misa 
Babcock, whose threatened apparition furnished ample 
food fur her imagination. She ransacked her memory 
in Vain for an example of a governess, Cooper and 
Mayne Reid had overlooked that character in their 
dramatis persone, 60 her erudition waa no help to her, 
and she had to fall back upon her meagre experience. 
There had been a governesa with some family living 
om the Salthill Road in Galway. She recollected a 
shabbily dressed, quiet-looking person who was alwaye 
telling the young Biooda not to walk im the dirty 
places, and always running after them along the road, 
She remembered the children abusing her and calling 
her names, threatening to tell their mamma if she 
refused to do something they wanted A governess 
could not be sach a terrible es after all, Helena 
reflected. 
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She remained in her place quietly for about an 
hour. The ample velvet curtain had fallen forward so 
as to hide her from the room, but she could see her 
aunts still seated talking cheerfully tegether by the fire. 
The dusk was falling, and she could not read, neither 
was there anything to ba seen in the street. It was 
quiet, and dull, and warm within. The cat lay in a 
ball on his cushion, and the fire-licht shone on Misa 
Elizabeth’s snowy hair as she knitted and talked in her 
low Tich voice. The Venetian roblets shimmered on the 
oak cabinet, the crmmson and yellow of the flowers, not 
withered yet, glowed fitfully among the china maestros 
and gods on the shelves; and on the mantelpiece the 
cut crystals of the candlesticks sparkled like dinmonds. 

Helena lounged at her ease with her arm over the 
hack of the chair, staring fitfully at the fire. She felt 
weary, and she did not know why ; she tmed to listen to 
the conversation, but the names were all strange and 
utnteresting, awl she fell into a dream about Isidor 
aud herself. They were out in a boat, near Array, at 
anchor, and fishing. She could feel the salt strong 
breeze from the Atlantic lift the hair off her temples 
under her old hat, and the waves rocked tha boat, and 
now and again a fleck of spray was blown on her 
cheek. The Clare mountains lay bathed in purple aud 
gold to the south, and the horizon was flucked by the 
brown saila of the fishers, Rusty, the lurcher, sat in 
the stern, looking uncomfortable, yet contident, after 
the manner of dogs in unwonted positions. Again, 
they were in the woods, the autumn leaves rustling 
under foot and flying off in sudden skifts across the 
dry ruddy grass. Sheand Rusty had chased them and 
kept up with the best of them many a time, The 
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blackberries hung in ripe clusters down to the very 
edge of the grass, and the cones were tumbimg from 
the high branches of the pines. There was a sharp 
taste in the air, and in sheltered corners an autum 
smell came from the mould and the heaps of damp 
leaves. She would He watching the rabbits for hours, 
while Isider went to look for hares farther off, or atroil 
cautiously down to the weir to see if his night-line held 
a fish. 

Heleng mused and dreamed, and in spite of herself 
a sort of fretting desire came over her to be back to the 
ald scenes again. She drew a deep breath of lunging 
for the fresh sea breezes and the heather she had revelled 
in all the past summer, but she inhaled only the faint 
warm rose-scent that came from the china jars beneath 
the conaole. Then she siched half impatiently, then 
stoad up suddenly off her chair as if to shake from her 
such vexing memorics. Aunt Elizabeth turned round 
at the stir. 

‘« Helena, dear child, come up here to the fire. Why 
are you moping down there? Coie now and sit near 
Ine, my pet.” 

The «irl obeyed languidly, and submitted to have 
her cheek stroked by Miss Elizabeth’s soft. jewetled 
fingers. She was not of a caressing or affectionate 
nature, her bringing up had been singularly devoid of 
all softening or lovable influences, and though a phy- 
siognomist might trace in her full lips and the ardent 
deep eyes capabilities of future passion, fiery and wild 
when once raised, she Was as unresponsive and wnsym- 
pathetic as scme strong wild bird, which may crouch 
under your hand, but has its gleaming eyes fixed on 
the sky and its pinions straining for flight all the time. 
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Threa days, inclusive of Sunday, had to be got over 
somehow before the exciting advent of Miss Babcock 
on Monday, and how Helena suffered in the interval 
no pen could describe. The heavy steamy atmosphere of 
Bath was in itself depressing to one accustomed to the 
fresh Atlantic breezes. The orderly methodical house- 
hold, with its clockwork routine and unvarying mone 
tony, galled the young barbarian's wild untamed spint, 
and she fretled and chafed like some caged animal 
To lock out of window presented little variety-——rows 
of prim, methodical houses, whose very walls expressed 
the comfort, cleanliness, and prim orderliness which 
form the glory of Bath; they had all the same bright 
knockers and bell-handles and snowy doorsteps, cleaned 
at much expense of labour and Bath stone. How 
useless, objectiess it all appeared to Helena, brought 
up in the fatalistic selfindulgent afexdon of the Gal- 
way tribes. 

She was taken out to her afternoon promenade in 
Milsom Street, where she and her aunt Alice walked 
beside Miss Ferrard’s pretty Bath-chair, and threaded 
their way leisurely among a throng of people—invalids 
and cripples, oddly contrasting with fresh golden-haired 
vitla, to look at whom made poor Helena feel wilder 
and more wretched than before. 

Then came Sunday. The chimes from the Abbey 
Church made Hel inclined to throw back her head and 
howl as the dog in the next door garden did. At Iast 
it ceased, and then the oppressive stillness of a Bath 
Sunday held its sway until morning service began to 
ring, and the rattle of the Bath-chairs, carrying the 
invalids to church, filled the whole place. Hel joined 
in the procession, and walked demurely beside her 
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elder aunt's chair. On they went amid the deafening 
clamour of the bells, and into the Abbey churchyard. 
The fresh jook and glare of light rather repelled than 
charmed her, and atter tumbling over the bassocka she 
at last seated herself disconsolately in the farthest, off 
corner of her aunt's roomy pew. She found some occu- 
pation in staring at the yellowing marble monuments, 
Hel saon exhausted the interest of these wondrous 
productions, and pleasant memories of the Sundays she 
used to spend in the smoky, dirty room in Galway 
commenced to erawd upon her with a most exasperating 
clearness, playing begear-my-neichbour or deartd for 
pence with Isi, until the church-time was over, and 
they could escape to the Claddagh or the fields; for 
even in Galway they respected public opinion sufti- 
ciently to stay indoors during service, Not all the 
preacher's oratory sufficed to exorcise the spirit of rest- 
lessness and weariness that now possessed her, and it 
was with an earnest vow never to enter iis portals 
again that Helena ascended the steps of the Abbey 
Church when the weary service Was over. 

Monday morning came at iast, and brought Muss 
Babeock punctually at the time appointed. She was 
a middle-aged Englishwoman, very plam of face, aneu- 
lar, and stilted of manner, as became a person slways 
on the watch for the deficiencies of others, end to whom 
a lapse tnio naturalness or case might have been perilous. 
If governesses are obliged to watch their young charges, 
they have always the eonsciouanesa that they are them- 
selyes under a atrict and malicions survetiiance, and 
liable at any mument to be “hoist with their own 
petard.” Ralph showed her up to the drawing-room, 
and went into the dining-room te anucunce the arrival; 
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the breakfast was searcely over. Miss Alicea took 
Helena, now dressed in a suitable morning dress, with 
neat cuffs and snowy collar and tie, above which her 
wild poetic face looked doubly strange, up-stairs to 
introduce her to her new Mentor. Miss Alice shook 
hands a little condeseendingly with Miss Babcock, 

“This is our nieee—our brother's daughter, Miss 
Ferrard—your pupil, Miss Babcock,” she said with a 
glance at Helena, who stared at her, never dreaming of 
returning the formal and correct salutation with which 
the governess acknowledged her presentation. 

“We shall be good friends I hope, Miss Ferrard,” 
she said a little fussil,, for she was duly impressed by 
the young lady’s social status. “My dear pupils, Lady 
Saltster’s dauchters, with whom I spent five such happy 
years, were 80 attached to me when I left, they pre- 
sented me, the darling girls, with a handsome locket , 
all their names——do you see, Miss Ferrard ?—-are 
engraved inside.” She had opened a queer old locket, 
lialf glass, and was exhibiting it as she spoke. *‘ Alicia, 
Maud, and Elinor” They are all married now—aso 
well married,” continned Miss Babcock, as if that fact 
as well as the presentation of the Incket, redounded to 
her credit. 

“You will find Helens backward for her age,’ began 
Miss Alice, a little nervously. “You see—er—living 
always in the country, and poor Lady Darraghmore 
had auch wretched health-—dreadful-—er—quite so. 
And in the country, in Ireland especially——" 

“Oh, I quite understand, Miss Ferrard—quite! f 
assure you Miss Saltater—now Mrs. Comberbatch— 
will be Lady Comberbatch—-at sixteen could hardly 
write her name. You heve no idea of how quickly 
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she got on; an eldest daughter and her father’s fa- 
vourite. Sir John never rode to hounds without Miss 
Saltster until I came to them, Ob yes, I quite wnder- 
stand all that.” 

Miss Alice cave tokens now that she considered 
the interview had lasted long enough, Miss Babcock 
Tose : 

“We may proceed to our task I suppose, Miss Fer- 
rard, I have taken the liberty”—-she produced a 
black reticule of consilerable dimensions as she spoke 
——af bringing some schoul-books, supposing that may 
pupil had very likely omitted to bring her own from 
home with her. If you have already procured them, 
of course E can return them to the bouksellers.” 

Miss Babcock fixed anxious eyes on her employer's 
face as she finished. 

“Qh, quite right, Miss Babcock; T am glad you 
have been so thoughtful; it will save time so nicely. 
Now, if you will allow me, [ will take you up to the 
schoolrcom. Come, Helena.” 

Misa Reabeock grasped her black bag, which, indeed, 
seemed very heavy, with a reassured expression of 
countenance, and followed Miss Ferrard. 

In accordance with that useful and high-minded 
practice which has crept into general use in British 
commerce, of touting or commission, Mass Babcock, like 
other teachers, was allowed a handsome percentage, 
twenty-five per cent, on all books she bought or caused 
to be bought at the booksellers’ she favoured; so of 
course she was anxious to secure the munitioning of 
Miss Ferrard’s schoolroom. She had noted the absence 
of a piano in the drawing-room; and all the way up- 
stairs her mind waa exclusively occupied by the hope 
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that the achoclroom might also be destitute of that 
medern instrument of torture. 

They entered the little sitting-room which had been 
set apart for Helena’s use. And Miss Babeock cast 
admiring glances round, clanees which became posi- 
tively rapturous when she discovered that her wildest 
hopes were realised—that there was no schoolrooin 
plano, 

“A charming room, Misa Ferrard, a0 airy, so isolated; 
the room of all the house that I would have selected. 
Tt quite reminds me of the dear old schoolroom at 
Lady Saltater’s-—oh, quite! but the aspect is different 
—the park, you know; and the schoolroom was on the 
orgund-floor, jessamine and roses growmy round the 
windows. A lower-—-a perfect bower——our school- 
room was,” | 

“Well, now, Miss Babcock,” said Miss Ferrard, her 
low-pitched but distinet tones falline musically on 
Helena’s ears after tha gaverness’s shrill, hard voice, “ I 
shall leave you and Helena to become acquainted with 
each other. I think we know what is to be done,” 

“Fardon me,” said Miss Habeock, “did J] not 
understand you to say that Miss Ferrard wes to 
learn music ?” 

“ Certainly {” 

“I did not observe a piano. Perhaps you meant 
the harp?” She looked interrogatively towarda the 
instrument which, swathed in its green-baize cover, 
stood in the corner. 

“Oh, I quite forgot all about it! I must speak to 
my sister; it was quite an oversight. Of course a 
piano must be hired—~at all events until we see about 


purchasing one,” 
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“It is & very important matter, in purchasing 
or hiring a piano, to procure ons suited to the touch 
and to the requirements of the pupil I hope you 
wl be good enough to sllow me to select the instru- 
ment for Miss Ferrard, subject, of course, to your 
approval, Pedal and Truss have just got a capital 
assortment of pianos from London, for hire as well 
as sale. J have dealt there exclusively for my pupils 
and myself, and they are most satisfactory.” 

Miss Babcock had quite recently selected a two 
hundred guinea grand piano for a rch county family, 
who had confided the choice of the instrument to her: 
and the commussion—forty guineas—-had been paid 
down by the eminent firm of Pedal anid Truss with 
the most satisfactory promptitude. 

“ Certainly, Miss Babcock ; it 1g very kind of yon 
to take the trouble. TI shall consult my sister, and let 
you know at two o'clock.” 

Then Miss Alice went away, shutting the door 
after her, and Helena and her governess were left 
together. Miss Babcock took off and shook her 
mangy sealskin——the cast-off, no doubt, of some Lady 
saltater—-and hung it, together with her bonnet,’on a 
nail behind the door, Then she poked up the fire 
(the morning was sharp}, placed the most comfortable 
chair at that side of the table next to it, and, taking 
her black bag in her lap, sat down. 

“Now, my dear, come and sit down there—-yea, 
with your hack to the light, and sea if you are 
acquainted with any of these booka.” 

She opened her bag and took out a varied collec- 
tion. Prominent among them “Mangnail’a Questions,” 
in a stiff, shiny cover; a French grammar, selected 
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not so much for its undoubted excellence as for the 
handsome percentage allowed on ita high price; a 
“Murray's Grammar,’ a Spelling-book, a Brewer's 
“iinide to Science,” a volume of Pinnock, a book of 
French dialogues and vocabulary, a French dictionary, 
a jarge book of elegant extracts, a copy-book, alate, 
and exercise-book. Helena watched the disgorgine 
process with much the same wonder that a child 
watches the operations of the conjuror's magic bottle. 

“ Now, ny dear,” said Miss Babcock, surveying the 
pue in triumph" let me hear you read, this—-say ;” 
and opening at random the volume of elegant extracts, 
she laid before Helena, who had never seen poetry in 
her life, and had no conception of even the meaning of 
the word, Shelley's * Clond,” 

Helena began, but ere the second line was read, 
Miss Babcock stopped her with an exclamation of 
mingled impatience and surprise, and, taking the hook 
from ber bands, found a prose extract, Miss Helena 
read in such a manner as showed that she at least 
understocd its sense, although her pronunciation and 
accent made her listener atare, 

“T think we had better begin with spelling and 
dictation,” she said. “ Now, Miss Ferrard, you will 
learn that column. See, those marks indicate the 
syllabhising of the word and its pronunciation. Take 
them one by one, and when you think you know it 
tell me, and I will hear you by rote.” Then she drew 
an antiracassar, in bright wools, out of her wonderful 
bag, and, leaning back in her chair, commenced to net 
away, While Helena, with bent brows, pored over the 
epelling-boolz, 

Long experience had taught Miss Babcock the 
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easiest way, for herself, of teachig, So she set 
Helena tasks that teok her an hour at a time to 
con, while she sat at her ease and wrote letters, 
knitted, or sewed. Not that she waa by any means 
disposed to neglect her charge; she only wanted to 
get through her task aa comfortably as possible. 

Helena presently handed her the book and speit 
the coluinn down eteditably enough. She had read 
a good deal, and could remember the words that she 
had seen before, The pronunciation, however, was 
sadly astray. At last Miss Babeock was compelled 
to resort to the expedient of reading over the words 
with her pupil, making her pronounce each one after 
herself. A couple of columns of the muitiplication- 
table and a page of “Drewer’s Science” were got 
through by two o'clock. Even the mental exertion 
undergone to produce this small sum of acluevetnent 
had sorely taxed Helena; her face was Jead-coloured, 
and the drooping eyelids, languid voice, and attitude 
showed how severe had been the strain. 

Miss Babcock’s self-asserting voice rang with 
painful dissonance through her ears. The print 
aeemed to dance before her eyes, and the hot, close 
air of the room weighed upon her chest with oppres- 
sivenesa. 

At last the cleck struck, Misa Babcock folded up 
the antimacasser quickly, donned her old sealskin and. 
bonnet, and, leaving the pile of books on the table, 
walked off, consumed with the desire to hear Miss 
Ferrard's decision about the piano. 

Helena followed her down slowly. The cooler air 
of the ataircase was delightful to her, and she stretched. 
her arma high over her head and yawned to her heart's 
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content. How weary and sick she felt! If every 
day was to be like thig! She shuddered with repul- 
sion at the idea, Could it be possible? and she gat 
down on the stairs and buried her hot face in her 
hands. A step and rustle disturbed her. It was 
Pinner coming aut of Miss Ferrard’s room, Helena 
slipped down the stairs like a flash, across a vestibule 
room, and out on a balcony leading te a pretty green- 
house, the especial care of her aunt Alice, The 
eround-class door shut behind her; she sat down on 
the end of a shelf. The soft, fresh perfume of the 
lemon verbenas and helictropes trained to the walls 
was refreshing to her, and the cool green of the 
luxuriant ferns, the shade of the vines and creepers 
everhead, was pleasant to her eyes, weary with gazing 
at the hard, monotonous columns of ber book, One 
sash Was drawn down, and she could see between the 
vine-stems across the gardens of Plantagenet Terrace 
At the end ran a row of stables; over their roofs more 
houses; everywhere hich walls covered with ivy and 
creepers ; stiff well-kept gardens with flawer-beds cut 
out in the turf; vases filled with nasturtiums, tossed 
and withered-locking now, trim box-bedges and glass- 
houses—a bounded view certainly. 

The sparrows flew to the ledge of the preen-honze, 
and chirped and looked in confidently. Miss Ebza- 
beth fed them every morning, and they were tame and 
saucy. A cat, which Jay basking on the parapet, 
looked eagerly at them, and chattered her teeth 50 
viciously that they all took wing and lighted m a 
poplar-trea that grew out of the yard beneath, and 
whose dried leaves rustled harshly. Helena wondered 
if they would come. back, and, heedless of the pota of 
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halsains she was crushing, leaned forward to the open 
sash to look out. 

Just then the door opened, and Ralph's grey head 
looked in. 

“Miss Helena, Pinner is looking everywhere for 
you. The dinner-bell is just going to ring.” 

Helena uttered an exclamation of impatience and 
drew back brusguely. Down went the balsam-pot. 
with a crash on the inlaid floor. 

Ralph, who was holding the door open for her, 
uttered a “ H’m, h’m, Miss Helena.” 

She knelt down and began to replace the clay with 
her hands. 

“Pray don’t, Miss; Tl put it to nights,” ex- 
postulated the butler. 

But Helena, on reparation intent, scraped up the 
clay, replaced the pot, and then, wiping her hands on 
her pretty black frock, pasacd unheedingly out on the 
stairs, There she fell into the hands of Pinner, who 
put on an omimous face and ushered her upatairs. 

“What hever ‘ave you been doing, miss?” asked 
the maid, startled out of her usual correctness of lan- 
guage, “ Wot ’ands you’ave. And, my! Miss Helena, 
your lovely new frock! A young lady of your age 
ought to know better, indeed.” 

Helena let her storm away. Ail her irritation and 
ill-humour had returned, and she longed to vent it 
in some way. Perhaps Pimner caught aight, in the 
mirror before which Helena was aeated, of the gather- 
ing storm, for she ceased her tart observations, and 
commenced to brush and plait the long hair that hung 
down over the wrapper. She must have twitched it 
roughly, for Helena, after a few grimaces, suddenly 
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jumped up, and catching the plait, pulled it away from 
her hands. 

*] will do it; go away, you old fool!” she cried, 
turning away ae the mirror, and snepping, as she 
spoke, the comb from the astonished maid’s hands. 
Her eyes flashed angrily, and her white teeth gleamed. 
Pinner delayed not a moment. She rushed off, and 
presently reappeared with Miss Alice, who read Helena 
a strong lecture on the impropriety of her conduct and 
her ingratitude to Pinner, who had never been told to 
dress her hair at all, but had volunteered of her own 
coodwill to assist her. 

“Tam shocked, perfectly shocked,” Misa Alice said 
by way of valediction, as she was ieaving tle room, 
“to think that a niece of mine could act so, Helena, 
you shall not come down to dinner. You must apolo- 
gise to Pinner, and you shall remain here until you 
do.” 

A seorn{tl, sbort laugh greeted this declaration, and 
Ficlena flung herself into a chair, her lips curved with 
eoutem pt. 

“if she comes near me again J’ fling her out of 
the window." 

This defianee reached Miss F errard, as she shut and 
locked the door after her, 

Dinner was sent up on a tray to the delinquent, 
who refused to touch a scrap, and Jay still undressed 
in the little easy-chair beside her bed. She felt 
chilled, for the window was open, and she had not 
exchanged her white wrapper for her afternoon dress. 
But she never heeded; she lay still in a stupor of 
exasperation and rage. Pinner to speak so, and to 
pull her hur! She waa an old fool; for that matter 
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aunt Alice wag another, and next time she came sha 
would tell her so. Then she turned round with a jerk 
of impatience and looked out. The aun was still 
shining brightly, and above the lace and bows of her 
pretty toilet table she could ace the clear blue sky. 
The twit-twit of the sparrows came in at the open 
window, and to it was joined presently the cry of a 
goat in the garden next door. Presently Helena begen 
to ery; she was wearied out, and sie was so lonely. 
if she had only her rabbit or Rusty, or even the 
thrush, to console her; but it was stupid work locked 
up in that room so full of fine things that she felt 
afraid to move. How different from home: She 
lonved for Cawth’s crabbed face, with her old cap and 
her woollen shawl Her eross voice never sounded 
strange and awful as aunt Alice’s did, with ber dress 
of dace and silk, and her gokl chain and mines. And 
she cried away until with pure weariness she fell 
asleep. 

Latet in the aiternoon she was awakened by her 
aunt Alice, who, with stern countenance, was standing 
over jer. 

* Helena, I should never have expected such con- 
duct from you. Are you ashamed of yourself ?” 

Helena sat up; her white wrapper had fallen 
back, her long hair, unconfined by plait or ribbon, was 
loose on her shoulders, and had clustered over her 
brows ; from beneath, her eyes locked out tear-stained 
and dimmed, but sullen and determined, 

© No,” she answered shortly. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself to say ac. 
Have you made up your mind to ask pardon for your 
offence ¢” 
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“Of her? the servant #” demanded Helena scorn- 
fully. 

Miss Alice locked at the rebel and shook her 
head, 

“ Just what F expected,” she said to herself: then, 
aloud and sternly, “ You shall ask Pinner's forziveness, 
and you shall not stir out of this room until you do sn, 
Jf not trom your heart, at Jeast in obedience to me.” 

Helena only turned her head aside with a scowl. 

“You ought to remember that you wwe respect to 
yourself, to your rank and position, Ab, your aunt 
Fdizabeth will acknowledge now that I was richt, and 
that she was wroug when she persisted, im spite of my 
Warnings, in bringing such a trouvle upon us.” 

Heiena moved uneasily in her chair at the men- 
tiou of her elder aunt, the cenial kindness and sweet- 
ness of whose disposition had impressed even her wild 
nature; but she was too proud to give any sign, and 
Miss Alice left her as hopeless and hardened to all 
appearance as befure. 

After an hour apent by Welena in a chill torpor, 
the door opened, and Miss Elizabeth came in. She 
carried a tray in her hand, which she set down, and 
taking a shawl, she advanced silently, and wrapped it 
round Helena’s shoulders. She submitted without 
speaking, only luoking questioningly and suspiciously 
at the old lady. Then Miss Elizabeth sat down beside 
her, and said in her usual tone, only a little lower: 

* Tel] ms now, Helena, what is all this? I should 
hike to hear it from yourself.” 

Helena did not reply, but she turned and looked 
into her aunt’s eyes with an expression at once wist- 
ful and bewildered. 
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“You had done something in the greenhouse ‘first ?~ 
suggested Miss Ferrard gently. She saw that the 
culprit did not know where to begin. 

“Yes,” replied Helena, “ broke a pot, and soiled my 
fingers and dress.” 

“Well, dear, and Pinner was scolding, was that it?” 

“Yes, and jerked my hair, and then I " Here 
an eloquent hiatus supplied the rest far better than 
words. 

“Well, now; and do you not acree with me that 
it would have been better for you to have spoken 
quietly to Pinner? Are you sorry ?” 

“No, Aunt Elizabeth,” Helena angwered, in a tone 
that left little doubt of her sincenty. “I oucht not 
to have dirtied my frock; but she ought not to have 
pulled my hair. I am sorry for breaking the pot,” 
she added with an aur of concession. 

Miss Elizabeth sighed, 

“You will say, Hclena, at least, that you are sorry 
for troubling your aunt Alice and me. Say that, dear, 
and come downstair We shall not mind about 
Pinner.” 

“Oh yes!” assented Helena, readily enough, “] 
am aorry to trouble you.” 

“Very well, dear;" and Misa Ferrard lifted up the 
tangled mass of hair and kissed the fine brow beneath. 
“Now you will drink this cup of warm soup that I 
have brought you, and then dresa and come down,” 

Helena obeyed, The reaction had set in after her 
fit of excitement and anger, aud she felt chilled and 
exhausted, It seemed as if an entire week had passed 
since the mornmg; her temples throbbed painfully, 
and her aunts’ voices sounded far off and strange, as in 
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ndream, She romained all the evening lyinz ina 
chair by the fire, her long fingera held up between her 
face and the blaze. 

Miss Elizabeth tried to get her to speak, but 
abandoned the attempt after a while, and contented 
herself with looking at her from time to time with an 
expression of anxious concern. 

Miss Alice shook her head ominonsly. She conlil 
understand the burst of Ferrard temper well enouch, 
ant] make allawances for it; lut this secondary attack 
of sullenness, as she called it-—nerveus prostration, 
having its origi in physical and mental causes, it 
really was—lhufHed all her astuteness. 

Helena retired carly, and spent the ntght tossing 
feverishly. At breakfast she was pale, Lnannnate, 
with livil streaks rowul ber heavy eves, and ate little 
or nothing, She coupiained of nothing; indeed, she 
did not know what to complain of. 

When ten clock and Miss Babeoek arrived to- 
eather, she went upstairs resicnedly, Her preceptress 
waa tn excellent humour, andl announced to Helena 
that her new plane would be home that afternoon, and 
that she boped she would be pleased with it. Alias 
Gabeock was evidently in high good-humour; aud 
with reason, for she had concluded a very alvanta- 
ceaus bargain with ler old friends, Pedal and Truss. 

Helena had not looked at one of the iessons 
mayked for her the previcus day, and, after a short 
lecture from Miss‘ Tubeock, whe was im too good a 
humour to be seriously cross, te which she paid not 
the slightest attention, lessons commenced. 

At about twelve o'clock the governess determined 
to go down and ask permission from the Misses Ferrard 
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ta take Helena out for 4 walk. Her experienced eye 
told her that the girl needed alr and exercise, Thoy 
consented af once, and in a few minutes Helena and 
Miss Babcock were walking out in the direction of the 
country. They had a fine, gray day; no sun shone, 
but the atmosphere was clear and dry, and the broad, 
white high-road was inviting looking. 

Helena, little by little, began to feel the invigorat- 
ing effects of the fresh air, soft and enervating ag it 
was. They tock a quiet road, and soon left the cras- 
cents and terraces of the-town behind. When they 
had walked a good distance up a hilly slope, they 
turned, and Helena could see Bath lying below; the 
long sweep of housea creeping up the surrounding hills 
gave it the look of an amphitheatre, and the rich, 
heautiful champaign of Somersetshire stretched itself 
all round her. Then, after a look, they continued 
their way. 

“Well, my dear,” said Misa Babcock, “how 1s your 
headache now ? Has the air driven it quite away?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Helena, who did not 
indeed know if the word “headache” qualified the 
state of depression she was in. 

“T suppose you were thinking of home, Foor 
child! You'll soon get over that. Don't step down 
in the road to let thesa people pasa; take the wail 
side of the path; never forget what is due to yourself. 
You stepped off the path to give way to quite common 
people just now. They knew me, and 1 was quite 
vexed, Turn out your left foct a little more, dear; 
you hold yourself otherwise extremely well” 

Helena, indeed, was as straight and lithe as a 
young sapling, and many were the admiring looks cast 
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upon her by the passers-by. Miss Babcoek noted them 
with delight, and with no small wonder at the reception 
they met from the young lady. 

“You must miss your brothers, [ am sure; and his 
lordship your papa will feel quite lonely without you.” 

No answer. 

* Darra—what—Darrastown / 1s that the name of 
the family seat ?” 

"Darraghmore was the name,’ replied Helens, 
* Darraghstown is the village,” 

“Oh, Damaghmore—more !” repeated the governess. 
“To be sure; the Honourable Miss Ferrard’s brother is 
Lord Darraghmore. I always fancied all Irish names 
of people's places ended in ‘town.’ And tell me, dear, 
is Derraghmore a fine place—now something like 
that?” 

They atopped before a handsome gate-entrance 
leading into a magnificent demesne. As far as the 
eye could reach ali round extended a park, wood and 
water charmingly intermingled, and the changing hues 
of the leaves making the elms, oaks, and lighter trees 
look like a gigantic bouquet. Dark green, pale yellow, 
red, and brown glowed and lighted up the dim Jand- 
scape. The swans could be seen gliding in the river, 
but so far away that they seemed no bigger than 
ducks. 

Helena cast longing eyea over to the woods. One 
half the great iron gates stood open, and she could see 
right across the wide expanse of grass. The cawing 
of the rooka came distinctly to her ears, and now and 
agaim the sharp crack of the guns broke the stillness of 
the October air. 

There was a shooting-party in the wood, and the 
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ing all her dreams and memories with a blow. She 
almost shivered. The old dull look came back to her 
face, aud she walked along, until they reached her 
gunts house, in mournful depression. 

Pinner opened the docr and glanced freezingly at 
Helena Helena caught the look, and passed on with- 
out seeming to notice it. But as she went up the 
stairs she felt in ber pocket for the old mg of 
handkerchief in which Cawth’s two sovereigns were 
knotted, and, squeezing them hard in her grasp, 
yowed to herself she would run off—-back home— 
away from the stupidity, the orderliness, the opprese- 
iveness, and hixury of her new state. 

Then she took off her things, and resumed the 
interrupted studies with Miss Babcock, But if in the 
moming she had been incapable from heavinesa and 
lancuor, she was now equally so from excessive 
nervousness and preoccupation The multiplication- 
table atared at her blankly. She was trying to 
remember the atreeta that led from Plantegenet Terrace 
ta the railway station, and also what were the daya of 
the week that Jimmy O’Brien crossed with his pigs 
and beevea from Cork, and what chance she had of 
meeting him in Bristol She muat get back, she felt 
stifling here, and English “ways,” of which she thought 
she had now fully realised the bitterness, seemed 
impossible to her; a terribly tmpatient feeling took 
possession of her. She thought of the view acroas the 
park ; the woods in all their autumn glory; the sharp 
report of the guns, dear to her ears; the hare sitting 
on ita hind-legs. Ohl if Rusty had only been with 
her, what a glorious chase they would have had! She 
would have leaped over every fairy ring, and run until 
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she and the dog dropped breathless on the grass. She 
almost jumped out of her chair With excitement at the 
mere thought. 

“My dear, are you nearly ready?" asked Mies 
Babeock, who waa sitting, calm and precise, knitting 
away in her char. 

Helena looked at her scornfully, but her glance fell 
harmlessly on Misa Babcock's chignon—a candid edifice 
of jute and blacky-brown silk pimned on the back of 
her head, However, she put the imaginary coursing- 
match out of her brain, with the firm resolution that it 
should not be long before she enjoyed the reality once 
more: and determining to leave the hatching of her 
scheme of escapa until the evening, she applied herself 
to the multiplication-table, and speedily mastered ita 
contents, 

Dinner over, she betook herself te the window-seat. 
Aunt Alice offered her a little piece of plaim sewing, 
but Helena’s stitches were pronounced to be hke dogs’ 
teeth, and she was told that Miss Babcock must give 
her leasona in plain and fancy sewing. Helena detested 
sewing, and smiled sardonically es she seated herself in 
her window, thinking how soon she meant to be md af 
Misa Babcock and the varied acheme of torture implied 

by English “ ways” togetner. 

Presently visitors were announced, and Helena 
escaped to the dining-room in euch hot haste that she 
left her book behind her. Having inspected the family 
portraita again, made some overtures to the cat, that 
caused it to fly out of the room in rage and terror, and 
atered out of window till she was tired, she cast 
around for a book. A large-sized volume came to hand 
first. She opened it—a history of Somersetahure. 
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She turned it over, looking at the views of the various 
show-places with which it was enriched, and found a 
map of the city of Bath amongst the illustrations. 
She had often seen railway maps with the boys at 
home; they sometimes guided their cross-country 
expeditions by them, She wondered could she find 
out Plantagenet Terrace among all the crose Hnes. 
It was not long before she found the name. Then it 
puddenly flashed on ber that she might discover the 
Tailway station and the route to it, She remembered 
she passed the Abbey Church and up a cross-street, 
and tured inte the terrace from it. She ran her finger 
dewn along the lines. At last she canght the black 
stripe that indicated the railway, She read the words 
Great Western, and followed it along to the square 
marked terminus. She was not long tracing the route 
from the terminus to Plantarenet Terrace ; it waa not 
far, and she learnt off by heart the names of the streeta, 
Then, after another tracing with her finger to make 
assurance doubly sure, she shut up the map and book 
and Teplaced it. She felt Cawth’s two sovereigns in 
her pocket, and walked up and down the room in an 
ecstasy of delight. 

All she needed to do was to find out when the 
boata sailed, and at what hours the trams for Bristol 
started. If she could pet off by one early in the 
morming, s¢ much the better; she would not be missed 
then so soon as during the day. The morning or 
evening tram was her only chance, And now all her 
enemies were concentrated on finding out somehow the 
houra of starting Ralph knew, of course, but she 
dared not question him. He was-in the room just now 
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deliberate movements; spreading the cloth and placing 
the tray, urn, and various dishes in their exact places 
moving about without the slizhtest noise, almost a 
softly as the cat, which had returned to ita cushion 
and was coiled up, one green eye—that next Helena 
open, watching everything with prave interest. The 
drawing-room bell rang now, and Raiph went to let 
the visitors out. Helena, impatient, ran out too, just 
in time to knock against an elderly lady in an irumense 
fur cloak, who waa passing through the hall; she 
never said & word to excuse herself, but jumped back 
and stoud against the wall to let the other pass, staring 
at her in a shy wild way. The old lady looked at her 
in. astonishment for a aecond, then a amile, half admira- 
tion for the pretty startled face, half amusement, 
sueceeded to tha surprised look, and she went out and 
down the steps to her carriage which was waiting. 
Fielena, displeased, ran upstairs two and three steps 
at a time, 

In the drawing-room, not yet lighted for the evening, 
her aunts wera seated in their accustomed places, 
talkmg so busily that they did not hear her entry. 
She crossed straicht to the window, and took up her 
position behind the curtain to muse on her scheme, 
The voices from the other side of the room reached her 
fitfuily. 

“Mr. Cholmondely—the marriage at seven in the 
morming, new atyle, In a travelling-dress too—and 
then they leave by the—what train did she say they 
are to leave by, Alice ?” 

“The eight o'clock train They will have to be up 
very early to get the whole affair over by that time.” 

Helena felt interested at the mention of what was 
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uppermost in her own mind, and she pulled back her 
curtain to hear distinctly. 

“ Silver-gray poplin and blue velvet, orange-blossoms 
and a veil over her bonnet. I do wonder rather at 
Gwendoline. I had fancied she was the sort of girl to 
like a fine wadding. Lady doesn’t seem too satia- 
fied over the settlements, Charlie ia not getting by 
any means a5 much money aa they fancied.” 

“N-—no,” answered Misa Alice absently “I 
wonder where Helena is.” | 

“T’m here,” said her niece, presenting herself 
suddenly. 

“Ob, dear child! you ran off, and Lady --—— had 
heard of you, and asked if it was you she had seen 
walking with Miss Babcock this morning, She asked 
so much about you." 

“I saw her in the bali as I came up,” replied 
Helena ahortly. 

“We must speak to Miss Babeock to teach Helens 
how to come in and out of a room, She always turns 
her back and alama the door; and when she has 
learned that, she must come down whenever we have 
visitors who ask for her.” 

Misa Alice looked approvingly at her niece, for 
Lady ——— had spoken in high terms of her beauty. 

“Shan’t you like that, Helena dear f**ogked Miss 
Elizabeth. | 

Helena replied with a shrug and a pont. 

The piano arrived that evening, and was carried ur 
to the achoolroom. Helens, whan going to bed, walked 
in end surveyed it indifferently. It waa a litth 
cottage piano, woody and dull of tone, and needing al 
the weight of haud and wrist to force « sound out 0: 
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the stiff keya. Miss Baboock had lost nc time im 
executing her lucrative commission, She presented 
herself next morning with @ musical primer and exercise 
book, the most expensive she could think of, as well 
ad an atlas, and a large work on Physical Geography. 
She had forgotten these, she said, presenting them to 
Helena with her most agreeable smile. 

Helena took the atlas, and opening the map of 
England, asked her preceptor to show her Bath. Miss 
Babcock’s knitting-needie was promptly lsid on the 
apt, 
“ And out here, this is the aea 7” 

“ Yea,” said Miss Babcock; “and that pale-coloured 
alip there is the coast of Ireland.” 

“Where ta Bristol? I came from Bmaetol,” asked 
Helena, im tones cf unwonted interest. 

“There is Bristol; and see, there ia the line mark- 
ing the railway track; do you see it goes all along? 
And look now, in this direction lies London. You 
seo it?” 

“Yes; but Bristol, how long does it take to go 
there? I forget bow long I was in the train.” 

* Not more than half an hour or 60, I fancy. It is 
not many miles off.” 

“Have you ever beer in Bristol ?” - 

‘Yes, several times. I went down leat month to 
spend a day there.” 

“Did you? You went and came back the same 
day 7" 

“Yes; went down by an early train Now come, 
my dear, begin to read.” 
 . “ What train did you go by?” Helena asked boldly, 
as ahe opened the reading book. 
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“My dear child, I forget, but. you can ask your 
aunts for their railway guide, and it waa by the earliest 
train I could find. Now don’t delay any more, if you 
please, ” 

One more question Helena must ask, if she died for 
it. 

“Miss Babcock, what is a railway quide? Is it a 
book ?” 

“My dear, what a silly idea! Of course it is a 
book, published by the railway companies for tha 
convenience of travellers.” 

Then the leasons were droned over as usual. 
Helena was now indifferent and preoccupied, and 
Misa Babcock several times was on the point of getting 
angry. The multiplication was abandoned as hopelesa 
before one o'clock. Helena had a fit of fidgets on her, 
and Miss Babcock, by way of diversion, proposed te 
give her gome lessons in deportment. Then Helena 
was taught to come imte and leave the room without 
turning her back to Miss Babeock or slamming the 
door, She was easily taught, for she was naturally 
graceful and supple of motion, Two o'clock came at 
last, and the governess took her leave, carrying with 
her the amount of her bookeeller’s bill, of which she 
pocketed a full fourth She had not earned the 
money, she kuew that very well; indeed, in her own 
opinion, it was a lightly peculiar dispensation that 
she should pocket it; but it certainly was no wrong 
to her employers ; they lost nothing by it, for if Mina 
Ferrard had bought the books herself she would have 
paid precisely the same eum. The booksellers were 
the sufferers, if, indeed, they did anffer, for they sold a 
great many mere books under that system than they 
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would have if there wera no intermediary. Miss 
Ferrard would have bought Helena a book at a time 
just as she wanted them, whereas Miss Babcock 
generously supplied her with a round dozen, Con- 
sidering the stimulus indirectly imparted to trade hy 
the commission system, it 1s hardly wonderful that 
booksellers flourish, or that, when teachers atoop to. 
such dubious practices, their honourable profession 
should have fallen inte disrepute. 

Helena was in an abstracted fit all day. Several 
times at dinner she relapsed into her old habit of eat- 
ing with her knife, and she did not bear her aunt's 
corrections as wall as usual, She looked constantly 
at the picture above the bookease opposite her, The 
sun fell aslant on it there; the frame glowed like a 
cirele of gold, and the carmine of the coat, somewhat 
dimmed by time, lichted up and set off the fine white 
hand and the neck and the biond curls that clustered 
round it. The eyes laughed down to hers; she pictured 
to herself Isidor'’s when, in a few days now, she would 
be relating to him her achievement, 

After dinner she spent searching, without success, 
through the bookcases for the mysterious railway suide. 
whe could think of no other place to find it, and was 
almost in despair. 

Jt was impossible for her to ask any one the 
question, and she vainly beat her brains for some 
device whereby to ascertain the desired information. 
She sat stil, biting her thumb in perplexity, and 
staring blankly at the bit of sky to be seen up the 
Terrace—a dull October sky of Indian-ink-coloured 
clouds, with strange, weird rifts, through which shone 
a faint changing green. 
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“Helena!” called Aunt Elizabeth, in perplexed 
tones, from the hearth—“ Helena! In the drawer of 
the sofa-table, dear, look if there in a needle; one of 
mine has gone, and I do not Enow where." 

Helena cot up aad opened the drawer. In it were 
stowed the aide and ands that collect in some drawing- 
Tooms—ends of wax candles, pack of cards, counters, 
knitting-needles, rola of twine, and a quantity of 
little books. One of these was lying face uppermost, 
and on ita blue cloth wrapper Helena read Gutde to 
Bath and ts Envirens. She quickly took it out of 
the drawer, and heaving given her aunt the needle, 
returned to her seat, and diligently set to work to 
master its contenta. 

She turned over the map and the plates, skipped 
through the letterpress, until she came to a page 
entitled “ Hackney Carriages.” That too she glanced 
carelessly over; and the very next page presented her 
with the desired railway puide—* Bath to London; 
mail trains, parliamentary, weekly, and Sunday.” She 
ran her finger down the column. “BristoL” At last! 
She drew a long breath when she read “Bath to 
Bristol” ‘Train at eight ten. Could it mean ten 

ninutes to eight or after eight? She waa not mre; _ 
mt she would take cara to be at the station early — 
ong before eight; and the fare, only a few shillings. 

She ptt back the little book in the drawer, delighted 
beyond measure, and began—~-so excited was she that 
she could not ait still—to pace up and down thea 
room. 

To-morrow! ‘To-morrow would he Friday. Cawth 
hated - to be done on a Fridey; it was 90 

unlucky. She said Walter, was killed on a Friday. 
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And for a moment a dark fear took possession of 
Helena's heart; a strange senestion in her throat, auch 
aa she felt once before, when lIsidor, trying to get an 
otter that he had ehot, fell into a deep, dark weir-pooL 
But then, if she waited longer? Saturday there would 
be no boat; then Sunday would have to be passed 
here. No; she would go to-morrow morning. She 
would be up at the first break of day, and slip -down 
to the green-house or to the vestibule, wateh her | 
opportunity from behind the curtain, and get out when 
the coast was clear The milk-woman came very 
aarly, long before ahe was up on ordinary mornings, 
and the hall-door was always opened then, If she 
could sip down directly the cook went away with her 
bowls she would reach the station in tirne. 

Once at Brstel, sha could take the Cork, or for 
that matter the Waterford, boat. Asa to her aunta, of 
course they would be in a terrible fright about her,. 
Gught ahe to leave them @ note, just to say she was 
gone; that she thanked them for all their goodness, 
but she couldn't stay ? 

She stopped her walk, and leaned her back against 
the oak cabinet, with her arms folded, thinking what 
she should do. That 14 was her duty to stay never 
entered her head. She waa atifling in the close 
warmth of thie wall-ordered English house. It seemed 
to her as if wild voices were calling all day long to 
her from the woods and thea sea to return to them. 
A great apen space swept by the breeze invited her, 
and she drew a deep, broken sigh of longing desire. 

Never did the scent of the roses, of the camphor- 
wood and Ruasia-leather books, seem 90 oppresaive as 
to-night. Her head ached, and the weight of her 
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crown of plaits seemed intolerable, She went ont of 
the room and ran upstairs, hoping to find it cooler 
there. The fire was out in the schoolroom aa ashe 
passed through it, and she opened the window wide in 
her own room. | 

There was Lght enough yet, and she sat down in 
the chair besida her bed to arranze what she had to 
do. She meaut to pot on her old clothes—those that 
plea came in, Where were they, though? ‘She re- 
collected her aunt putting the little green box into 
the wardrobe, and in a moment she was over and 
opened it wide. No bax was there! The drawera 
and shelves were all taken up with her new outfit. 
She could not find her old boots or the coarse stockings 
anywhere. She must wear the tilings she had on-— 
the pretty new dress Aunt Alice had bought for her, 
the fine high-heeled shoes, and embroidered coat. 

She returned to her chsir, and sitting down, sighed 
heavily. She was disappointed in being obliged to 
wear the new clothes: for somehow she did not look 
upon them as her own now, and she had resolved to go 
exactly as she had come. A fit of gloomy depression 
seized on her, and foiding her hands together, she sat 
in a sort of dull torpor for a long time—it must have 

been more than an hour. 

The moon rose now, and filled her little room with 
a flood of pale light; the white curtains of the bed 
and the pretty draperies of the toilet-table looked 
ghostly and strange. 

Helena felt half afraid now of her enterprise. Whet 
if there aliould be a storm—if she should be dnewned 
and it should never be known what had $ecome o! 
her? Isidor would be sorry, and—and<who alse: 
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Aunt Elizabeth; yes, sha would be sorry; ashe was so 
gentle and nice. And for a moment or two the ttle 
gavage was softened. 

What if she stayed after all! she asked herself. 
She glanced round the room at the pretty things which 
had all bean placed there for her. In time she wouid 
become used to therm, perheps like them. And then a 
vision of the many hungry days she had spent watch- 
ing, without food, perhaps, from sunrise until the 
hunters should return Iate at nicht, came back to 
her memory, Often they came empty-handed, and 
she had gone to bed supperless, And how kind Aunt 
Elizabeth was, Even the pet canary koew her, and 
sang his loudest when she came near his cage. What 
if she did stay? How would tt be? 

Then she heard herself called to tea, and ran down 
quickly, She was so full of her new idea that she 
forgot to shut the parlour door after her. Aunt 
Ahee’a voice soon recalled ber te her senses. 

“ Helena, the door is open again. Whata draught 
you are letting m on Aunt Elizabeth. Now go at 
once and shut it, please,” 

Helena jumped up, a dark frown wrinkling her 
brows, and shut the door with a vigorous clap, shut- 
ting out at the same time-—aiss!—all her better 
thoughts, her good angel's whispers. 

“T never could!” she gaid to herself as she sat 
down again. “Ti’s no use at all” 

Then she retumed to her plans for the following 
morning, brooding over and elaborating them with 
sullen determination. Her aunt Elizubeth was not 
feeling very well, so. she did not speak to Helena or 
call her over to sit by her all the evening. Miss 

E 
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Alice's time waa too much occupied in attending to 
her sister to notice what the girl was doing, So she 
apent the rest of the time until she went to bed 
lounging in the window, watching the few passers-by 
in the lamp-light, and picturing herself, by that time 
next evening, on the deck of the steamer, watching the 
sreen and white of the waves, and looking back at the 
long foamy furrow that stretched in their wake. 

She woke next morning at six, and sprang out of 
bed. It was still dark. She looked out of window 
up eastwards over the gardens, and saw the faint red 
and green of the sunrise just breaking through the 
clouds. She dressed quickly and noiselessly, and then 
sat down on the edge of her bed, to listen for the hall 
clock to strike seven, at which time she meant to steal 
down to the vestibule, on the first landing. She could 
hear the chirp of the sparrows in the ivy of the garden 
wall, and now aud again the rumble of a cart through 
the streets reached her ears. It seemed a long time 
to wait, and she was frightened lest she should have 
made a miscalculation, and that it was later after all, 

At last, however, the dull boom of the great hall 
clock struck her glad ears. She counted the strakea, 
holding her breath as she did so, Seven! Seven! 
Then she got up and leoked round. 

She had on her Galway hat, which her aunts had 
allowed her to retain for everyday wear, her new coat, 
and her morning dress; in her pocket was Cawth’s ill- 
starred parting gift, still tied in ita rag. 

She opened the bedroom door gently, and peaped 
out. Not a etir could she hear. Then she opened. 
the door wide enough to pasa throngh, shut it again 
after her, and with cautious, gliding ateps, carrying her 
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boota in her hand, reached the veatibule. To ensconce 
herself behind the curtains and pull them close again 
was the work of a minute. And now for twenty 
minutes, which seamed to her as many hours, she 
remained concealed, scarcely breathing, and dreading 
lest the beating of her heart should betray her. 

At last the hall-door bell rang. She heard the 
cook shuffling up the kitchen stairs and along the 
tesselated pavement of the hall The chains and 
bolts were unfastened one by one, the ponderous key 
turned in the lock; then the door was gently shut, 
the cook shuffled back to the lower regions, and 
Helena knew that all she had to do was to lift the 
little latch-handle and the open street would lie before 
her, She was just pulling the curtain back to slip out 
of her hiding-place, when her quick ears caught the 
trail of a skirt on the upper staira. She drew back 
mstantly, and not a moment too soon, for Pinner, who 
was hurrying downstairs to look after hot water icr her 
ladies, would otherwise have caught her infallibly. She 
passed on unauspectingly, however, and Helena, having 
waited to hear her pet to the bottom of the kitchen 
stairs, darted down like a flash. ‘She passed on tip- 
foe—for she had contrived te pull on her elastic boots 
—through the hall, opened the door without a creak 
betraying her, closed it after her, and set off across 
the street ag fast aa she could. She kept on straight 
to the left, then turned, as the map and her memory 
both suggested, into a hilly street leading downwards, 
passed the great old Abbey Church, and she was at 
the terminus. It was twenty minutes to eight when 
she entered the station. The ticket-office was not yet 
open, and she had to wait a fall quarter of an hour. 
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It was a Taw gray morning, the first of the coming 
frosts was In the air, and she was glad to warm herself 
at the waiting-room fire. She unknotted her hand- 
kerchief and took out one sovereign, which she held 
tightly in her hand, trembling so that she could bardiy 
clench it, At last.she was able to buy her ticket, and | 
then flew upstairs to the platform, nervously looking 
ali round, io take her seat in the farthest corner of 
the third-class carnage. She thought the bell would 
never ring; it did at last. A crowd of people poured 
in, most of them Imsh reapers poing home after the 
harvest, rough, wild creatures, with their gleaming 
sickles hanging round their great bare necks. Helena 
was not afraid of them: whet she dreaded most was 
to aee Kalph’s gray face poked in the window in search 
of her, and hear his solemn voice demand Miss Ferrard., 

At last eight etruck by the great clock on the plat- 
form, and with a wild, deafening whistle, which fell on 
Helena’s expectant ears sweeter than the finest music 
in the world, the train moved out of the station, 
Helena looked cut triumphantly; she could hear the 
church bells sound now, and she amiled to think that 
Pinner, with can ef hot water in hand, was at that 
moment entering her bedroom to awake her. What 
at all would they say ? 

Her travelling companions now began to smoke and 
eat. Helena was almost stifled; her hunger vanished 
under the sensation of nausea produced by the fright- 
ful odour around her, and by the time the train reached 
Bristol she felt miserably il. A walk wp and down 
the platform in the coo} fresh air somewhat restored 
her, and she drank a cup of tea at the railway refresh- 
mantuatall ne thing alarmed her seriously, everybody 
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stared at her ao. The girl m the refreshment-room 
Watched every motion, and fetched im other women to 
aiare too, As soon as she hed done she aet off to 
look for the Cork boat. She discovered, to her horror, 
that the Cork boat would not leave until the afternoon 
tide at four oclock, but there was a Waterford boat 
just about to start. She guessed that would do aa 
well; she could easily get from Waterford home to 
Derraghinore. At any rate, there would be another 
train from Bath at twelve o'clock, and it was more 
than likely she would be followed, so she made her 
way to the dock, where the Waterford steamer, having 
discharged her load of pigs, cabbages, and poultry, was 
taking in return machines and dry goods, She got on 
board and paid her passage, then went on deck to 
watch from a sheltered situation the noisy aperation 
of stowing the caro. 

She was the only cabin passenger; her companions 
of the train were stowing themselves aft, or, having 
driven a bargain with the captain to be allowed to 
work their way across, and placed their sickles and the 
red handkerchiefs which contained their personal effects 
in @ place of safety, were engaging in the hard work of 
londing the crane and turning the machine which 
worked it. The steam was escaping noisily, The 
captain, leaning over the taffrail, was bawling hoarse 
oaths and ordera to the crew and to the shore-men. 
Bome of the reapers Jounged over the side, and 
chattered and laughed together. Newspaper boys and 
fruitsellera offered their wares vainly. A horrible 
amell of grease, bilge-water,.and dinner came up in a 
hot steam from every apertura. Helena, crouched 
behind the mainmast, seated on one of those high, 
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uncomfortable camp-stools, the carpet seat of which 
was wel and sooty, felt miserable and aick. Still she 
waa not sorry, and she counted the chimes of St. 
Mary Redcliffe’s with an anxious heart. She dreaded 
leat twelve o'clock should arrive and the Bath tram 
with it; Ralph, or, worse still, perhaps Mr. Cholmondely, 
would be sure to come by it, and she would be easily 
traced. She watched the great heap of merchandise, 
the endlegs sacks and boxes and huge bales, diminish 
by degrees; fresh cart-loads ceased at last to arrive. 
The steam from the escape-pipe grew thicker, and 
great puffs of black smoke were vomited from the 
funnel The hold was full, and a row of preat cases 
was piled on the deck. At last, after strenuous 
shoutings from the captain, the lest package was 
dropped on board. A big bell was rung The 
reapers, with their heads tied up in bright handker- 
chiefs, leaped on board, the gangways were pulled 
ashore, the hawser cast off, and the steamer, grunting 
and snorting, steamed slowly through the dock-gates, 
end dropped down the Avon gently. The trees that 
clothe its banks were many tinted in the clear bricht 
sunlight, and the rushing, foaming stream, tmoud-coloure:| 
from the raina that swept angrily along, rising in a 
great wave behind them, was flecked here and there 
with beam that lighted if up into almost gold 
colour, and nade the rest look black by contrast, 
There wos no fear of Ralph now, or Mr. Chol- 
mondely, thought Helena with a smile of triumph on 
her pale lips, and she got up and walked up and down 
the deck. It was sheltered and pleasant so Jong as 
the ateamer waa in the river, but presently they neared 
the mouth, awept out, and passed the band of clay- 
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coloured water that extended some distance into the 
channel, and Helena felt the cold sea-breeze ahe had 
so often longed for kiss her cheeks. 

They passed the little islands that here and there 
dot Bristol Channel, glowing now like emeralds in the 
middey sun. The sea-gulls, with their wild faint 
scream, sailed overhead, and a whola swarm of them, 
like silver dots, marked where a shoal of fish had risen. 
A great ship passed them close, all her snowy canvas 
filled, dippmg and gliding noiselessly, so calm, ao 
graceful, in contrast to the fussy, noisy packets. Tug- 
boats, green and red, like great hideous parrots, darted 
to and fro. The yachts—those swallows of the sea— 
were all gone into winter quarters, Grimy colliers 
steamed slowly southwards, The channel was alive 
with ships for a little while. Presently they got 
beyond the track of the coasters. The water was 
bluer, the waves larger, and the pleasant breaze became 
a atiif biast, that soon drove Helena downstairs, She 
went to bed feeling cold and sick; the stewardess 
offered her dinner, but she could take none of if At 
last she fell asleep, worn out, and until they reached 
the quay at Waterfcrd next day ahe never stirred. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“Japproche d'une petite ville, et ja aais déja sor une hauteur d'ot 
je la déecourre .. . . Ja me récrie, at je dis: Quel plaisir de vivre 
AA To Bl bean ciel et dans ce jour si délicienz | Je descends dana 
la ville, o% je n'ai pas couchs doux anita que je reassemble gd seux qi 
Vhabiient ; jen veux sartir.” 

La Bavy Ene. 


Six months had passed since Mr, Satierthwaite’s visit 
to Darraghmore. He hed bought the estate of Ross- 
jyne when it came to the hammer a few months after 
hia departure from Ireland, but business of various 
kinds had delayed his arrival and final establishment 
in hia new residence, He had for a considerable time 
meditated seriously taking up the profession of farming, 
as he had tired of travelling, and desired a steady 
accupation, and to the dismay of hia friends had ceter- 
mined to make hia first experiment in Ireland. He 
had been for a long time casting about for a suitable 
investinent for the spare thousands he intended to 
devote to this purpose, and Rosslyne, whose beautiful 
situation won hia heart as soon aa he beheld it, thua 
became hig property. 

Thus it happened that a squally April day saw Mr. 
Satterthwaite on the hurricane deck of the Holyhead 
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steamer en rowe to the South vd Dublin, The day 
was cold at sea, although the wind blew from a mild 
point, and the soft Irish rain that came driving down 
at intervals from the Wicklow mountains felt almost 
warm. Every now and again the sun broke through 
the clouds and chased away the pale mists that hung 
between the peaks of the Sugar-loaves and Bray Head, 
gilding the rich pasture-lands that skirted the shore, 
apd lighting up the spray and foam that the paddle- 
wheels tossed up, till it looked like a shower of dia- 
monds, They awept past the Kish lehtship, rocked 
hike a cradle by the ground-swell, left the cliffa of 
Howth to the neht, with its lighthouse, up to which 
the surge was licking with iong white tongues, and to 
the left Dalkey Island end its old gray tower; and 
then in a few minutes rounded the battery wall and 
into Kingstown harbour, 

Just as the black nose of the steamer waa pointed 
straight to her berth alongside the Carlisle Pier, a aud- 
den squall came tearing down betwean the Three Rock 
and Killiney, and curling the tops of the waves inside 
the walls, swept right im Mr, Satterthwaite's face, wet- 
ting hia eyea with the spray, and half blinding him 
A sailor waa standing near, and laughed. 

“That was a squall for you, sir. I wonder will it 
reach the fishing boats there off the Mugectins. I’ve 
s06D B Yacht capsized in the bay by a less one.” 

Then the sunlight shone out with redoubled atrength 
from behind the little black cloud that had caused the 
mischief, and leaping from rock to rock along the 
coast, lit up the whole bay as with a amile. The long 
white terraces of Kingstown shone out as if newly 
washed and clean, and the wet black hull of the great 
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man-of-war ship glistened above the quu ucty green 
of the harbour water. Mr. Satterthwaite turned to 
have another look at Howth, but the packet had 
reached her berth where the express train was drawn 
ap in readiness; and then began that acene of confusion 
and disorder so familiar to travellers, ‘The steam from 
the boiler began to eacape with a noise that was abso- 
lutely deafening, and to this was added the ecreeching 
of the railway engine, intensified by the echo in the 
roof of the hideous and utterly useleas black shed 
erected under pretext of shelter on the pier, The 
porters pushed and shoved and fought with each other, 
to the admiration of a crowd of hangers-on who were 
in every one's way. 

At last, abandoning some of his effects in the hope 
that their being fully addressed to his hotel might 
ensure their safety, Mr. Satterthwaite in despair took 
hia seat in the expresa. The last lady had been helped 
in, the last ravenous porter had been satisfied, or at 
least silenced, the engine had taken on ite load of newa- 
papers, ete., and away went the express to deposit its 
freight on the platform in Westland Row, when the 
same pell-mell of confusion again awaited the weary 
travellers. 

By dint of strennous exertion Mr. Satterthwaite 
got a couple of porters to burden themselves with the 
most important of his packages, and he reached at last 
a side door where cabs were drawn up in waiting. 
One cabmen was disputing with a solitary old lady, 
who wanted to drive a bargain with him A brother 
cabman driving off in glory with a pile of luggage and 
three unprotected females, cracked his whip et him 
ea he passed, and shouted excitediy, “ Arrah, Mooney, . 
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man! lave her to God, and run down there to the zin- 
tieman wid the trunks.” 

Myr. Mooney, thus adjured, seized his horse's head 
and dragged his vehicle to where the gentleman with 
the trunks was standing; but Satterthwaite, laughing . 
aa he was, ordered him back to his fare, and mounted 
an outside car, telling the porters he would send a man 
from the hotel to clazm his property, and soe with dif- 
ficulty got away from the Babel. It was fine and sun- 
shiny, sud they splashed along through the lakes of 
mud which form the wonder and delight of the visitor 
to Dublin, at a rapid rate. The hotel was soon 
reached, and Mr. Satterthwaite, having despatched a 
messenger for his property, sat down to a good dinner, 
for which his long journey had given him an excellent 
appetite. 

Fhe next morning he left Dublin by the American 
roail at nine o'clock en route for the south. It was a 
gloomy, drizzing morning, and the bleak vista of bog 
and treelesa weed-grown fielda which form the central 
plateau of Ireland was desolate-looking and depressing 
in the extreme. The rich pastures and woods of 
Meath, with the far-off glimpse of the Dublin moun- 
tains, Were soon left behind, and the long dun-coloured 
reach of the Bog of Allen, of which the monotonous 
outline was broken only by sedge-grown pools, over- 
hung by a tawny mist, out of which the gray herons 
Toso with a atartled cry as the train passed, stretched 
before the Englishman's eyes. He got out at an inter 
mediate station to meet a friend with whom he had 
some busamess to transact and parcels from London to 
deliver, and in the afternoon a later train picked him 
up, and about seven o'clock deposited him at the dis- 
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trict station nearest to Darraghmore. He found his 
baggage waiting for him on the platform, and gave the 
atation-master orders to keep it until carta could be 
sent over to carry it to Rosslyne. 

As he turned out of the Little wooden shed which 
did duty for a railway station, he was hailed by a 
voice which fell somewhat familiarly on his ear, and 
a duaky figure clad in a tattered frieze coat jumped 
forward. 

“Glad to sea yer honour back Want a car, 
sir? Sure I’m the boy druve you to Darraghmore 
from Ballycormack then, last autumn.” 

“Are you imdeed? Then you may take me back 
to Darraghmore now; never mond anybody else, my 
man, Vl settle that.” 

And Mr. Satterthwaite swung hia valise on one 
side of the mail-car, and mounting on the other, 
wrapped his ulster round him. 

The driver grinned with delight, real or aifectedd, 
and whipped up his horse. Plunging and rocking, 
they reached the stony, billy lane which led up to 
the atation. As soon aa the level highroad left bim 
at liberty to disengage his attention from his steed, 
the jarvey turned his head round and surveyed his 
fare amicebdly. 

“JT hope you like Rosslyne, Mr. Satterthwaite, sir. 
Rale proud { am to be drivin’ you home this night.” 

“Hal how did you know If waa Mr. Satterthwaita?” 

“ Augh | sure, tis well known the Hnglish gintle- 
men was here iast autumn bought Rosslyne; an’ s 
purty spot it ig-—lovely grasa land as there is in the 
county, You bought a rale bargain, sir. I hope VU 
be drivin’ ‘ herself’ across wan of these daya soon,” 
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Cruickshank'’s or Leech’s pencil alone conld do 
justice to the expression of the countenance which 
the carman bent aidelong on his fare. The inquisi- 
tiveness, drollery, and cunning therein blended were 
heyond mera description. Satterthwaite shook his 
head gravely. 

"No offence, your honour!” Then with a reckless 
dash, “Sure we were all hopin’ to see the mistress 
comin’ in along o’ you. Houses do be lonely widout 
the Iadies whatever, Sure meself, now, afther the 
owld mother died, til I got married, I didn’t know 
what d become of me.” 

Mr. Satterthwaite indulged in @ silent internal 
laugh for a moment or two, then abruptly turned 
the question, 

“Whose land is this we are passing on the river- 
pide 7” 

‘Tis Lord Comerford’s, sir, all you see along there ; 
‘tis no good.” 

It was almost tao dark to see anything. Satter- 
thwaite could hear the harsh dry rustle of the reeds 
ag the swift eddies of the stream caught and swayed 
them, and a faint sound carne from the dark network 
of the trees above, There had been showers all day, 
and the hedgerows, wild and tangled as they were, 
gave out a sweet spring odour. The blackthorn trees 
were covered with snowy blosaom, and pale primroses 
lightet up the dark recessea among the briars. Late 
and half dark as it was, the blackbirds were noting to 
one another, and their clear bell-bke voices filled the 
woods. Right or left Satterthwaite could discern no 
traces of lighta or a hovse; not a sound, not even a 
dog’a bark, gave token of the presence of human 
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beings. The road was pood and fairly level, and 
the old mail-cart bowled along smartly. After a short 
interval of silence he hailed the driver again. 

“What is there new or strange in Darraghstown 
ance t” 

“ Sorra much, yer honour,” replied the driver with 
alecrity. “We got wan of the Miss Perrys married 
to a Dublin gintlaman—-I forget his name—anyhow, 
they were married afore Lent came in, An’ let me 
see, Bill Kelly ran off an’ let in the bank for 
seventy pounds of a bill; he did a0, my blessin’ to 
fim, I suppose you hard the owld lord was come 
back. Did he come before or after your honour waa 
here 7” 

“What old lord do you mean ?” 

“Owld Lord Darraghmore, te be sure, yer honour. 
I was tellm’ you about the family when I drove you 
past the owld house ont on the other side of the town 
towards Ballycormack.” 

“Oh dear, yes; the Ferrard family——to be sure, I 
remember. And do you say they have come back to 
that old ruined honse 7” 

“Not to the house, yer honour; they’ve taken 
Milligan’s house at the corner of the Comerford road. 
They came here just the first week of October. The 
owld lord and wan of the sons landed dewn to the 
hotel, and they stayed a week or two there; then the 
owld nurse, that’s always wid them, hired roome im 
Milligan’s; but, faith, Milligan found it better to give 
them up the whole house to theirselves, so he an’ the 
wife went off ouf to live on their farm at Ballyoor- 
mack, and the lord is to pay twenty pounds a year for 
the house.” 
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“What on earth brought them back?" 

“7 dunno, sir; he’s breakin’ up fast, an’ maybe, as 
the people say, he wante to die in the owld place, or 
near to if.” 

“How many of them are there ?” 

* Himself, an’ two boys—two divils-clips of boyoes 
the same—oh, bedad, yis; and the daughter, o tall, 
swarthy-locking thing, wid a pair of eyes like two 
burat holes in a blanket. The big feliow wint off 
since they came here, I hard he wint to Austria to 
join the army alone wid the step-brother. iNo wan 
knew he was goin’, or a thing; he alipped off wan 
morning, went across the fields to the train, and a hit 
of a note came in a few days to ‘himself’ to say he 
was gone out to Claud—-at laste, that's the account 
Mistress McGonigle, that thrawn owld wan that lives 
wid them, gave in the town.” 

«That leaves but one boy at home, then ?” 

“No, no, yer honour; this was the big wan, Clan. 
He has three sons by the last wife, There's Char 
and Imdor there yet.” 

“ And how old is the girl, Miss Ferrard ?” 

“Augh, a slip; seventeen, or lesa. She was sent 
off, I believe, to her lady aunts in England somewhere 
to ba edpicated and brought up, bud fait she waiked 
in one morning as cool as a cucumber, “Twas meself 
druv her over. She got ont of the train wan raw 
cold morning, there, last October, an’ she looked all 
round her as wild and startled just like a hare; an’ at 
last ashe come up to me, an’ saya she, ‘Do you go to 
Darraghmore ?’—-‘ No, miss, saya I; ‘’tis Darraghe- 
town to the hotel I’m goin’’ ‘Wid that she sat up on 
the car. Young Devereux, the son of the farmer that 
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has the old piace of Darraghmere now, grazin’ it be 
the same token, was sittin’ on the same aside wid her. 
An’ he went to say somethin’ p’lite to her, the misfar- 
tunate gossoon. She gave him a look, he towld me, 
near took the sight out of his eyes, an’ she gother her 
skirta up about her—-och, pillilew! He thought hed 
never get off the car, though they're the best of friends 
now.” And the driver laughed at the recollection till 
his old vehicle shook. “ An’ when we got to the place 
and stopped, she lays a five-shillin’-piece on the seat 
of the car—an’ the fare only a shillin’, mind you, and 
for the matter of that I wasn't goin’ to take it from 
her father’s daughter at all, at all—-an’ she up the 
stips of the hotel as light as a fly. Well, well! 
Blake, the landlord, he towld me she asked him asa 
prand as you plase, ‘Is my father, Lord Darraghmore, 
here yet?’ so he said not, an’ pointed out Milligan’s 
house up at the corner of the Comerford road, and 
said he waa there, so she turned herself round an 
away wid her up home.” 

“Ts she there still?” asked Mr. Satterthwaite with 
a tone of real interest, and breathing a hope that he 
might yet get a look at this stsange specimen of 
humanity. 

“She js, av coorse, yer honour. I seen her out 
walkin’ yesterday wid them tearcoat Perrys. Anugh, 
musha! to see them together! ‘tis like this old garron 
harnessed wid wan ov me Lord Comerford’s fine-bred 
hunters. There’s nothin’ like blood, sir, nothin’, The 
walk of her, and her heed eet straight up! an’ she 
niver turns to look to tie mght or left of her, while 
them Perrys’ necks ia like the pivot ur the weather- 
cock, not a blue-bottle fly bud they muat look after 
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if; an’ the feet o’ them! bedad, they might walk on 
the wather like St. Pether, any day.” 

The car drew up now at the hotel where Mr, Sat- 
tarthwaite intended te put up for some days before 
translating himself to his new residence at Rosslyne, 
He had made a cursory examination of the house the 
previous autumn when at Ballycormack, The roof 
waa in fair order, but the chimneys were all filled 
with rubbish, the jackdaws having, with the usual 
perverse taste of that animal, chosen to build in the 
chimney-pots in preference to the fine pine-trees of 
the wood, These, and many other matters, the new 
owner of Rosslyne revolved in his inind as he gat 
after dinner noting down in his memorandum-book 
the varicus items as they occurred to him, to be 
considered on his visit to Rosslyne next day. There 
wag the garden to be made, and a charming one that 
aouthern slope, studded with praceful beeches and 
gosrled ald hawthorns, that extended beneath the 
drewing-room windows, would make He remem- 
bered how prettily the pond Jay at the foot of it 
when he had seen it last antumn The overhanging 
chestnuts and aldera half in shadow, half in sun; the 
little waterbens darting to and fro; the long-feathered 
heada of the bulrushea and catstails dipping in the 
glaasy pool, and mingling with the fading autumn 
tints of the foliage reproduced in the water. Wild 
and neglected as the place was, it had charmed him, 
Hie friends had Jaughed at his project, and declared it 
Was an impossible freak, but Satterthwaite vowed to 
make a hitle Eden of Rosslyne, and then bring tham 
to witness his success. 

Between seven and eight in the evening the land- 

Li 
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lord came inte his room and disturbed his reverie by 
presenting him with a card. 

“The gentleman is below, air, and has called to see 
you." | 
“Mr. Perry! oh yes,” said the Englishman ; “show 
him in.” 

Then a burly man about fifty years of age entered. 
He held his hatin one band and advanced with the 
other outstretched to greet the stranger. 

“Mr, Satterthwaite,’ said he in a loud resouant 
voice, “allow me to be the first to welcome you to 
Darraghstown, Iam delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance.” 

Satterthwaite shook hands cordially enough with 
the big man, and invited him to be seated, running his 
eye as he did go critically over his new friend. He 
knew him to be the lawyer of the district, and he cer- 
tainly did lock an intelligent, thoroughly wide-awake 
customer, but the well-worn, ill-brushed suit of tweed, 
rough hair and unshorn chin, gave him rather the look 
of a working farmer than a professional man. 

“ How did you come to think of settling among us, 
Mr. Satterthwaite? An Englishman like you, and 
from London, too, now, to come aud bury yourself in 
this outlandish spot, hay 7” 

He spoke in a hearty, sincera tone, with a smile 
that showed a set of large white teeth, not altogether a 
bad-looking fellow. The gray eyes were rather ob- 
liqnely set, however, and the irregular profile was 
imperious enough for Jove himself. 

“My friend cin bully,” thought the Englishman, 
“when he cannot wheedle, or ] am mistaken.” 

“Well,” replied Satterthwaite, “last year I waa 
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staying at a shooting-bex the other side of the moun- 
tains with friends, and I liked the country and the 
natives so well, that I, being on the outlook at the 
time for an investment for same spare capital, thought 
I'd buy a place here, 50 Rosslyne chanced to suif me, 
and I’ve come over to put it to rights.” 

“ Goodish lay of land along there, now. That side 
of the Rack is very fine grazing land. The wood, too, 
youve the right of clearing, han’t you? The man 
that had it before you went in for fancy farming, 
ruined himself very fast: machines and patent man- 
ures; went in for tillage, in fact. A thundering mis- 
take that," 

“Do you say so? I had entertained some notion 
of breaking up the low meadows at the back of the 
house; I flatter myself I'm rather good at farming. 
I've a fine home-farm at Lanedale.” ; 

“Ab, yes—in Buckinghamshire; that’s a horse of 
another colour, Mr. Satterthwaite, Ihave three farms 
now of my own, leaseholds anyhow, in this place, and 
I've every inch under grass; grazing and dairy, that’s 
what pays. Why, sir, it stands to reason; look at 
the cost of labour; and mind you, it’s not the rate 
of wagea I meen by that No! it’s the amount of 
work you get for your money ; their whole plan is to 
acheme and idle the day away. They’ve an ides they 
mace work for themselves that way-——just like those 
trades unionists.” 

“Do these people belong to a trades union then 7?” 

As he asked the question, Satterthwaite rose and 
rang tha bell. 

“Not they. A Isbourers’ union was tried here, and 
fell to pieces directly; they have all the faulta of 
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unionists, anyhow. The rascals!” oontinued the at- 
torney, “ every moment they steal from you they con- 
sider a gain to themselves. Tillege, sir, is impossible 
in Ireland as things are now. They must get high 
waces, aud they won't give any work in return; I defy 
any amount of capital or patience to withstand the 
cost of workmen here. An honest day’s work is not 
to be got cut of them.” 

“Then you don’t consider that the ‘high price of 
meat, or the climate, as some say, caused the wonder- 
ful change in farming here ?” 

“Not a bit of it; did I not try the experiment for 
myself there ten years ago? I'd have to be up before 
them in the mornimg, and I'd have to stand over them 
al] day long in the fields and never take my eyea off 
them. Slieveen vacabonds——I never will make up 
what Ive lost by them. I’ve sublet two of my farms 
to a Limerick butter-factor, who pays me eleven pound 
a head for each cow, and provides bis own servants and 
dairywoman. In fact, ] just draw an income from it 
and have nothing to do. People can’t be got te work 
a farm so as to leave you any profit, and you look 
after own interests.” 

Then the landlord entered, 1n response to Mr. 
Satterthwaite’s bell. 

“What can I offer you, Mr. Perry? Sring me a 
pint of your best pale sherry.” 

« As woial, Blake,” replied the attomey, nodding to 
the landlord, who vanished, speedily to return with a 
tray bearing the desired bottle of sherry, and a amok- 
ing kettle and decanter of whisky for the lawyer. 

Mr. Perry lost no time in mixing himself a huga 
tumbler of reeking toddy, and presaed his host to 
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follow his example, but he declined and kept to his 
sherry. The very smell of the concoction was stifiing. 

“ Still, Mr. Perry,” eaid Mr. Satterthwaite, returo- 
ing to the subject,‘ there is a good deal of tillage land 
ti Ireland; surely everybody does not find it the dead 
loss you do?” 

“Certainly not, sir; the small farmer finds it pro- 
fitabla, maybe, to till; that is, be can make a sort of 
living by it, more than I could by tilling my eight 
hundred acres, I'd be in the workhouse in five years 
—less, begat! Up te twenty or five and twenty acres 
you could do fairly with tillage,” 

“ How so?” 

“Why! because the small farmer does the work 
himself; the wife looks aiter the dairy. Ay, an’ ‘tis 
from those same gmall farms the best butter comes. 
It's not the professional buttermaker with her eighteen 
and twenty pounds a year that makes the best butter. 
The case lies in a nutshell, Mr, Satterthwaite. They 
do their own work ; their profits are not carried off by 
the hired labourers ; the man has no outlay, if he has 
no capital iiself, Of course a good deal is ‘ slobbered,’ 
as we call it here, for want of labour and ao forth, but 
in the long run the fellow scrapes a living, and some- 
times a profit, out of it, more than we should do, I 
promise you,” 

“Humph! I must reconsider my project,” thought. 
Satterthwaite ; then aloud: * You have a fair aprink- 
ling of respectable people hereabouts, Any society t” 

“ Society—_um—~well—-there’a the bank manager 
and his wife; a Miss Murphy from Dublin; and there's 
a great friend and crony of mine, Tom Fair—you paased 
his place coming up from the station. Then there are the 
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Hollahans of Castle Darragh there, above on the Bally- 
cormack road. A couple of daughters there with more 
pedioree than money, I take it, And then the other 
Hollahans, their cousins, a great family living in a big | 
old place called Erophystown, as you po out towards 
Reaslyne ; not to mention the Really’a of Beila Vista, 
as you come down to the bridge where the Rack and 
Darragh meet.” 

“ Really—-Realé perhaps.” The Englishman repeated 
the name with the Italian pronunciation, “Surely that 
is foreign.” 

“ Foreign, Mr. Satterthwaite—haw, haw,” and the 
lawyer gave forth a huge laugh, “ That's a good one; 
a butter factor from Limerick that married a Protestant 
Shoneen, and turned hia coat, and then his decent 
father’s name from Hetlly to Really. He ia very 
wealthy: the wife is 8 queer soul She was brought 
up abroad with relations of hers who held high posi- 
tiona in Vienna, 1 beliave. She kept houge, 1 know, 
for some generals there. When they died she had to 
go as governess or companion, and met Really at Har- 
Togate, or some English watering-place, and married 
him—just for a living, 1 suppose.” 

* Humpht” said Satterthwaite carelessly. “Among 
them all, you manerve some society, J suppose? There 
are a good many young people, are there not? Try 

“ Society, well—um---thankea ; that hag a real fine 
amtlL Ye soe, thia is a queer apot—so it ia. Aa 
people rise in the world, they generally try to kick 
down the stepa behind them; not only that, but to 
keep down the next comer. And as to society or 
social intercourse 10 Darraghstown, there’s nona. The 
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bank manager, Scanlan, was all very well till he 
mamied a Dublin girl Then when he brougat her 
here, a few of the county families from outside called 
upon her. After that, of course, not one of the towns- 
people would she notice. So now she’a left in solitary 
state : and the crandees, having paid their duty, left it 
there I suppose ; she’s never seen them since. Then 
the Hollahans of Castle Darragh won't recognise their 
firat cousins, the Brephyatown pecple Why, 1 don’t 
know. And the Hesllya are queer devils that nobody 
could keep terms with. She has a tongue like a knife, 
and he's a born fool. Sam Fair's wife and daughter, 
again, won't know the Hollahana of Brophystown, and 
the Castle Darrazh people won't know them. Augh !” 
concluded the attorney, “you must ask some of my 
women-folk the ins and outa of it. I don’t bother 
my head over it. Light pood cigar this is, sir.” 
“What a microcosm of Irish aociety!” thought 
Satterthwaite to himself, with difficulty restraining a 
laugh. “As well as I can follow my friend, not two 
families of the half-dozen seem to be on speaking 
terms with one another. What extraordinary blind 
jolly! And J suppose they are thirty or forty miles 
from atown. The idea of wilfully destroying the only 
possibility of making life bearable in such a backwoods 
sattlement as it is-—Well, well!" he said, aloud, “one 
would imagine people would bury all their little 
differences, ur agras to d:ffer, just-——er—for the public 
good. You have the elementa of a tolerable society 
now right to hand, if only properly used.” 
lugh |” returned the attorney, “what sort of 
piace is it to be spending the beat of a man’s life in at 
ell¢ Pooh!” ha continued, wrinkling up his -anab 
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nose with an expression of disgust. “A wretched 
hole like this! Dead-slive one.ia all the time in it. 
I've been here now, sinca I settled down in my father- 
in-law’s place, thirty years, sir; and I never thought 
to be half that time mit. Augh, sir, London for me | 
There's some hfe and stir of businesa in London. 
We're wretched, miserable creatures here; lost and 
wasted entirely. The people here are barbarians— 
pure barbarians. Ji I had my wit) I would not spend 
an hour in thia country. What's the use of making 
money in such a place? Lord, you live more in one 
week itn London than here! Ireland's so poor, 60 
behind the rest of the world I’m sure you noticed 
Dublin yourseli—a wretched one-horse place |" 

“Js it any wonder,’ thought the Englishman, “ thet 
this country is in the state it is? and yet this fellow 
doean’'t scruple to make his money in it. The better 
claza Irish are as bad as the absentee landlords. 
Absenteeism, indeed! They are all infected with 
it, J have no patience with this!” 

« Ah, well!” said he aloud, and as gravely as he 
could, though there was a tone of contempt in his 
voice; “I don’t approve of this crowding up to town. 
There's quite too much of that sort of thing [ 
declare London is too large, too overgrown. Society 
ia utterly overthronged for comfort. Upon my word, 
it isn’t decent to ask your friends to your house 
in auch numbers that there isn’t actually atanding- 
ground for them, and you know it I am quite in 
favour of decentralisation. Now, Mr. Perry, as a 
practical man, will you give me your opinion of Home 
Rule? J look upon Home Rale with rather fevour- 
able oyes, considering, as I do, that the deportation of 
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talent’ and——er—everything heat worth keeping in 
thia country, ia a serious loss to it. Now give me 
your candid opinion.” 

Mr. Perry took an enormous draught of high- 
coloured toddy, then laid himself well back in his 
chatr, stretching his long, sturdy limbs to their full 
length, aa he replied:-— 

“My individual opinion, which you may take, 
Mr. Satterthwaite, for what it is worth, is summed up 
in the word ‘Bosh!’ But though I shouldn't care for 
that to be generally known, if you'd care to hear the 
opinions of Darraghstown, as affording a fair sample of 
those held throughout the country in general, I'l 
repeat them to you. I’m pretty femiliar with them.” 

“By all means.” 

Mr. Satterthwaite's attention was divided between 
the attorney and his talk, Perry certainly was a 
study in his way. 

"Well, firat of all, you know it has been asserted 
that the Home Rulers would interrupt the trade—I 
mean the export:—of cattle, butter, and whisky, 
between this country and England; that’s the only 
trade there 1a. The leaders of the scheme have even 
taken the trouble to deny this officially. I can tell 
them that not a herd of cattle goes along the road to 
market but the lookers-on breathe prayera for the dey 
of Home Rule to come, when all that fine food will be 
kept at home for their use, instead of being carried off 
by the English, They'll gay to you, ‘Look at the 
prices of meat and butter: sure, we'd have it dint 
cheap if it was not being sent out of the country.’ 
And not only here, but in Cork and Publin—in all 
the large cities where they are supposed to know better. 
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and to be more enlightened than the peasantry—the 
same mischievous notions are current. The only 
thing to be said in reply to this is, that the people who 
hold these notions are not voters, and would have no 
influence with an Irish Parliament {save the mark }}, 
if such a thing were established.” 

“ Ay! but you know one of the darling projects of 
the agitators is to extend the franchise. That's ther 
game in earnest.” 

“Right you are, Mr. Satterthwaite; if they are in 
eamest about anything. Then the fixity of tenure 
people; they go in for Home Rule in e sort of blind 
way, thinking they'll get their demands settled by it. 
We have a good sprinkling of them hereabouts. There 
sre also a set of out-and-outers——I don’t well know 
what to call them—who insist on a heavy absentee 
tax: and, indeed, go farther—would confiscate the 
lands of all English proprietors. Faith, 1 think the 
native onea wouldn’t be let off scot free either! One 
or two returned Americans have infected the lot; they 
want a Republic, a president — O'Donovan Rossa, | 
suppose——and a Fenian treasurer; im short, a New 
York Government. Haw,haw! Home Rule waa the 
fashion here awhile ago among the Protestant gentry 
—_that is, before the Tories got in again. I remember 
old Fitz-Ffoulkea, the rector, before he commuted, com- 
pounded, and cut, declaring himself for it, body end 
soul Augh! the Liberal epill extinguished a good 
deal of their patriotic fire. The whole thing is 4 
humbug to my mind. These Irish are not fit for self- 
coverniment at all.” 

Satterthwaite turned ao ag to face the lawyer, and 
said, in a cold voice 
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“T fancied, Mr. Parry, that I had aean your name 
in a list of people attending a Home Rule meeting, the 
Monday—" 

“Law, yes! J belong to the association, of course: 
every one must, you knew, But that doesn’t hinder 
me having my own opinions of it all the time,” 

This was witered in a tone of cool effrontery, ag if 
he were unconscious of the meaning of his own 
words. 

The Englishman nodded gravely, and changed the 
conversation. He was disgusted at the duplicity of 
his new acquaintance; but, unhappily, not surprised, 
for ke had only too good reason to believe that it was 
nothing out of the common. 

“Who is the cleryyman that has taken Mr. Fitz- 
Ffoulke’s place ?” 

“Gh! some man comes over by the last train on 
Saturday night, and goes away by the first on Monday 
morning. I’ve heard his name, but I forget it.” 

“You have a docter?” 

“A couple of them. Old Bruton—past his work 
now nearly, but if I wanted any one, I'd have him 
before any other; and a young fellow just down from 
Queen’s University, with a licence to kill; decent sort 
of harmless chap he is; lives up next door to me, in 
Comerford Terrace.” 

“Take some more punch, Mr. Perry ?” 

“No more, Mr. Satterthwaite, thank you. I must 
be going. I wanted to mention that I'm driving 
across to Ballycormack to-morrow; if you're going 
near Roaslyne, I'll be happy to give you a seat. And, 
Mr. Satterthwaite, will you give us the pleasure of 
your company to dinner when we return? My wife 
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8 will be very glad to see you, in @ plain, 
Legn--—-, Fe 

Satterthwaite drew a quick, short breath as he 
- teplied. He had his doubts as to the desirability of 
making the acquaintance of the Perry family, who, to 
judge from the specimen now before him, must be far 
below his own rank and position. Of course, as a single 
man, he wag, in a way, unfettered, and free to choosa 
any or every class of associates. Besides, accepting 
an invitation to dinner in this wey did not bind him 
to the people; it might be a mere business overture on. 
the part of Perry. At any rate, the Carringtons and 
Newtons of Crosshilla were away, and he micht just as 
well go as not. Then, too, he was curious to get a 
glimpse of the interior of the Perry household; it 
would be a new experience. So, prompted by a purely 
exploring inatinct, he replied cordially : 

“IT shall be very happy, indeed—very, At what 
time do you start for Bailycommack ?” 

“Will aleven be too early for you—no? Geod- 
night then.” 

“ rood-night,” replied Satterth waite. 

And so ended hia first day at Darraghstown. 
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CHAPTER IA. 


“Tl ya noe chose qu'on n'a point vue song le ciel, et que selon 
toutes lea apparences 41 be verre jamais: c'est une petite vilie qui nest 
choisee en nucane partis; of lea families sant unis, et of les contains se 
voient avec confience . . . . ot la qnuerelle des ranges ne 96 revaille 
pas & tous moments, ou le doyen vit bien avec sea chanoines, of les 
chanotnes te dédaignent pag leg chapelaina, et of coux-ci souffrent les 
chantres,"" La BROYERE. 


THE next morning at about aleven o'clock, Satter- 
thwaite was lounging in the window waiting for Perry, 
and killing time with a London paper two days old, 
when at last the sound of a vehicle without made him 
look up. There was Lawyer Perry pulling up his gig 
before the door, <A tolerably well-bred horse was in 
the shafts, as Satterthwaite, who tock a good long look 
at the tum-out while waiting the lawyer's message, 
acknowledged to himself However, the animal was 
il-groomed and dirty, the md of a week at least was 
crusted on the wheels and aplashboard, aud the harness- 
— were nesrly green. 
“Good-morning, Mr. Perry,” said he, descending 
the steps, “a charming day.” 
“Ay; you do well to bring an umbrella, though— 
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it will rain, ve no doubt. Come along, Mr. Satter- 
thwaite, I’m a quarter late,” 

Satterthwaite jumped in, and took hia place on the 
dirty cushion beside Perry, who, holding up hia horse 
tightly, turned into the main atreet at a racing pace. 

“Curae those pigs!” he exclaimed suddenly, cuttimg 
with his whip at a long-backed pig that dashed almost 
under the horse’s feet. “One of these days FH break 
my neck among them Yon'd think the atrest was 
made for them.” 

“Have they no pig-sties in these parta?” asked 
Satterthwaite, looking at the row of wretched cabins 
along the side of the road. 

“ Pig-sties 1” repeated Perry, with a scornful laugh. 
“Tf they'd a pig-sty they'd go live in it, and let lodg- 
ings in-the house. Look at those cabina, there, stoop 
your head and look in the doors; did ever you pee 
fitter pig-aties than those !" 

«TI never saw more unjié housing for haman beings. 
Why, you should have any amount of fever in this 
town.” 

*So there is," he replied. “ Ask Cartan; they dis 
mainly of fever hereabouts. And look at ail the sore 
eyes; every second man or woman has bad eyes, what- 
ever's the reason of it.” 

* Bad air and food, of course, That's your chapel, 
Mr. Perry; 1 waa in it last time I was here.” 

“ Ay, fine building, isn’t it? Cost eleven thous- 
and pounds.” 

“Pleven thousand! eleven thousand!” repeated 
Satterthwrite, ag if he doubted his own ears; “enrely 
you don’t mean it; where is there anything to show for 
it 7” 
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* Faith, I don’t know; but then I’m no judea, fF 
know there's that much paid already, and there's more 
to come yet.” 

“For that building! oh! it’s fabuloust” said 
matierthwaite, astonished: and he turned round and 
looked in amazement at the unimposing block of gray 
limestone. | 

“Father Quaide, the parish pmest, wouldn't like to 
hear you say so, I can tell you. He bas spent ten 
years between begmng and borrowing—God forgive 
me, | was gomg to say stealing—to get the money 
together. You see the way they do it is to fix upon 
& plan, and then the architect runa up the building 
and the bill. What do priests know of business?” 

“Te the whole preceeding left in tha priest's hands 
then? Do you not have a committes appointed, to 
Inquire into the expenses, and approve plana, and that 
sort of thing ?” 

“Phew?” whistled Perry contemptuously. ‘“ His 
reverence does it all) I'd like to see the man would 
interfere with him. We pay down our money and 
look pleasant over it, and ask no questions, Sure it’s 
the best after all. He worked hard to build that 
church there, if ever man did; and spent his own 
money on it, if he spent ours too. He sent a man to 
America to beg for him, and told him, for every pound 
he brought for him, he might keep one for himself” 

“1 don’t think the American subscribers would 
approve that, would they ?” 

“What matter? the fellow was able to stock a fine 
farm when he came home. There's only one thing I 
dislike in it, and that is the altar. Why couldn't 
Quaide get an altar made in Dublin? ‘twould be a 
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sight handsomer than that Italian etene one he hag 
there, The priesta, I declare, think aothing’s right 
unless it comes from foreign parts. Those statues now, 
thase grand painted ones. What do you think of them, 
Mr. Satterthwaite? He bronght them all from Munich.” 

The lawyer turned a doubtful eye on his companion 
as he asked the question. Satterthwaite, who had a 
vivid recollection of the gaudy red and blne clad 
miants, could scarcely refrain from laughing—nat at 
them indeed, but at the idea of an educated man like 
Perry having a doubt on the question? Tempting aa 
it was he restrained himself, and answered demurely : 

“H'm! I knew they came from Munich; yes, the 
style is unmistakably German,—W hat in the world has 
Christian art come to—what frichtful revolution has 
taken place,” thourht he to himself, “that such hideous 
mockeries should be sanctioned !” 

“Theyre all the fashion,” continued Perry dubi- 
ously: “at least so I'm told, <Any way, ] see every 
priest buying them for the chapels. Faith, they're too 
hike hig dolis for my taste.” 

“Well!” said Satterthwaite sharply, and with a 
tone of contempt in his voice, “why did you not have 
a committee of the leading townsfolk—to lay out this 
money—-your own money, and for your own church 7” 

“Bah! that's never done, and down here, who 
would be on the committes? men that know nothing 
and care nothing about what ought to be. The church 
cost eleven thousand or twelve thonsand, and thera it 
is; every one knows it, and it does well enough. 
Chuck, chack! wos there, will ye?” 

The horse showed some restivencas at heving to 
_ , page a cart or two on the road, and Perry's attention 
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wae concentrated on him for a moment or two. His 
great strong hand soon brought the animal to a sense 
of its duty, and they spun aleng at a fine pace. 

« That's a neat-built animal, Mr, Perry ; young too,” 

"Wall, yes; Tising five, right good serviceable horse 
now,” he added, turning his sharp gray eyes upon his 
companion, “for anybody wanting a good hack to ride 
or drive, I got him over a year ago; my eldest 
daughter takes a turn of him too, betimes. He's a’ 
sweet-tempered beast enough, just in want of exercise, 
that’s all: and then——" 

Mr, Perry turned a greedy scrutinising eye on the 
gentleman beside him, who, reading his meaning as 
‘clearly as print, made haste fo answer in an off-hand 
tone : 

“JT must get my horses over as soon as this place ia 
fit. I really forget what the stabling is like; I've a 
unter or two that I ought to have got rid of before 
leaving England.” 

Perry took this in with a contraction of his bushy 
eyebrows and a smile at the same time, as if he, though 
disappointed, could recognise an equal in the game, so 
he answered cheerfully : 

* Bad time to be sellmg hunters, unless they're not 
worth keeping over for the next season, Devereux, a 
neighbour of mine, raises some fine horses on his farm 
at Knock of the Geen. He has all ithe ground on 
the riverside of your place. It waa the property 
originally of Lord Darraglmore.” 

“Lord Darraghmore——ah, yes. Mr. Perry, can you 
tell meg anything of that atrange brood? They're 
living beside you now.” 

“So they are; wish they were farther too, <A litter 

Mi 
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of foxes would be as pleasant neighbours to my poultry- 
yard. J hear of a couple of ducks misaing this morn- 
ing; ths servant says no fox took them I wager 
"twas that Char Ferrard.” | 

“Is it possible? ara they in the habit of that sort 
of thing #” 

“Habit! J believe you! They hava about four 
hundred a year, I collect it for them, but it all goes 
dike ameke, Clan Ferrand bought a couple of dogs— 
he gave twenty guineas for them-—lest November ; 
took them off with him when he found it convenient 
to clear out. That gipsy of a girl is much like them, 
too; she now aud again favours my folks with her 
company, but they can make nothing of her. Augh, | 
they're a wretched pack, wretched! Most these real 
old families are the same here, run out of everything, 
utter vagabonds, I could point out half a dozen no 
better than Darraghmore, if they were only as poor.” 

“Dear me! iI thought that sort of thing was 
extinct here, since the famine and the Encumbered 
Eatates Act, anyhow.” 

*Some of them managed to weather that storm, and 
‘twould have been just as well they badn’t Look, 
down there beside you is Darraghmore.” 

The gig was now at the very apot where Satter- 
thwaite and hia frend the driver had halted that 
September day the previous year, and it was with a 
smile of recognition that he obeyed his companion’s 
behest. Down below them apparently, although it, too, 
was on the top of a slope, lay the great old house 
The fine stretch of demesne before it leading down the 
edge of the xiver was dotted with cattle, and the 
remaing of the old plantations, where araucariaa pnd 
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laurels were struggling for life among brambles and 
furze, yet were plamly visible. The Darragh, swollen 
by the rain, tore impetuously past; wreaths of pure 
white form plistened in the sun, and encircled the 
bitle waterfalls among the rocks as with a collar of 
gem-strewn lace, and the noise and brawi of it reached 
their ears on the top of the hil The willows dipped 
long branches into the water, and through the dark 
network of the woods the faint green of the promised 
leaves was stealing. 

“We take a turn here now towerds Ballycormack, 
and then a by-road takes you to Rosslyne. It's a 
pretty spot that, but there’s a good deal of waste land. 
That pond now at the foot of the slope to the side of 
the house, you know, that ought to be drained.” 

“Tram the pond! why, that’s the prettiest thing 
in it. Wait til I get waterlilies struck in it, and 
have tha slope laid out in a pleasure-sround. I 
wouldn't drain that pond for half the purchase-money. 
It will be the centre of my gerden,” 

Parry looked at the speaker with an expression of 
amused discust, 

“We don’t goin for that sort of thine here,” said 
he; “and that slope would grow vegetables very 
handy and convenient to the house.” 

“Right under my drawing-room window !” ered 
Satterthwaite, aa if doubting his ears. 

Perry'a under lip only curled the more, and his 
aggressive anub-nose took an upward cast. Just then 
they turned a sharp corner, and the by-resd leading to 
Rosslyne entrance-gate waa before them. 

It looks fairly dry, Mr. Satterthwaite, and I must 
ask you to excuse my leaving you up to the door. J 
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have an appointment at twelve, and it will fake me 
geven or sight minutes to climb that bill; in fact, Pm 
dae this minute. If J come back for you in an hour 
and a half from this, will you drive across to Kerahaws, 
five miles out to the left thera on the Dublin road ?” 

“Yes, thank you; I shall do very well now,” replied 
Satterthwaite, getting down carefully off his perch. 
“TH look out for you about two, then.” 

The attorney drove off, and he turned up the narrow 
road, keeping in the middle of it—footway there was 
none—io avoid the low-hanging brambles and haw- 
thorns which hung down so thickly as almost to bar 
the passage, A quarter of an hour's walking through 
what might not have been out of place as an entrance 
avenue to the castle of the Sleeping Beauty im the 
Wood, brought him to a swing gate opening on a 
pretty but weed-choked carriage-drive. Following this, 
uphill every step, he found himself facing Hogalyne. 
it waa a three-storied building of limestone—ainuckily 
not plastered over, as was the custom among the 
benighted natives—with windows somewhat in the 
Elizabethan style, perched on the very brow of a hill, 
woods to the right and ieft, and before and behind a 
fine clear open. Jt looked inviting enough just now, 
lonely a3 it was; the mildnesa and sweetneaa of the 
air, the music of the birds—it must be alive with 
woolquests, their cooing seemed to form the bass to 
the melody of the thrushes and blackbirds-—tent it 
delightful charms in the eyes of its new owner. He 
stood for a few minutes enjoying the prospect, then 
turned to follow the winding of the carriage-drive 
which, mdeed, the trees alone indicated, for it was 
carpeted in grass as thick and close-set as that of the 
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turf beside it, and had pursued his wey for a few yards 
only when a sudden commotion roused him <A hare 
dashed across the lawn, hotly followed by 4 great 
brown dog. Puss doubled and turned, and finally 
beth disappeared among the undergrowth at his side. 
Satterthwaite, anxious to see the sport, rushed quickly 
after the dog, but found his passage barred by aii 
impenetrable thicket, so he ran back again to the open 
and iocked about, listening eagerly from the other side. 
it seemed to him that he could hear the crashing of 
the dead twigs as if feet were rapidly passing, and 
then a tall figure in a dark dress flitted by an opening 
among the stame. 

He crossed the lawn hastily and entered the wood. 
Not & aign or sound was there to be heard; then he 
pushed his way with difficulty down to the chestnuts 
by the pond, There was a ruined summer-house near 
it, and he opened it and looked in. No, it was empty, 
and the spider's webs were undisturbed. 

“Ne. usa going farther,” thought he; “these 
poachers know the place better than I do, and I must 
get my work over before Perry comes. Some of the 
Baliycormack people, no doubt. I'H teach them a 
leason ;" and Mr. Satterthwaite, in his vexation, heed- 
lesaly walked ankle-deep into the green aludge formed 
by the overflow of the pond. He picked his steps out, 
and crossed to ascend the hill again to the house, but 
sudden sound-—a langh actually, behind—caused him 
to Jump round quickly, He was barely in time to ses 
4 female figure disappear in the thicket. 

“Well,” thought he, “what a fool I waa not to 
have looked behind that summer-house aa well as into 
itt Who on earth can that be?” Then he laughed at 
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his own discomfiture, and walked away into the honae, 
He reached the library im time to sea the same dog 
recross the Jawn with the hare in his mouth. 

“This is by no means a joke,” thought the lord of 
the manor, scratching his chin thoughtfully. Then he 
went to work examining and messuring, aud found the 
time pass cuickly enough. Perry's gig drew up at the 
door before he had half finished. 

“Well, how are you gettmme on? It's in very fair 
order, 1s it not?” said he, jooking round. 

“Fair order!” repeated Satterthwaite; “it's in a 
shocking condition, I think, But [ saw some poachers 
at work here.” Then he detailed bis adventure on 
the lawn. 

Perry looked thoughtful for a moment. 

“What sort of dog? A big old brown brute, eh ?” 

“Exactly: he stopped the hare pretty thoroughly.” 

Perry laughed out. 

“Be gad! that’s the Ferrarde! You have had a 
visit: from the tiibe, I wager. You saw no one ?” 

“T did, though. When I turned off after searching 
the surnmer-house I heard a laugh, and I got sight of a 
tall female figure in black darting off through the trees,” 

“Well, that was Hel, no doubt of it. Sha hunta 
in couples with Isidor, the youngest brother. By 
Jove! there, last October they played the deuce among 
Comerford's pheasanta, They never could be caught, 
but they got off the birds without ever using.» gun or 
trap. Boiled barley, Paddy Shechan told me, with a 
hog’s bristle in every grain, just choked off the pheasant 
quietly, and then they bagged them; and the salmon 
the same, Char, I'm told, stands night after night up to 
hia neck in the Rack, aud see how he’s never caught.” 
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“Do they aell them? What the dence does it 
mean? I can tell you Pll allow none of these tricks 
in this place.” 

“Sell them!" repeated Perry, “laws no, eat them. 
They never think of selling them, though indeed I 
think the shopkeepers where they deal come ia for 
some of the spoils. They never sell them. But you 
see thia whole district was once their own, and tha 
people all know that, and have a sort of feeling for 
them in consequence.” 

“ Oh, that’s the way, is it ?” said Satterthwaite dryly. 
He was stooping on the floor busy with a foot-rule, 
though, indeed, Perry’s words interested him so infinitely 
more than his measurements, that he had to make 
them all over again. 

“ Are you taking the measure for a carpet?” asked 
the attorney. 

“Yes, and new wainscoting. I shall want more 
than that, toon Ud better send to Dublin for a man 
to come down to make an estimate, I want painters 
and fitters of all aorta.” 

*Dubbn] oh, don’t de that; you can't ro past Dan 
Cassidy that way. He'll do if ail up for you, or you'll 
be very unpopular if you go to Dublin for anything. 
I daren't buy an ounce of tea out of Darraghstown.” 

Satterthwaite stared at him aa be folded up hia foot- 
rule. 

“The cases are slightly different, Mr. Perry,” said 
he as stiffly as hacould. He was intensely amused at 
his new friend’s presumption. He half auspected him 
of touting, and the attempt with regard to the horse 
in the morning had mede him a little auspicious. - 

“True for you,” returned Perry, who waa by no 
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means obtuea * Of course [’m bound to deal with the 
people I get my living off; it’s not so with you. All 
the same, you'd better keep on neighbourly terms with 
them, I can tell you.” 

Satterthwaite bit his lip. 

“My servants will give them their custom, I dara 
say, but E doubt [U consent to poison myself with the 
vile drugs they call tea and wine for the sake of their 
goodwill, Let us go and have a look at the stabling.” 

They went out ito a large yard at the side sadly 
m need of new paying, and into a four-stalied stable. 
The fittings were in tolerable order. 

“There's a good poultry-house, nice closed yard, 
too, for your fowls,” said Perry, pointing to a well- 
fitted-up out-house. 

“Ay; it will be time to stock that presently.” 

“Heh! forthe Ferrards’ accommodation !” crinned 
the lawyer. ; 

“Wait till I catch the Ferrards-—-Miss Hel, as you 
eall her. I’li put her im the stocka—pound! What 
instrament of punishment have you here 7” 

Satterthwaite waa not in earnest, but he was irritated 
by Perry, whose manner had assumed a dictatorial 
freedom rather offensive. He turned his back to him, 
and opening a amail door im the yard wail, walled 
into what was once a parden,a large opan slope, 
bordered on one side by a row of beautiful beech-treea, 
and at the west and south by high red brick walls. 
The fruit-trees, which had once been trained to this; 
had grown out of all shape, and in many cases had 
fallen forward and away from their fastenings. Privet 
hedges, which had perhapa not known pruning-sheara 
for ten or more years, had grown together, a0 that the 
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alleya were impassable; the centre of the garden had 
been ploughed up and cropped with potatoes the year 
before, and in a sunny corner lay the ruins of a green- 
house, 

“Whet a desert!" said the pew owner, looking 
round; “I wonder if there were grass-walks heraf | 
think IU have them laid downif not. Whoever chose 
this site knew what he was about.” 

“Tye heard Gruton say this was a monks’ garden 
once—ages ago, you know: before Cromwell, ] sup- 
pose; and there used to be a ruin dewn in that field 
below, but the stones were carted off out of the way. 
Bruton can tell you, I dare aay, There's a fine well 
there under that tree.” : 

Satterthwaite walked over to a thicket of privet 
and box. He could sea the opening of a well sur- 
rounded by a little flagged mm, which was moss-grown 
and damp-looking, but he could not get near enough 
to look in. A sun-dial, on the face of which a tuft of 
grass had taken root and was flourishing, stood there. 

“That old rubbish can go, I suppose,” said Perry, 
nodding contemptuoualy at the old thing. 

4T’li see about that,” said its owner distantly, who 
indeed by this time had formed a poor opinion of his 
friend's g#athetic judgment. “The walls look solid 
enough I'll ripen peaches easily there.” 

Perry aneered, 

“Peaches! I’d think a deal more of cabbages.” 

“We can have cabbages tao, Mr. Perry, but not on 
ths Walls.” 

Then they drove away. When they reached the 
town Satterthwaite got out at the hotel to write and 
forwerd hia orders to the Dublin tradesmen, and in 
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about an hour presented himself at the hall door of 
the Perrys’ house. 

A dirty servant girl showed him into a room on 
the right-hand side of a narrow entry. It was dark, 
but she returned presently with a large Jemp, which 
she set on the centre table, and then Mr. Satterthwaite 
had means to indulge his curiosity. The room was 
not large, and was lighted by three windows, two in 
front aud one at the back; these were curtamed by 
dingy, faded green damask hangings. There were no 
muslin or lace hangings, and the white blinds were 
dirty, The carpet was green, with bouquets of enor- 
mous roses and lilies, and the chair-covera were the 
game; a chiffonier, with plate-glass back, which re- 
flected the vase of wax pears and fuchsias which stood 
before it; a cottage piano, piled with torn and dirty 
music; ho ormamenta, no nicknacks, pictures, ar books, 
On the table lay some once gaudily-bound volumes; 
“* Books of Beauty,’ I suppose,” aaid he to himself, 
and a thick green and gold volume of Moore's 
“ Melodies” served aa a stand for the lamp, Satter- 
thwaite, whose quick eyes took in everything, opened 
one of the “Books of Beauty,” as he at first fancied 
them; it proved to be a “ Life of the Blessed Virgin,” 
uncut, though grimy. 

“This looks promising,” aaid he to himself, and 
walking to the fireplace he placed his back against the 
chimney-piece, where under a broken glass shade an 
old gilt. French clock anjoyed a sineacure, “ What a 
room! I can hardly fancy there are women in this 
house; however, I suppose these antimeacassara and 
bead-cushions represent them. Not a flower—even a 


' primrose—farngh " 
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Then the door opened and the Perry family trooped 
in. Mrs. Perry, a faded, untidy-looking woman, with 
a weak face and a querulous voice, introduced her four 
daughters to the stranger. They were healthy, bright 
eommplexioned girls, hideously dressed, and with fringes 
of ash-coloured hair. The eldest, a tall, awkward girl, 
with a shy, self-conscious manner, sat down near Satter- 
thwaite, who, as soon as he had replied to her mother’s 
commonplaces about the weather and his journey from 
London, good-naturedly beean to talk to her. 

“What a beautiful country this is, Miss Perry; I 
admire the scenery greatly.” 

“Ob, do you? I wonder at that now! we hate 
the country go.” 

Misa Perry apoke with a very strong brogue, 
drawling and unpleasant to the ear. He turned to tha 
other sisters, who with wide-open pale-coloured eyes 
were staring at him. 

“Ts that so-—you hate the country ?” 

“Oh yes,” they all answered together; “we had 
rather——" 

But the door opened at this second to admit their 
father, and Satterthwnite observed the sudden change 
that took place in the manner and bearing of the girle 
and their mother. She seemed, indeed, to shrink 
before hie eye, and the younger girls looked demure. 
Miss Perry alone ssemed unaffected, 

“Why isn’t dinner ready?” he asked im a bullying 
VOICE. | : 

“Wa are waiting for Doctor Cartan. He promised 
to be hore at six,” Mra, Perry aaid deprecatingly. 

“Go and tell them to send in dinner! Gol” he 
repeated, addresaing tha proup of younger girls. : 
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"Go, Lizne,” whispered the tallest of the three to 
the second. 

“Twont. Doit, Zily. Eily!” As she apoke she 
Srushed the youngest, a rather pretty girl of fourteen. 

Misa Ely turned round a rebellioua countenance, 
but meating the fiery glare which Perry turned full on 
the tric, ehe decamped instantly. 

“Cartan may be in Ballycormack; who on earth 
would wait dinner for him? That's the worst of being 
a doctor,” he went on, addressing Satterthwaite; “you 
never have a Moment you can call your own, especially 
a dispensary doctor. Bah! if he got anything of 4 
decent salary ever.” 

Then dinner was announced, and they adjourned to 
a back-room on the other side of the hall The dining- 
room. was @ much amaller apartment, and was, if 
possible, more ugly and squalid than that which they 
left. The dinner-table and ite equipage left much to 
be desired in point of cieanlinesa and comfort ; elegance 
or refinement Satterthwaite did not expect. Tha 
dinner consisted of meat almoat exclusively. A large 
boiled leg of mutton was the pigce de résistance, and a 
dish of beefsteaks was at the foot of tha table: two 
dishes of potatoes were the only accompaniment. 

Mr. Perry apologwed to her guest for the 
simplicity of the fare, which was not even well 
cooked. 

Satterthwaite was hungry, and contrived to eat the 
dinner; he thought to himself that he had never seen 
such a table in his life. The spoons and forks, of maa- 
sive silver, were dirty, and black thumb-marks decorated 

the plates. | 
&T =ender what the Ferrards have for dinner to- 
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day,” ssid Perry with a laugh, in which his wife and 
daughters joined. “My ducks, I'l! vow.” 

“Indeed, I don’t know that. I’m not at all fond 
of beleving everything Mat says." Mra. Perry aad 
this in a tone of feeble protest. 

“Hamph,” grunted her lord. “IE dare sey there 
are plenty of thieves besides tham—but all the same, 
I don’t know anybody would dere take anything of 
mine but that Char.” 

“Well, Hel wouldn't, and Isidor never does eny- 
thing she dislikes.” Miss Perry said this. 

“1 dare sey,” said Perry, with a seornful laugh. 

Then the ladies left the room. A servant carried 
In a tray with whisky and hot water. Perry brewed 
a tumbler of atrong punch, but no entreaties or induce- 
ment would meke his cuest follow his example. 

“T never drank punch in my life—never{” he 
protested. “If you will let me hava cold water I 
will take some grog, I prefer it to the sherry? Yes.” 

Satterthwaite did mdeed think it less dangerous 
than the brown fiery compound ke had been forced to 
drink at dinner. He was a judge of wine, and more- 
over a very moderate drinker. He was astonished at 
the quantity of punch Perry drank without ita taking 
effect on him, They talked chiefiy of farming for 
about an hour, then his host showing unequivocal 
aigns of drowsiness, Satterthwaite rose, and after some 
demur, rather faintly pressed by Perry, went into the 
other room. 

Mrs. Perry was nodding in an easy-chair. The 
eldeat girl was playing, but ceased at his appearance, 
and turned round on the music-stool. 

*] wish I were out of this,” thought Satterth waite : 
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“ however, there ia no help for it now.” So he took a 
chair beside the lady of the house, who in her hus- 
band’s absence seemed inclined to be talkative and 
cheerful ; she no longer drooped her eyelids and stam- 
mered as if in the expectation of being set richt every 
moment. 

“T wonder, Mr. Satterthwaite, you came to live 
here—aiter London, now, toa!” she exclaimed, open- 
eyed. 

“Qh yea. You'll never stop at Rosslyne !” echoed 
her daughters, 

‘T Like it immensely. J mean to live there always. 
I like Darrarhstown too, ever so much.” Satterthwaite 
said this with malice prepense. 

“ Auch i” cried Mrs, Perry, “I hate Darraghatown. 
I wouldn't live a day out of Doblin, if I could help 
it. 

“You don't care for the country, then, I thmk 
the views round this place are simply charming.” 

* Auch!” ened they all in one melodious chorus, 
“Td rather have Grafton Street than all the views m 
Ireland.” 

“Or the Pier o’ Sundays.” 

“Or the Exhibition Promenades.” 

“I don't know why Mr. Perry likes it go much,” 
said their mainma plaintively. 

“Does he, indeed?” eaid Satterthwaite, thinking 
of something the worthy gentleman had said the 
previous evening. “I fancied he disliked the place 
too," | ; 
“Augh! don’t mind him now,” said hia wife; “if 
he was out ov it he'd be dyin’ to get back again. Look 

7 -- Test auemnenan whan Wa Were Wp ip Kinge- 
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town; he couldn’t stop a week in it. He should be 
back home. Wo, indeed, Mr. Satterthwaite, Mr. Perry 
couldn't live out ov Darraghstown.” - 

“It’s a horrid place. There’a no society at all,” 
said tha lady on the music-stool, with a plaintive 
expression of face, 

“No society,” said Satterthwaite, turning and look- 
ing at her inquisitively. “ Are there not a great many 
families here? I thought I heard of half & dozen from 
Mr, Perry.” 

“There’a the Hollahans, of Brophystown,” began 
Mrs. Perry in a droning voice; “but ah! they're 
such very plain, old-fashioned people now, though my 
girls and theirs were at school together at the Sawker 
Cure Convent. I don’t care for them mixing at all, 
now, An them Heallys are queer—-very queer,” 

“Who are they, Mrs. Perry?” asked Mr, Satter- 
thwaite, aa maliciously es before. 

“They live up there in that out-of-the-way-lookin’ 
house on the hill-—Buona Vista they call it. She was 
reared off abroad somewhere with an uncle, a marshal. 
or general, or something, and Really met in with her. 
She was a governess at Harrogate, I believe, an’ he 
married her. They say she thought he had money, 
and he thought ahe had. I don’t know—but I never 
fot on with her. She has an awful tamper.’ 

“You know her then, Mrs, Parry 7” 

* Augh, yea, in a sort of way; but we don’t get on. 
She has a big telescope up there in their drawimp- 
room window, and J think she'd rether be lookin’ 
through that than anythin’ alee. She can see all over 
the town, and knows everybody and everything.” 

Satterthwaite felt glad he had broached this sub- 
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ject. And he determined to make Mra Raally’s 
acquaintance without loss of time. 7 

~ “She must be a character,” thought he, “My 
fnend seema to resent the telescope aven mora than the 
temper. I expect I shall have some amusement here 
yet, unpromising as 1 does look.” 

“Then there are the Castle Darragh Hollahana,” 
said he, mtent on working the mine farther. 

« Stuck-up.lot—drive their carriage and pair, with 
a footman on the box. They're cousins of the Brophys- 
town people, but don’t visit them. They called on Mrs. 
Scanlan of the Bank, but only asked her to tea; they 
know no one at all. The Newtona and Carringtons 
wont have them, and we in the town ain't fine enough 
for them. Mrs. Fair and Miss Fair, we know them 
now, but they’ re a long way off, and Tom Fair 
14—”" 

Mrs. Perry broke off with a shake of her head, 
which conveyed to Mr. Satterthwaite the impression 
that Tom Fair was not a most estimable character. 

“ As well as I can gather, not two families of the 
whole placa seem to be on terms,” thought he. “ Se 
far for society ; now let's see what remaims.” So turn- 
ing to the eldest girl, he said: 

“How are you off for books? You heve a library 
in the town ?” 

“No,” replied she, “there is no library. The nuns 
have a few religions booka and atory-booka, and they 
lend tham out at a penny a week,” 

“Why don’t you form a book-club, and get down 
hooks from Dublin? In England people do that. How 
do you live without reading ?” , 

*Oh, we don't mind,” returned the young lady in 
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@ languid careless drawl “We borrow a book now 
and again. We don’t care for reading.” 

“Do you know the London Journal?” said the 
youngest, Miss Kily, looking up pertly at him. 

“Kily! if you ever bring the Zondon Journal 
from the kitchen again I'll tell Father Quaide on you,” 
her mamma spoke in peevish scolding tones, “and I 
won't aliow Julia to bring it into this house. You 
know he doesn’t approve of light reading.” 

Satterthwaite stroked his moustache thoughtfully, 
and asked Miss Perry to play. He got up and turned 
overt the leaves of her music fer her—not a very easy 
task, ao dilapidated and ruinous was their condition. 
Miss Perry's music was of the most ordinary and most. 
unbearable elass—operatic. airs with frightful varia- 
tions. The piano was bad and out of tune to boot; 
the pedal required the exertion of both her feet to 
work it, and performed a hideous obligato of its own. 
Satterthwaite stood patiently and turned over the 
leaves for the performer with a gravity that was at 
times imperilled by the criticisms on his personal 
appeatance which reached his ears distinctly from 
behind. He heard the door of the room open end 
shut as if some onc had entered, but he did not turn 
to look, thinking it might be the master of the house. 

At last, at long last, the Fantasia closed with a 
scote of awful crashes, The musician let her hands 
drop into her lap, and swung tound towards the patient 
Mr, Satterthwaite. 

“Thank you, Miss Perry ; that is really a treat.” 
He meant the finale. “You must practise im- 
mensaly.” | | 

“Ob no, Mr. Satterthwaite, I assure you I never 
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touch the piano, I don’t really know when I prac- 
tised my pieces; ‘pon my word I don't, now.” 

Miss Perry repelled the accusation, just aa all young 
lady pianists of her calibre do, with as much warmth 
as if it conveyed an imputation of a discreditable 
nature. 

“ Mr, Satterthwaite,” said Mrs. Perry, from her easy 
chair, “let me preaent you to the Honourable Miss 
Ferrard.” 

Satterthwaite, almost doubting his ears, turned 
round to find himself, to his still greater surprise, 
facing a tall young lady dressed in an elegant and 
well-fitting robe of soft black stuff mingled with silk. 
She was standing on the bearthrug silent and gloomy- 
lookipg, and acknowledged hia jow bow by an inclina- 
tion of har head, accompanied by a look from a pair of, 
what Satterthwaite thought, the most magnificent eyes 
he had ever seen in hia life. There was something of 
fear in their expression, and recognition teo. In the 
lamplight, and shaded by the beautiful dark lashes 
which now drooped over them, they looked almost 
black. She appeared « Little uncomfortable and ul at 
ease for the moment, but Satterthwaite could not help 
noticing the difference between ber simple naturalnesa 
and the clumsy aifectations of the Perrys. 

«Sit down, dear,” said Mra. Perry gocd-naturedly. 

The new-comer seated herself in the vacant arm- 
chair opposite, and folding her hands in her lap, re- 
mained demure aud silent. 

- Satterthwaite took up a position beaide hia hostess, 
and while conversing with her, managed to reconnoitre 
the features and lineamenta of his new acquaintance, 
she meantime replying indifferently and in mono- 
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syllables to the questions of the other girls who bad 
gathered about her. 

What a contrast she presents to them, thought the 
amused watcher. A low, broad forehead, from which 
the hair was brushed back smoothly ; strongly-marked 
eyebrows, and long dark eyelashes curling and thick 
like fur, The eyes were violet-blue, and the nose— 
he had to wait until she tumed her head aideways to 
determine its order—-retroussd ever 96 little. The upper 
lip short, to a fanit, and the strone round chin almost 
cleft by a dimple; the skin was pale colourless olive. 

The Perrys, with their ash-coloured hair, red noses 
and ears, straggling loose mouths, and undecided pale 
eyes, looked washed-out, faded creatures beside her. 
Satterthwaite smiled as he thought of the carman’s 
not inapt comparison. The feeble attempts of Mrs. 
Perry ta make conversation received but scanty encou- 
ragement at hia hands. 

* This ia my poacher,” thought be, with an amused 
smile. “A Diana, indeed. She recognises me, the 
young gipsy that she is. If [ had caught her that 
time, behind the summer-house? Glad I did not.” 

“Mr. Perry must have his nap. You'll excuse 
him, Mr, Satterthwaite. He never wakea up tiil tea. 
Eily, dazling,” continued the matron, “ran and see 
what Julia's at.” 

* Why didn’t you come out for the walk to-day ?” 
Satterthwaite heard the eldest girl say to Miss Ferrard. 
“You know you promised ua, and we walked up and 
down ever so long waiting for you.” 

“Isidor wanted me,” replied she in a demure low 
voice, after a pauae, looking down shyly ss she spoke, 
but with a faint amile. 
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“Were ye over in Louth, Mr. Satterthwaite 7” 
Mrs. Perry went ou. “J was thinkin’ ye might 
have made the acquaintance of my first cousin, 
Hyacinth O’Maloney. He's eub-sheriff of the county 
this year.” 

“No” replied he, “I never was in Louth, and don’t 
know the name.” 

“Ye might have met him at tha Castle in Doblin,” 
she persisted in spite of his disclaimer. “ They go to 
the levees and drawn'rooms regular——all of them do. 
They've 3 lovely place, O’Maleney Castle. There's 
never leas than fourteen horses 7 up constant, and 

as for——_—”" 

“What did Isidor want you for to-day? Say, 
fiahing ?” 

“N—no!" answered Miss Ferrard, with 6 con- 
scious look at Satterthwaite, who had tumed his eyes 
on the fire, and did not look at her again till Mrs. 
Perry had got to the eight asta of real lace drawing- 
Toom curtaing at O"Maloney Castle. 

“ A walk, then?” puraued Miss Perry. 

Satterthwaite strained his ears but could not hear 
the reply, and when he next stole a glance across the 
hearthrug Miss Ferrard, leat in a reverie, was locking 
inte the fire, and her companion seemed to have aban- 
doned har efforta at conversation in utter despair. | 

Then they ail went to tea in the dining-room. 
The host had awakened, and waa standing with his 
back to the fire, his wiry hair all on end. He nodded 
with a satirical smile to Misa Ferrard, who either did 
not see or disregarded the salutation, then yawned 
— sloud. 

“You don’t nap after dinner, Mr. Sa 
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eh?” The “eh” developed into another yawn of 
most alarming extent. “Driving in the open air 
always makes me sleepy. JI could not do without 
a snooze after dinner-—'tis a most wholesome plan, 
I’m told.” 

“| prefer to smoke,” said Satterthwaite, who had 
contrived to place himself opposite Miss Ferrard. 

Perry took his own arm-chair at the end of the 
table, and glancing at Miss Ferrard and from her 
to Satterthwaite, winked mesningly. Satterthwaite 
frowned, and turned away his head. The young lady 
however, said nothing, and continued calmly buttering 
her bread. 

“How's young Devereux’s foot eh, Misa Hel ?" 
asked he then, with @ malicious twinkle in his eye. 

“I don't know,” she replied, looking up quickly, a 
red flush mantling on both cheeks. 

“H'm-——-I saw you in that neighbourhood to-day ; 
so fancied you might be round inquiring for him.” 
Then he winked again, and took an enormous bite of 
the edible on his plate. 

“What happened to young Devereux?” asked 
Satterthwaite, turning to Perry ; “and who is he ?” 

“Hes the son of the man that haa Darraghmore 
now, anawered Mrs. Perry, “and he hurt his foot a 
while ago breaking in a young horse, J believe.” 

“You never do have the rights of any story, Mra. 
P.,” anapped her amiable lord, who had disposed of the 
mouthfol of cake, “ He was leading the horse in, and 
it etapped on his toes, Waan't that it, Miss Helena ? 
—you were there. By-the-hy, haa he made up his 
mind about going to Australia, yet?” 

“California, pa,” aaid Misa Perry. 
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“Well, it’s all one, isn’t it? Do you know, any of 
yet” 

* Galifornia is not in Australis,” said Miss Ferrard, . 
speaking in a decisive tone; “ it’s In America,” 

“Ts it, indeed! Thank you, iniss,” returned Perry, 
with a mock gratitude for the mformation, which his 
daughters had not dared to supply. 

“We haven't heard,” returned the young ladies, who 
had glanced to each other, and tittered when their 
guest made her daring assertion. 

“Weil, if ye haven't heard it,” grumbled their 
parent, “it's not known, for [m blessed if an epg is 
laid in the barony without your having the first 
intelligence of 1t.” 

At this compliment they ali Isughed boisteroualy, 
Miss Ferrard excepted—e sneer curled her lip, and she 
did not raise her eyes again during the meal After 
tea, Perry and Mr. Satterthwaite went into the study. 
The rest returned to the drawing-room, 

The study was a small, untidy room, with one 
window which looked ont on tha front. Cocon-mat- 
ting covered the foor; one side of the wall waa occu- 
pied by book-shelves, which im their turn were occupied 
by a great many things besides books. A large green- 
covered tabla, strewn with beoks, papers, maps, and all 
sorta of litter, filled the whole centre of the room. Mr. 
Perry's saddie and top-boota lay in one comer, and 
whips, roda, aud guns graced the wall They had 
seated themeelvea at the fire to smoke, when a knock 
at the door cansed Perry to jump up. 

“ That'a Cartan, now,” said he “I don't want to 
‘be bothered with him here.” “ten he opened the 
door, aud seid to the servant as she passed : 
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“It's Doctor Cartan—tell him I'm busy, and show 
fim into the drawing-room. He's a decent poor 
follow,” said he. “’Tis a pity he drinks ao.” 

“A rather aertous disqualification that,” said Mr 
Satterthwaite gravely. 

“ Ah, in these country towns men have a frightful 
life of if. I have seen I don’t know how many go to 
the dogs in this little hole of a place, with drink. 
The bank-clerks get together of an evening up in the 
billiard-rooms of the hotel—what else have they to 
do? A man has a terrible lifa in a place like it,” 

“ Evidently,” replied Satterthwaite absently. “No- 
thing to do but go to the doga with drink,” he repeated 
to himself, “What a state of society! I declare I 
don't vonder at their wanting Home Rule If I 
thought it was to put any healthy life into them, I'd 
go in for it too. The education must be at the bottom 
of it. Tell me, Mr. Perry,” he continued aloud; “how 
are you off for achools here?” 

“ There's tha Christian Brothers and the National 
Scheel, and the nuns have a boarding-school in Bally- 
cormack ; and there's the National, too, for poor zirls, 
I mean,” 

“ Have you no better claas schools for boys ?” 

“No; and that’s a terrible loss. We have to send 
boys off to the Diocesan Collega; there's nothing he- 
tween that and the Christian Brothers, and, for that 
matter, they'd be better tanght by the brothers.” 

“No day-schools, then, of that alass ?” 

* None; eh, these National schoola are a great 
humbug. There's a teacher above there appointed by 
the parish priest, and he’a no good. He won't 
appoint any one trained in the model schools, and so 
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the Christian Brothers easily distance them as teachera. 
In fact, the National schools are a swindJe—juat a 
swindle, of no use on earth but to waste the public 
money. Wherever they can manage it, the priesis get 
the nuns to take them; and they appoint anybody 
they choose to the village male school If he geta 
them up to the mark for the inspector, it's enough. 
They're humbugs.” 

“That, it seems to me, ia the priests’ fault. Why 
don’t they get proper teachers ?” 

“No proper teacher would work for the pay; and 
the position, moreover, is too poor a one. National 
teachers are just priests’ servants and dependants; no 
one Tecoguises them, or respects them.” 

“Ergo, neither do their scholara” 

Perry nodded, and went on. 

“The Government has done more to crush intel- 
lectual hfe here by the spirit in which the aystem was 
conceived, than centuries of neglect ever did or could 
do. ideclare to you, Mr, Satterthwaite,” he continued, 
speaking with real feeling, “if the people can thumb 
their prayer-books instead of their rosaries at Masa on 
Sunday, they think they know everything. They're 
eatisfied if they pass the imapector, and their teacher is 
precious little better than themaelves. Believe me, 
uuder the hedge-school eyatem, with ita odd scrape of 
Latin and Greek, they were better of; they had a 
glimpse, anyhow, that there are fields of knowledge 
beyond those comprised in the National school-books. 
And they tried to reach them, ay, and some of them did. 
Some of our greaiest nen, sir, got their first taste for 
knowledge et the hedga-schoola; now a National 
school would jost turn them out smart, salf-conceited 
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shop-boys. It is a scandal that all higher class educa- 
tion should be impracticable-—should be denied, 
i dare say in this very place, poor aa it is, there are 
forty or fifty boys whose parents could afford to pend 
them to the old intermediate achools now (there may 
be a genius or two among them), and whe are forced 
to put up with the National schcol. There's nothing 
between it and the Diocesan College, which is ineon- 
venient and costly, and good-for-nothing into the 
bargain.” 

“In that case why don’t you get a classical 
master? You could easly find one You have the 
remedy i your own handa.” 

* He'd bave to be a Catholic, ctherwise it would be: 
impossible; and where would you get a Catholic 
classical scholar now? And along with thet the 
priests want the Diocesan colleges supported,” 

“Why, that’s absurd, you know; what has the 
schoclmaster’s creed to do with his scholars ?” 

“Hah, there’s the whole trouble, air; there's ‘ mixed 
education, You see,” continued Perry, with a bitter 
grin, “ignorance ig no sin—no hindrance to salvation, 
whereas 4 mixed education 1s moat perilous. There, 
i'm quoting last Sunday's pastoral.” 

“No use going into that matter. But tell me, if 
Government founded intermediary achoola with bur- 
aries, and scholarshipa attached, at the Queen’s Uni- 
yeraity, would the people avail themselves more largely 
of them ?” 

*T really can't tell you ; ‘ jt would depend greatly 
on the priest, and still more on his personal character 
and influence. It's a curious question; and the people 
here are very peculiar. They value nothing that coate 
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them nothing. And if you made them a present of 
the finest educational scheme in the world, they would 
neither thank you nor value it. They paid something 
in the hedge-schools, and something more in the inter- 
mediary schools, so they respected them. I assure you 
it 19 the same all through; they don’t consider the 
dispensary doctor fit to bleed a pig, because he costs 
them nothing. It’s a fact.” 

“ What is the meaning of that ?” 

“The old aore—-the question of nationslity, the 
hate and distrust they have of everything devised by 
Government for one thing, and I suppose there is at 
bottom something of independence of spirit for another. 
God bless me! I recollect poor Mra, Fitz-Ffoulkes, 
when she was here, getting up & eoal-clab and eloth- 
ing fund, and collecting money to treat the poor to 
blankets and firea when the cold weather set in. 
Well, ahe and her committee did manage to make a 
lot of the old rascals comfortable; and what do you 
think my wife and daughters heard them say? in fact, 
it was the generally received belief among them, that 
Mrs, Fitz-Ffouikes and the others were making some 
profit out of the charitable enterprise for themselves, else 
they'd never have gone to all the trouble they did. 
Haw, haw, haw!” 

“That was gratitude, by Jove!” 

“Yes, and it waa all done in pure charity, no 

souping swaddling mixture whatever, The Fitz-Ffoulkes 
had none of that about them.” 

“Tell ma, Mr. Perry, do you think the Catholic 
University would succeed if they got the charter 7” 

. “No. I don't believe they would ever have enough 
7 7 + = middle class of Catholica is neither 
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large enough nor wealthy enough to support a univer- 
atty, and the better class, which is so small that it 
barely is worth mentioning, would continue to send 
their sons to the aristocratic Trinity, just as they're 
doing now. The people who are agitating for it are 
not the people who could use it. And those who 
could don’t want to. In fact, nobody believes in it 
—the priests themselves don’t,” 

“Well, in that case what is the meaning of this. 
ery for Denominational education? ITs it like the 
Home Rule cry, ‘full of sound and fury, slenifying 
nothing’ ?” 

“It means the downfali of the national system. 
That must go like the church. It’s a boteh from the 
beginning to the end, neither one thing nor another. 
Wed better go into the drawing-room if you have 
finished your cigar.” 

Satterthwaite was not sorry to return thither. Hae 
felt curious to sea more of Miss Ferrard. She was 
new experience to him, and her beautiful faca and 
wild troubled eyes as they met his for the first time, 
seemed somehow constantly before him. 

They entered the drawing-room. Mrs. Perry was 
in her easy-chair, Miss Perry and Doctor Cartan were 
seated a little apart. He rose and bowed to Satter- 
thwaite; he was a fair-haired, heavy-looking young 
tian of perheps ax and twenty, with a soddened, 
blotted face. His manner was uncouth and rough, 
but he did not seem devoid of intelligence. Miss 
Helena and the other girls were teasing a kitten on the 
rug, but they left off and seated themselves decorously 
on their chairs. Perry dropped himself ito the easy- 
chair, and drew it nearer to the fire. The girls moved 
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farther off, and Mrs, Perry's nervous manner returned. 
Miss Ferrard ecemed utterly unmoved by his approach, 
and glanced disdainfully at him sideways) He saw 
the look, and eyed her for a moment as if he were 
about to speak, but thought better of it, Timidity 
evidently formed no part of her character. 

“Why didn't you come to dinner, doctor?” said 
Perry. 
“A call to Ballycormack,” replied the M.D., with 
a ath, 

"Mrs. Doyle, eh ?” laughed Perry. 

Doctor Cartan nodded with « sulky look. 

Satterthwaite did not care to talk to the dispensary 
doctor, whose appearance had impressed him unfavour- 
ably. He was thinking what to aay to Misa Ferrard 
that would entail a longer reply than yes or no. He 
had not yet heard her speak, and wished to make her do 
so. <At last, in despair, he said, looking directly at 
her « 

“Do you play ?” 

The Misses Perry glanced at each other malicionsly 
and Jaughed. 

“No,” was her curt answer, accompanied by a 
searching look, aa if to see if he was in earnest or in 
jeat. 

“Or sing?” went on Satterthwaite desperately. 
The young lades telegraphed still mere mocking 
glances to each other, and looked with a pitying, 
patronising air at their friend. 

She seamed as if she did not hear him, and rose 
from ber seat, She crossed the room, passing by the 
aoia where Doctor Cartan and Misa Perry were holding 
a very one-sided conversgtion over the family album, 
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to the chiffonier, on which lay aome numbers of an 
illustrated weekly; these she began to turn over de- 
libaratety. 

Mrs. Perry and her danghtera exchanged looks 
expressing reprobation of euch flagrant il-manners. 
Satterthwaite, who was repentine his boldness, turned in 
his seat so as to command a view of her profile, which 
showed to perfection in the window corner against the 
glowing damask curtain. 

“You won't mind her,” whispered Mrs. Parry apolo- 
wetically, “Mr. Satterthwaite. She's such @ temper; 
and then she’s never had any opportunities, the poor 
chiid. Such a bringing up, you know. Left there to 
Tun the country, and no ona to do anything for her 
but a horrid old servant.” 

“What a pity, is it not?” said he, in a sympathis- 
ing tone. He wanted to hear more. 

“ Auch, ‘tis !” contmued Mrs. Perry; “ but those 
Ferrards ara all so wild, ya know. She was sent over, 
when her mamma died, to aunts of hers in England. 
and she ran off in no time So I heard. The old 
nurse told the story herseif, 30 it must be true. She 
wouldn't learn a lesson or anything; and they'd got 
& governess into the honse and everything for her. 
Helena nearly Inlled them all, and made her apnpear- 
ence home here without a thing but what she stood mm. 
so Cawth said. An’ her aunts packed everything, 
clothes and books and all, over to her. “Twas very 
good of them, now ; and, indeed, it’s little thanks, I'm 
afraid, she givea them or anybody. Only a while ago 
she struck my Eily for something ahe said to her just 
for her good—-she did indeed.” 

“Served her right!” was Mr. Perry's approving 
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comment; “teach her to give impudenca another 
time, Helena’s a tromp.” 

“Of course, Mr. Perry,” eaid the lady plaintively, 
“you always set every one up over yout own,” 

“ She is strikingly ha-—-er—pood-looking girl, don’t 
you think ?” said Satterthwaite, looking at the subject 
of conversation ; Helena waa iow standing upright, her 
tall, atraight firure and finely set head showing to 
advantage. 

“Ob, do you think so, now, Mr. Satterthwaite 7” 
hastily replied Mra. Perry, with a touch of truly ma- 
ternal jealousy showing in her eyes and voice, “I never 
could fancy that dark skin ; end she has such a displeaa- 
ing expression. Oh, now, I’m aurprised at your taste!” 
Then she bridled her head, and glanced at her three. 
chicks, as if wondering how any one ¢ould prefer Miss 
Ferrard’s dusky beauty to their blonde charms. 

“ Why, Mr. Satterthwaite,” continued she, im a loud, 
impressive tone, “ the girl doesn’t actually know how to 
write her name :” 

* Yes she does,” interrupted Mr. Perry again, and 
this time more tartly than before. “Yes she doea, 
Mrs. P., and knowa a blessed sight more useful accom- 
plishments than any of your precious girls, if [ 
wanted a dinner, I wager Miss Hel wouldn't be a 
bad warrant for it.” And he winked at his guest, and 
laughed long and loud, 

Mre. Perry assumed an air of long-suffering and 
resignation. Satterthwaite looked at his watch and 
rose £0 (FO. 

“Ten oclock, Mra. Perry. I must take leeve of 
you—no, thank you, i could not stay longer this 
evening, If you will allow me, I shell heve the 
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pleasure of leaving Miss Ferrard at her own door, I 
pass it, you know, on my way to the hotel.” 

Miss Ferrard Icoked up in bewilderment and 
indignation. 

“Now, Miss Hel, hold up your head,” laughed the 
master of the house, standing with hia back to the 
fire. “Do you hear? There’s money bid for you.” 

Miss Hei only turned on her heel and went round 
the table to say good-night to her hostess, 

satterthwaite saw by her looks that she meant to 
ignore his offer—made, indeed, in pure kindness, He 
fancied thet, as a mark of aitention and respect, the 
young lady would overlook the imaginary offence of 
his question a few minutes before, He did not know 
what to do now, and steed irresolute. Dector Cartan 
got up yawniig, and said to Satterthwaite : 

“T'll be down the atreet with you too, I'm going 





But his proposition met with such a storm of 
opposition from the family that he sat obediently down 
again. Satterthweite went into the hall to take his 
“i . 

“You will allow me to ase you home then?” he 
said to Misa Ferrard, who appeared disinclined to wait 
longer, and was taking no notice of him. 

"Do you hear?” added Mrs, Perry in a sharp tone. 
“You must not walk home alone, You ought to 
thank Mr. Satterthwaite,” 

By the light of the one candle which iJluminated 
the entry, Mr. Satterthwaite could see the young ladys 
eyes flash & gracious look in the direction of her hostess 
from under a great broad-brimmed hat which she now 
slouched over her face, She remained still, however, 
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till he opened the hall door, and then they went out 
together. 

Tt waa dry and mild, and the night air seemed 
heavenly in comparison with that of the stuffy room. 
Miss Ferrard threw back her hat and drew a deep 
breath of relief. | 

“Ts it not a lovely night?" said he, looking up, 
Not a eloud veiled the myriads of stars above, There 
was no moon, but everything was clear and distinct, 
and the scent of the wallflowers and primroses under 
the holly-trees hung heavily in the air, Everything 
was soft with « drowsy sweetness; it was like stepping 
into a new world, the half dark and the grateful 
silence, save for the rhythmic murmur of the branches 
which a little breeze was rocking over their heads, 

“Yes, it is beautiful,” she anewered quietly, 

They walked on a few steps in silence, then snd- 
dently, through an opening between the houses came a 
hoarse, duil murmur. 

“That must be the river we hear,” said he, halting 
for an instant. 

“Tt is the river,’ she said, with something more of 
Enimation in her tones than he had yet heard; “it rung 
behind the housea. It is very full after the rains, 
Look,” she continued, pointing with outstretched hand, 
“you can see where it goes.” 

Satterthwaite followed the direction of her hand with 
his eyes, and could trace the broad Jead-coloured band 
that stretched itself eastward from where they stood, 
moving on siowly between two high banka of reeds. 

* Good-night,” asid the girl abruptly, stepping down 
aa she spoke through a awinging gate into a flapped 
walk considerably lower than the footpath A dog 
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jumped up from under the bushes, and approached her 
snufing and wagring his tail. 

« Allow me to knock or ring,” said Satterthwaite, 
making a movement to follow her. 

“Don't come in,” said she imperiousiy. 

The dog, as if divining her wishes, crouched with 
an ominous growl, There was nothing to be done; 
he lifted his hat and crossed the road to gain his hotel, 
feeling thoroughly amused with his adventure; but 
before he had gone far it struck him that he had not 
heard the door open or shut. What could the mean- 
ing of that be ? and he turned and looked back. Just 
as he expected; the young lady had not gone into the 
house. There sh was seated, on the parapet of the 
old bridge, the black silhouette of her figure was 
clearly defined against the sky, nnd her friend the dog 
seated close beside her. Satterihwaite stood still, per- 
plexed. He should have waited until the hall-door 
was opened at least; then his responsibility had ended, 
but he had not fulfilled his duty, eud now this impro- 
ptieiy was the consequence. He could not go home 
and allow her to remain in such a dangerous place. 
Who could tell what drunken strollers might ba about? 
What if she lost: her balance and fell over the parapet? 
* Bah!” thoucht he: “I’m a fool! shea knows what 
she’s about.” Nevertheless, he stepped off the path 
aud down into the soft roadway, and walking quickly, 
reached tha delinquent unnoticed by her. 

She wag sitting sidewaya on the copingstone lean- 
ing on one elbow, and with the other arm wound round 
her dog’s neck. Before Satterthwaite got up to her 
le could catch above the noise of the river under the 
arches the sound of some queer old balled she was 

0 
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crooning in a low voice to herself, The words reached 
him distinetty : 


“i Mauriade, ny Kallacht, 
Thia good ekene beside me 
Had drunk the Jast drop 
CH thy young heart's : 





Satterthwaite laid his hand on her dress before he 
spoke. Her back was turned to him, and ag she was 
unconscious of hia approach, he feared to give her a 
sudden start. 

“Miss Ferrard,” he began in a distant, reproving 
tone, “are you not afraid to sit here? I thought I 
left you at home.” 

“Well, sir!” she said, breaking off her song and 
looking up at him defiantly and coldly as if wanting 
an explanation. 

Satterthwaite had expected an excuse, or at least 
a precipitate retreat on her part. He faltered for a 
moment. She changed her position to an upright one, 
and stared at him insolently almost, 

“T cannot think of leaving you here at this hour; 
you do not know who might see you. It is neither 
safe nor proper,” he added severely. | 

Her lips curled, but what answer she meditated he 
never knew, for at that moment a side-door in the 
mill-yard opened and a voice shouted “Hell” almost 
simultaneously. An old woman appeared, and made > 
atraight for bis companion. She clutched the girl by 
the arm, and dragged her off her seat and away towards 
the door, abusing vigorously the while. 

“Ye trapesin’ night-walkin’ cutty, come awa’ in 
this minute, gin I had Clan here, but he’d rug yer heid. - 
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Naethin’ wull do ye then but larkin’ this hour of 
meht; ]’]i——” 

The loud bang of the deor and the rattle of the 
baita cut off the rest of the discourae, He could hear 
them crossing the garden and yard, the old woman's 
shrill tones alone reached his ears, and he could not 
distinguish the words. Then another door clapped, 
and ali was atiulL He atood qwetly and Lstened 
attentively, but no further sound came from the Maili- 
house. 

He walked across the bridge and looked from the 
other side of the water at the bleak old building, every 
window of which was dark, 

“She is safe, at eny rate,” said he, turning ance 
more homewards; “ what a wonderful collection these 
creatures are! Miss Hel is something guite out of 
the common. The house and everythmg seem to 
match each other.” 

Then as he crossed the road he glanced once more 
at the front of the house; m a top window there was 
a pale light as of a candle. He smiled ag he saw it. 

“Safe enough this time, J wonder has she had a 
whipping ? she looks as if she wanted one.” 

Then he, too, went home and to bed. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE Darragh river ran close behind the houses in 
Comerford Terrace; so close, indeed, that in course of 
time it might be expected to eat away the bank next 
to them in such a way as to endanger their foundations. 
At one time, 50 the oldest inhabitants said, a good- 
sized field had separated the garden, hedges, and walls, 
from the water-course, bui the swift current had 
graduaily widened the elbow which the stream asaumed 
a quarter of a mile above the Comerford bridge, and 
which elbow or curve just touched with ita centre the 
end wall of the Mill-house garden. Thia wall was not 
high, just high enough, indeed, to admit of a person 
attting on it with ease and comfort; though very elose 
to the bridge, it was not overlooked by the loungers 
who all day long leaned against the parapet, owing to 
the fact that the wool-store waa between the bridga 
and the garden, and with its high limestone wall 
formed a thoroughly efficient screen. %Jmmediately 
below the gatden wall, which was in a very minous 
condition, lay a narrow bank of gross and atones, some 
three or four feat wide, bordered by rushes and water- 
weeds, and ontside of it ran the river, tawny of colour, 
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awift of current, and bearing along on its bosom trophies 
of ita conquests in the rocky beds above, by Darragh- 
more and Ballycormack, in the shape of flecks of foam 
in Which were mixed dead leaves, broken twigs, and 
atoms of moss torn from the tree stema and the stones. 
Flecks of pray and white geese crossed and recrossed 
the river, never troubling themselves to swim; they 
leunched out confidently on the water, and were borne 
over by the current, from which at their will they 
disengaged themselves by a defi stroke or two. The 
ducks were not so venturesomea, and were content to 
disport themselves in muddy pools by the edge, leaving 
the deep water to tl:eir larger kindred. Tight opposite 
the mill-garden were fields sloping to the water's edge, 
where the cows came down to drnk, aud in hot 
weather stood knee-deep in the splashy ooze, to cool 
themselves and gather new cnercy to withstand their 
torturers the flies. Altogether the view from the 
garden of “ Milligan’s,” as the oid corner house was 
cailed, was not destitute of picturesque charm, It was 
pleasant enough, from the mogs-grown wall, to watch 
the course of the stream from beneath the dipping 
branches of the trees at the fork where the Rack met 
its waters, down under the arches of the old bridge. 
winding past the cabins whose indented irregular roofs 
were glowing with every tint of brown and green, gray 
and crimson, on until it spread out beyond the sedges 
that lined ite banka in a wide silver expanse. 

Between five and six one mild gray evening 
in April, two figures, one male, the other female, 
were seatad on the wall, one lounging with a book, 
the other idly throwing bits of mortar and loose 
pebbles into the stream. Both were silent, The 
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student seemed engrossed in her book, and the boy 
equally intent on hitting a bit of dead wood that had 
got tangled in a tuft of rushes. The monotonous 
ripple of the water hurrying by was. lost sometimes in 
a sndden burst of cackling from the geese as they 
straggled homewardsa. A hoarse voice came occasion. . 
ally from the bridge, and now and again little im- 
patient yelps from the brown water-doe, who was 
agomieved that the stones were not thrown im the 
water for hig amusement. 

“Hel t—I say, Hel!” began the boy dropping a 
bit of mortar, and leaning with both hands on the 
' wall; “what sort of looking fellow is this Satter- 
thwaite that has come to Rosalyne f ” 

“T don’t know,” replied the girl, without taking her 
eyes from her book. 

“Don't know ?” repeated he impatiently, “ why, you 
saW him last night at Perry’s. Was it the fellow who 
ran after us at Rosslyne yesterday morning? Wake 
ip now and say.” 

Iaidor, who had grown «@ full inch within the last 
aix months, stretched out a long arm, and laying a 
hand on the student's shoulder pushed her amicably, 

“Dear,” said she, drawing back impatiently, and 
keeping one finger close preased to the line where ahe 
was reading, “how can [ tell you what he is like? A 
big man—-—-" 

«Fat, eh ft” 

“No, not fat, he looka well, a big strong man, and 
very polite.” 

And ss Miss Hal pronounced this last part of her 
description, she wrinkled up her pretty nose, 

* Polite,” repeated Isidor,“humph! Tell us, though, . 
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waa it he you came home with last night? and what 
was all that row with Cawth for,eh? J was in bed or 
Vd have come down. What was ii?” 

“Qh, ay, you didn’t know,” answered Helena “He 
walked with me to the door, and when I thought he 
was gone I went round and sat up on the bridge to try 
if I’d any chance of seeing the otter, and the fool came 
back afterme. I don’t know what he was saying when 
Cawth ran out like a wild cat and dragged me in.” 

“ He's just gone out a while ago on Dowling’s car, 
up to Ballveormack, I suppose, and he doean’t look a 
bad sort either. I wonder what kind of fellow he 1s, 
now 7° 

* Pooh ! what's that to us? Look, Isi, before the 
middle arch! there’s a fish leaped this instant.” 

“ Ay.” returned the boy, his eyes kindling with a 
sudden interest, and he turned them im the direction 
indicated by his sister. “I wish I'd gone out this 
morning. That Englishman has brought over grand 
rods—you ought to see them, Hel! gafis, and nets, and 
everything, They say he has a permit from Lord 
Comerford to fish the Rack, Char saya he's gomg to 
rent the shooting of the demesne, too, next season. 
He's enormously rich. His father was in trade in 
England. Old Perry heard all about him-—he made 
pilea of money. This fellow was a member of Par- 
lament till the dissolution, and he’s come over here to 
study thia country. Wel never have any fun out on 
Rosalyne side agnin, J fear.” 

“No,” assented Helena dreamily, her eyes fixed on 
the far aide of the river. 

“What do you say to go up to Derraghmore in 
tha morning? Jim Devereux is all might again, and 
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well go through the old honse and look at his new 
colt,” 

“Yea, replied Helena “The Perrys wanted me 
to drive over to Ballyslana, just because that Cartan is 
to be there. What a fool he ia! I won't go.” 

Then they were both silent again for a time; the 
girl read, and the boy stared mocdily at the stream 
Tunning by the tuft of brambles, beneath which the 
otter was supposed te lurk, 

“Hel!” croaked the old woman’s voice from a 
broken window in the house, “ come in wi' ye. to yer 
supper. Come in!” 

The pair turned round and beheld Cawth’s unin- 
viting countenance projected through a broken pane, 
from the draught of which she shielded the eandle in 
her hand. It wag not nearly dark yet, but the sunken 
ground-floor rooma of the old house wera dingy and 
WH! bghted, and the old woman’s sizht waa not too good, 
Helena looked back over the niver, folding her arms in- 
differently, and heedleas of the cloquent entreaties of 
the dog, who, understanding the import of the summons 
as weil as his masters, began to fidget and snuff im- 
patiently. Isidor of course was not going to stir until 
his sister did, and aa long as Cawth remained at the’ 
window she chose to seem starkly impaasive, 

“Did ye hear!" cried the domestic at last, her tone 
showing clearly that her ateck of patience was exhausted, 

Not a4 buch as a look did either of her bearers 
yvouchsafe. Then sha made a dash at the back door, 
and they heard it slam to and the rattle of the bolta as 
the old dame ‘asiened them, in the avowed intention of ~ 
keeping them out In less time by far than it takes 
to tell, Ieidor had vaulted over the end wall and run 
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round the house to the front. Ere Cawth had Jeisura 
ta divine his movement and frustrate it, he had opened 
the back door again and called Hel, who picked up her 
book and sauntered in lazily and triumphant. 

They passed the kitchen and went into a front 
room, low cellinged and dingy, where the supper was 
apread. The furniture was something more civilised 
than in their Galway lodging. There was a sideboard, 
rickety enough certainly, against the wall, and an old 
round table stoad in the centre of tha room. Om a 
hair sofa by the fire, which, though the day was closa 
and mild, was piled high with turf sods, lay the old 
man, much the s:nle 10 appearance as when he left 
Gialway, save that bis eyes seemed duller and more 
sunk, and his under lip trembled constantly. He 
raised himeseli with an effort, and took his place at the 
table. Char rose from a corner by the window, where 
he was trying to read with his book held close to his 
eyes, and they all sat down together. The dinner con- 
sisted of a leg of mutton and fowls. Plentiful fare, as 
was usual with the Ferrarda while their money lasted. 
The table wes laid in somewhat more orderly fashion ; 
wine-plasses and tumblera were placed to each, and 
from Helena’s behaviour it was easy to see that the 
glimpse she had had six months before of civilised life - 
had not been completely forgotten. The old man ate 
little, and drank quantities of whisky and water. 
Char and Isidor disputed, just as Clan and his second 
brother had done when he was at home, Char was 
quieter and more lazy of disposition than either of the 
other boys, and as Helena always took Isidor's part 
the dissensions were of short duration. The dinner 
was soon over. Lord Darraghmore lay down by the 
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fire with his newspaper; Char collected the fragmenta 
and whistled the dogs out te the yard, aparing Mra. 
Milligan’s fragmenta of carpet, in deference to Helena's 
suggestion that the dogs would cat more comfortably 
off the-stanes, and moreover ran the msk of being 
choked by the multifanous shreds and patches that 
covered the floor. 

Isider was rummaging im an old escritoire in a far 
corner, and Helena, after a wistful look out of window, 
sat down in the arm-chair opposite the sofa. Presently 
the old man filled his pipe and called the boy over 
to light it. He obeyed, taking a red glowing crumb 
of peat and dropping it into the bowl, and then 
the room was filled in a moment by the strong reek 
of the tobacco. Helena got up and slipped gently 
out. 

It was too scon to go to the kitchen; Cawth's supper 
could scarcely be finished yet, and until that event 
had taken plece she would be no welcome visitor; 80 
ahe went up the narrow stairs to her own room on the 
second story, Isi and Char had each a room to him- 
self, for they were not pinched for space in tls old 
rambling house. Behind the dining-room, and sepa- 
rating it from the kitchen, was a simmall but warm room, 
appropriated to the master of the house and hia in- 
separable companion, the old wolf-dog. On the other 
side of the narrow hall was a room originally intended 
for a drawing-room, but which the young people used 
as a receptacle for their miscellaneous properties; guns, 
whips, rode, and lines littered if, Furniture there was 
none 

Helena’s room waa very differently munitioned from 
the pretty chamber she had left at Bath, <A huge old 
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four-poster filled the centre of the room, looking, with 
its enormous mahogany pillara and thick, dusty curtains, 
like some great catafalque. It had been bought by the 
formet occupants of the house at a sale held at some 
old family seat in the county. There was a legend 
that William of Orange had slept in it, and Sirs 
Milligan on getting it home had liberally sprinkled 
holy water over all the four posts, to rid it of the 
contamination left by his Protestant Majesty. A 
mahogany wardrobe held her clothes, and on a table 
near the window was her dressinc-case, which, with 
the rest of the things purchased for her by her aunts, 
had been sent over as soon as they discovered her where- 
ebouta. Ona shelf over the fireplace were piled her 
books, all of them bearing traces cf use. A looking- 
glass, cracked and dull-coloured, and an old box, formed 
the furniture of the room; in the projecting gable 
window, however, there was a seat of some kind, with 
a shaw] disposed cushion-wise upon it On thia the 
girl threw herself, and leaned with her elbow on the aill 
to look ont. There was a wide view from the Little 
queer opening of the gable window. She could see 
dewn the street to the Darraghmore Arms, past the 
post-office, where the mail-car waa just starting for the 
train, surrounded, as usual, by a group of idlers; and 
by turning her head a little te the left, she could follow 
the course of the Darragh for a long distance, as it 
wound among the flat meadows and the snipe-haunted 
sedges away towards the sea. It looked like a ailver 
ribbon, so still and white, as it wandered on. The 
meadows had taken a pale bright green, and the lambs 
were out yet: sha could ace still their white fleecea 
ageinst the dark background of the hedges. The 
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Window Was open, and the busy twitter of the sparrowa 

in the ivy and the evensong of the thrushes filled the 
air, ag did the strong bitter smell of the young shoots 
of the hoily-trees tu the front. .A few faint red streaks 
lingered in the west; she could see them through the 
treea that crowned the knoll where Really’s cottage wag; 
and the black network of the naked boughs, with the 
rooks hovering noisily over it, looked picturesque and 
weird. 

Then she could see the new arrival, the ali-absorbing 
sensation of the hour at Darraghstown—the Enclish- 
man who had bought Roaslyne—saunter out of the 
hotel, cigar in mouth, and come down the flageed 
pathway leading to Comerford road. “Going to 
Perry's, no doubt,” thought Misa Helena. For pure 
curiosity, abe watched hts progress. He came nearer 
and nearer, and at last disappeared under the hedge. 
she could not aee what way he turned from her own 
window, so ran into Char’a room opposite, and looked 
up the road. No, the Englishman was nowhere to be 
aseen. Where could he have gone? She slipped down 
atairs, and passing the lobby window crught a glimpse 
of his low soft hat and gray coat, as he crossed the 
bridge, evidently meditating a stroll on the river road 
on the opposite side, 

Cawth, of course, knew all about him; so Hel 
dived into the kitchen, and found the presiding genius 
seated in her accustomed place by the fire, knitting in 
hand. The dishes were washed and put away, the 
dogs curled up in their respective corners. <A fow 
sods glowed on the hearth, and cast a mellow, subdued 
light on the yellow walls and the ancient painted 
presses. An old clock, long past ita work, stood in 
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one corner, and opposite it was Helena's rabbit-hutch 
It wags not a clean, cosy kitchen; no polished pewie 
OT copper was ranged on the walls, no trim dresser, ne 
flowers, spoke for the taste of its mhabitant. Seen in 
the daylight, it was a grimy, ill-kept den, admirably 
characteristic of its owner. But now the soft, warm 
licht of the turf fire lent a charm to it, and the half- 
darkness covered charitably the more notable defecta. 

Cawth's white cap and wrinkled countenance, her 
red and gray shawl, and the bright gleam of her needles, 
might have attracted a painter's eya. She slanced up 
at Helena entered, and, stopping, pulled out from 
beside her own chair a three-legged stool, which she 
pushed across the hearth, She evidently bore no 
malice for the anteprandial scene. Occurrences of the 
sort were no novelty in that house. 

“Why didn't ye go wi’ the Perrys out to Bellycor- 
mack ?” asked Cawth, looking cunningiy across at the 
guri. 

“Pah! Its the dispensary day at the village, and 
the doctor was to come back that road.” 

Miss Ferrard’s short lip was curled with disdain. 

“They're losin’ time wi Cartan,” said the old 
woman, with a grin of derision. “His brother is 
talkin’ te Misa Sweeny of Cork for him; ay, an’ she’s 
three thoosan’ pound. What a fule he'd be to take 
that: trapesin’ lang thing of Perry’s; not but she’s 
ower good for him,” added Cawth the a oats 
drucken, stupid cratur, drinkin’ all day long.” 

Helana made no answer, She was in one of her 
Tevetied; her eibows on her knees, with her chin rest- 
ing in both hands. 

“Shell be settin’ her cap for Satterthwaite, the 
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Englishman ; I'll warrant ye she has cheek enough, an’ 
her fule o’ a mother too, that niver has a penny of 
handlin’, Perry niver leta ber hev one farthin’ to 
spend. Satterthwaite’s arich man. Ah!—termble rich! 
A’ them English be's rich. Much good may it do them | | 
Really was callin’ at the hotel to see him the day, an 
Hotlahan’s fro’ the Castle stopped their carriage to lave 
cards, an’ it plaze ye. Hech! they didna come sae 
glee to call on uz; gin thay hed, Clan wad hev set the 
dogs on ‘em, sich trash! Really, the auld butter-factor 
——i kent his stal] well in t butter market—an’ madam, 
quare deevil that she-is. Satterthwaite has sent to 
Dublin for painters and builders, an’ J] ken what not, 
io put Rosslyne in order; and Cassidy is m fine rages 
wi him that he's na gotten the job, the auld fvosterim’ 
fule. He's to bide wi’ Blake at t’ hotel till Rosslyne's 
ready for him. A fashous partic iar deevil he 18; maw. 
hae a bawth every mornin’ o’s life. He'll hae somethin’ 
the matter wi’ him, ’m thinkin’. These English are 
aye raisin’ a steer wi their ways, aa if they were niver 
to die— 

Helena nodded impatiently. She was waiting for a 
pause in the speech to say something. 

“Cawth," she broke in suddenly, “J want to — 
how to knit Give me over that stocking, and teach 
™meo.” 

“To knet!” cried Cawth, with a scornful laugh. 
“Ma word, Hel, you're jokin’, seerly. What wad ye 
be doin’ knettin’ ?” 

“Give it here,” said Hel impatiently; and she 
took the gray stocking and needles from Cawth's hands 
—zahe, indeed, waa too surprised to offer any resistance. 

As soon as Helena had the implementa in her 
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fingers, she found her own impotence. Cawth grinned 
maliciously a3 she watched the clumsy offorts of the 
tFTO. 
“Hech! that’s it! drap the stitches an’ mak’ a hole ; 
an’ where’a yer ball? Ay, Hel, ye'll do it, awm geer.” 

Seeing that Helena paid her mocking no attention, 
she chanced her humour and gave her some directions, 
by which guided, the stiff, unused fingers found their 
proper places, and Helena, to her own delight, was 
able to make two or three stitches. She knit her 
brows and frowned, holding the needles as though 
they were iron bars; but determination won the day, 
and she mastered the firat steps in a few minutes. 
Cawth went on talking while watching ler. 

« Blaka sez he has got the fishin’ of the river fro’ 
Lord Comerford, and he’s to put men to watch jb; an’ 
there’s not an otter but he'll root out. He disna’ 
believe it's otters takes the fish at all, an’ he'll hev 
every one caught up to the assizes, an’ get the full 
penalty o the law. Catch up that loop, Hel.” 

Hel’s eyes lighted up with a strange gleam, and she 
half rose from her sitting posture, letting the knitting 
drop to the floor. 

"Up to the assizes, Cawth! Oh! where's Char? 
Does he know ?” 

“ He’s awa’ up at the billiard-room, I suppose; but 
he’s goin’ oot ta fish the night, He was sharpenin . 
the spear there afore denner. J heern him tell Darty 
Davy to be round in time. He winna listen to fe, 
Hel.” 

Cawth spoke with a keen relish of the ill-news 
she was Telating. 

Hel made no reply ; she remained sitting atall, and, 
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to all appearance, calmly; bat her heart was beating 
fast with terror and perlexity. She did not need 
Cawth’s asseveration to tell her that Char would heed 
no warnings of hers. Isidor would stay at home—he 
always did whatever she wished; but opposition of 
any kind only intensified the sullen obstinacy of the 
other Ind. And Satterthwaite had rented the fishing, 
and set men to watch it! “ He looked like one who 
would keep his word too,” thought Helena, with a 
dreary sigh, a5 the image of the Englishman's flomd 
handsome face, with the well-eut mouth and clear blue 
eyes, rose to her recollection. She seemed to hear the 
clear, quick sound of his voice, which alone seemed 
to express an activity and decision that contrasted 
strangely with the current tone of Darraghstown 
society, She felt sure Char would be caught; and if 
they caught him, he micht use hig knife. In a rage, 
Char stopped at nothing; and then--thern who could 
tell what might happen # 

Just then a tap was heard at the kitchen door: It 
opened gently, and the figure of a man presented 
itself at the open kitchen-door. He noticed Helena’s 
presence, and, as he entered, took off his old rabbit's 
skin cap respectfully and stood well back in the 
shadow, his keen, bright blue eyes fixed imquiringly on 
Cawth. 

- Dirty Davy was one of the hangers-on to be found 
in every country town of Ireland-—idle, dissipated, and 
good-for-nothing creaturea—half clad and fed, and 
ready for any odd job that promises the minimum cf 
work with the maximum of excitement in any shape 
or form. ‘This particular apectmen had attached mm- 
self to the Ferrards immediately on their arrival; and, 
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aa their new mode of ving entailed some additional 
labour, Cawth was glad to have the aid of a “boy” to 
feteh and carry for her, Clan and Char found Davy 
of use in their nightly expeditions, whether to the river 
or the demesne. Ha waa not one whit more trust- 
worthy than his fellow-servant im the mitchen; but 
the Ferrards, with characteristic recklessness, never 
knew or cared how much or how Little he told. This 
much we may be sure of, that every rabbit or hara 
bagged by Isidor and Helena became a score at least, 
and every trout Char teok was megnified- into a 
salmen; while, as for pheasants, Comerford Park 
never held the numbers alleged by Dirty Davy to be 
consumed in the Ferrard mansion. Cawth and he 
used to spend the preater part of the day sitting over 
the fire together, communing of the iniquities of their 
masters and the like kindred topics. 

Helena, who seemed disturbed and anxious nov, 
vot up from her stocl by the fire after a short time, 
and went in search of Char. Neither he uor Isidor 
were to be found. She went into the parlour; her 
father had retired to hia bedroom, and the wolf-dog 
was stretched before the embers in the grate. she put 
some fresh sods on from the heap that lay ready piled 
ln @& corner, and sat down to read until the return of 
the boys. 

Paud Chferd kept her entranced for an hour or. 
two. It was nearly eleven when the two lads came 
in. (har had lost some beta, and was more sulky than 
ugual, He snatched the candle from beside Helena, 
and proceeded to search the corners of the room for 
some of his missing gear, This found, he struggled 
into a pair of waterproof boota that reached te his 
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waist. She sat patient as he fasiened the straps that 
held them in their position with sundry grunts. Then 
he took a couple of spears, and held them in the light, 
examining them closely to see the condition of the 
pomts. Dirty Davy was fixing « lantern, by the glare 
of which the fish were to be attracted to the corner 
where the poachers, with thelr sharp spears poised, 
were In readineas to transfix their prey. 

Helena sat brooding, watching the preparations. At 
Jast, as Char turned to leave the room, she rose with a 
movement so sudden and abrupt, letting the book fall] 
on the floor unheeded, that Cher and his attendant 
both looked round in surprise. 

“Do you know,” she spoke in & warning tone, 
“that Satterthwaite has set men to watch, and if any 
ones caught he will have them up—yes, up to the 
asaizes 7” 

“Tt'a a he,” grnnted Char, defiantly. “ Davy, 
come on with that lantern; have you no more candle 
than that tat 7” 

“t's not a He!” put in Isidor, who was leaning 
spainst the mantelpiece kicking the pieces of turf 
about. “I heard it toa; its watched for three miles 
ahove the bridge,” 

« Who cares, then?” retorted Char. “Come down 
the garden till I get over the wall. Davy, mind the 
light, and give me that box of matches.” 

Then taking hia spears under his arm, Char led 
the way through the passage and out the back door to 
the strip of waste at the back; picking his. way 
cantiously among the cabbage-stumps and refuse which 
strewed the ground, he soon reached the low wall. 
Then he gave the spear to Isidor to hold, and scrambled 
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noiselessly over, The moon was veiled by a little fly- 
ing cloud for a moment, and a chill breeze swept the 
river in tiny murmuring ripples. There was no one on 
the bridge or on the road opposite, and the cabin 
windows were all dark. Not a sound was there to 
be heard, save the rustle of the water-flags and the 
swirl of the eddies round the arches of the bridge. 
Dirty Davy, burdened with the lantern, jumped noise- 
lessly on the damp grass; his bare feet awoke no 
echoes. Char snatched hie spear down from his 
brother's hand and turned off without further parley, 
taking great clumsy strides in his fishing-boots, and 
splashing among the weed-grown poola by the edge. 

Mfelena had stolen down to the wall and stood lean- 
ing on it, watching the departure of the poachers with 
a gloomy countenance. Suddenly, as if impelled by 
some uncontrollable impulse, she stooped forward and 
called after the retreating figure :— 

“ Char! Char !—TI say.” 

He turned round and strode back, sullen impatience 
in every move of his loose limbs. Helena seemed 
almost afraid as she saw him coming towards her. 
She repented her audacity, and moved back a little 
and hesitated. | 

“What?” growled he, in a fierce, impatient under- 
tone. 

"Ob, Char, will you mind the keepers? Satter 
thwaite—-—" 

But Helena waa not allowed to finish the sentence 
Char muttered a curse on her folly, and, flingmg dowr 
his spear, set to scramble up the wall, vowing ven: 
geance on her for meking a feol of, and delaying him 
Isi seized Helena by the arm and hurried her off te 
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the house, into which they bolted themselves securely ; 
and the irate Char picked up his spear .and betook 
himself after Dirty Davy, who, hugging the lantern 
under hia tattered coat, was stealing along under Perry's 
garden Walls, 

They kept their way in silence by the waterside, 
past the balustraded wall of the parish priest’s pleasure- 
round. Clematis branches just beginning to bud 
hung down nearly to the water-edze, and the smell of 
the March violets filled the damp night air Char 
stepped cautiously among the stones, Then they came 
fo ah open piece which had to be crossed before reach- 
ing the upper bridge, where the Rack parted company 
from the Darragh, and swept to the left away into 
Comerford demesne, This was perilous ground, for 
any straggler or belated country man might easily see 
them crossing, and their appearance at that hour would 
certainly be looked on with suspicion. It was a danger- 
ous time, for the new-comer Satterthwaite hed offered 
a Teward for information. 

They halted under the corner of the garden wall, 
and held counsel for a moment. Then Davy, handing 
the lantern to Char, crouched by the end wall, and 
advanced atealthily till he gained the edge of the foot- 
path. Then he stooped forward his head and looked, 
cautiously and long, up and down. There waa no one 
stirting, and tha long reach of high-road looked white 
and ghostly. So he crept back to report matters to 
his master, and taking up the lantern again, they both 
stole cautiously and quickly to the dasired shelter of 
the bridge. Here there was a dam to be crossed, no 
easy feat in the darkness, and with the consciousness 
| that on one side Isy a steep rocky incline, down which 
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the overflow rushed noisily, and on the other a dark 
silent pool, concerning whose depth awful legends were 
in circulation: this was overshadowed by a couple of 
ash trees, whese dry knotted branches clanked eerily 
in the breeze, Char stepped on the edge of the dam, 
and drawing a long breath, braced himself, and in a 
couple of well-balanced strides reached the opposite 
bank. His companion preferred to grope his way on 
the incline beneath, and serambled from one high 
stone to the other with difficulty. This feat accom- 
plished, they had crossed the river, and the way lay 
now along the channel of the Rack; Char went first, 
stumbling in the darkness over the rocks overgrow™ 
with wet moss, now and again stepping into dee 
holes, and splashing up mud and water at every atrid 
At last he quitted the waterside for the shelter of 
hich hedge; rounded a copse of larch and fir 
cautiously, for he dreaded an ambush, and at Yast, 
having put two good miles between him and the 
village, commenced his operations. He had not yet 
got over his ill-humour, and blundered viciously, and 
at great expense of shoe-leather, over the stones that 
obstructed the path, cursing them Itberally as he 
did go, 

Dirty Davy, with that keen sense peculiar to the 
lower animals and to inferiors, fully appreciating his 
master’s humour, kept at a respectful distance; be was 
painfully conscious, by experience, of the Ferrard 
temper, which waa indeed far more munificent and 
prompt of blowa than words, so slunk along behind 
hia master, stooping almost double to find the path, 
and avoid, for the sake of his bare feet, the rough 
boulders that strewed the way. | 
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Char halted first, and -looked round angrily for his 
follower. 

“Curse you! you slieveen, come here with that. 
light.” 

Davy stumbled up, holding out the lantern, and 
gasping energetically, Char snatched it roughly. 

“Go on now; goon up to that bend and watch. 
See!" he whispered, “look into the plantation, I 
think J feel the smell of a pipe.” Then he plunged 
into the water knee-deep, holding the lantern in one 
hand, and im the other the spear poised in readiness to 
hia shoulder. 

Davy quickly scrambled up the bank, and down the 
other side into 4 field) Once out of sight and sound 
’ of his master, his behaviour seemed rather upaccount- 
able. First he threw himself full length on the grass, 
and remained thus prone for a breathing-while; then 
he got up, and shook his head, and stamped on the 
ground, letting off the while a voluble monologue of 
eursea deep and earnest, Again he lay down in an 
easy posture, and again after a ahort interval rose. 
Having relieved tis mind by these exercises, he 
shuffled off towards the fir plantation indicated by 
Char. 

How he empioyed himself there for the space of a 
full hour, must remain a mystery for ever: but at the 
end of that time he groped his way back to where 
Char had teken up hia position on the edge of a pool, 
famed among the fishers, legal and other, of Darragh- 
more as a haunt of the salmon. One fine seven-pounder 
lay gleaming on the bank, the wound freah bleeding in 

ite neck showing where the spear had passed. 


“Whew i” gad Davy in an erulting whisper, pe 
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ing his finger through the gill and lifting the prize to 
feel the weight. Then he cnt a switch from a pollerd 
willow near at hand, peeled it carefully, and ran it 
through the fish’s head, artistically. har, in some- 
what better humour, looked on half-approvingly. 

He was kneeling now on the extreme edge of a flat 
rock, which, covered with about half a foot of water, 
projected over the deap pool, Leaning forward as 
much as he dared, he searched with kean and skilled 
eyes in the cirele of water lighted by the torch, for the 
infatuated victims lured by the glara from the dark 
recesses of the pool. Davy lay on the bank shivering, 
for the night was cold, and hoping that the sportsman 
would be contented when he had taken the second 
fish. Suddenly Char made a deft move back. His 
right hand rose to the level of his shoulder, remained 
poised a second, then a swift downward dart! The 
sharp point of the steel flashed a second ; the next, a 
smothered cry, a loud splash! Char had overbalanced 
himself and fallen into Morty’a Hole. The lantern 
roiled off with a crash and aunk too. 

" ‘Mother iv marcieg!” shricked Davy, exuberant 
always of emotion, flinging himself down to the rock. 

But in a moment Char, a practised swimmer, sprang 
on to it again, spluttering wrathfully at his heedless 
. follower, whose ill-considered outburst might have 
brought the watchers upon them. 

“Whisht! whisht!” suddenly cried Davy, “ Oh, 
begob, Char, 1 hear them.” 

“Char held out his hand, and both paused a second 
in breathless attention. Sure enough, they could hear 
reguiay and stealthy footsteps approach Char grasped 
an overhanging branch, and waa across the dyke in an 
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instant. Davy made a rush for the salmon lying be- 
hind them, and was just in time to see, 28 he grasped 
it, the head of a keeper on the other side of the bank. 
With a yell of real or simulated terror he dashed down 
“the stream, Char was half a field off already. Tha 
watcher leisurely looked after his flying figure. 

“Musha! man; betther you wor in your bed, ‘Mr. 
Ferrard Anyhow ‘tis tin shilin’s to me!” he 
Tanttered. 

Then he looked about to see if the fugitives had 
forgotten anything. He could find nothing. The 
lantern was at the bottom of Morty’a Hole, where it 
furnished food for much wonder and speculation to the 
denizens, finned and other, of that usually peaceful 
retreat, Two days after a large salmon with a spear 
sticking in ita back floated up, and was taken at the 
weir a half mile ahead. 

Batterthwaite was seated at his breakfast the fifth 
morning after his arrival in Darraghatown, when the 
landiord entered, walking in a shuffiing, hesitating 
way, and with an expression of mingled doubtfulness 
and cunning in his face. 

* Beg pardon, air. Thady Conlon’s without, want- 
ing to apesk to yout” 

“Thady Conlon!” repeated Satterthwaite, laying 
down « letter he was engaged in reading. “Conlon! 
who's that, eh 7” 

“One of Lord Comerford’s men, sir, About tha 
salmon fishery he wants t see you." 

‘Send him in,” said he quickly. He divined from 
the early appearance of this messenger and the signi- 
ficant expression of Blake's face that something or 
another had occurred. 
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A tall, strongly-built fellow presented himself at 
the door in cbedience to Satterthwaite's orders, and 
steal awkwardly shifting from one foot to the other, 
and looking anywhere but in the direction of his eyes. 

“Well, Conlon, what is this ?” 

“Watchin’ the fishin’ last night, yer honour, an’— 
an’—" 

“You caught some of the poachers, say, did you ?” 

“Seen him, anyhow, your honour; but he got off.” 

“ Got off as a matter of course,’ added he to him- 
eclf. “Well,” he went on aloud, “you saw him. 
Could you swear to him now ?” 

« Auch, bedad!” and here the keeper permitted 
himself a broad grin. “That ‘ud be aisy enough, yer 
honour, Sure them Ferrarda—" 

“Qh, ho! to be sure, Ferrards. Well, there's your 
half-sovereign. You can go.” 

The keeper, whose state of uneasiness seemed t 
vanish aa secon aa he got the piece of gold imto hy 
fingers, took himself off with profuse thanks, hie rubi 
cund visage lighted up by a broad grin. His em 
ployer rose, and walked up and down the room in | 
fever of perple xity. 

“This is a defiance!” said ™ to himaeif; “a de- 
fiance—-nothing less! Am 1 to prosecute the young 
rogue or not? An ungracious task certainly; and 
considering everything one hkely to breed ill-will. 
There is the example to be considered. Example, 
indeed! If I put him in the Bridewell, that gipsy 
sister of hia is capable of executing a vendefia upon me 
_ with her own fair hands. It’s a pretty mesaai f 
must only wink at it, I suppose. The only way out 
of the dilemma will be to make friends of the delin- 
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quents, and give them the run of the river. How am 
I to manage this, either? Misa Ferrard did not seem 
particularly amicably disposed the other night. If I 
cannot contrive it gracefully, it would be better to 
leave it alone. These Irish devils! what a horneta’ 
nest I have discovered !” 

He was standing now by the window locking into 
the strect, when there suddenly passed, walking in the 
middle of the roadway, the tall, slender ficure of Miss 
Ferrard herself, dreased in black, and with the same 
broad-leaved hat slouched over her eyas. She looked 
neither to the right nor left, but held on her way by 
the high-road that led oui past the chapel He looked 
after her wondermgly, “If I could meet her,” thought 
he, “get into conversation with her, I could ‘ 

He was about to seize his hat which lay on a side- 
table, when the thought flashed upon him that if the 
idlera in the street were to sea him accost the young 
girl in that manner—-nay more, running after her thus, 
their curiosity and comments would be excited— 
country towns are all alike. So he laid down the hat 
unwillingly, and returning to the window looked after 
| her again. Far away up the road he could stil see 
the tall, dark figure moving along with firm, elastic 
steps. “ How she gets over the ground |” thought he: 
“T shonldn’t mind having her for a companion on a 
long walk.” A bend in the road now hid her from his 
view. “I wonder what her eyes are like in daylight I” 
Then he remembered some business at Perry's, and 
started off to catch the lawyer before he set off for 
the day. | 
| It wea nearly eleven o'clock, and some one was in 

the study with the attorney; eo Satterthwaite, to his 
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_ extreme annoyance, waa forced to go into the drawing- 
room to wait for him. Here he found Mrs. Perry and 
her two eldest daughters sitting near the fire They 
were all in morning costumes. Miss Perry wore an 
outdoor coat buttoned up tight to her chin, and her 
fringe of hair had disappeared into a number of tiny 
curl-papers. They took his unexpected appearance 
with an absence of constraint which did honour to 
their sincerity, if it was slightly unflattering to him. 

“Good morning, Mr. Sstterthwaite,” said Mrs. 
Perry; “please excuse us, ‘tis 50 early—weTe not 
dressed yet, Mr. Perry’a im the office with Jim 
Devyereuxk—in cone minute he'll be disengaged.” 

“T am fortunete to find him at home,” said Satter- 
thwaite, “I was afraid he would have gone to Bally- 
sormack,” ) 

“No,” replied the wife with a genuine sigh; “ he'll 
be at home all day, so far ag I know. Girls, did any 
of ye hear Mat ordered to get the gig ?” 

“They replied in the negative, He was amused te 
sea the depressed expression of their faces. Plainly 
the absence of the attorney was a desideratum with 
hia family. In a few minutes the study and outer 
door banged. And then the lawyer's coarse voice was 
heard shouting : 

“ Julia—I say, Julia—damn ye!” roared he, “ will 
ye answer ma?” 

Miss Hily slipped off her seat, after an instant’s 
delay, to see whether the servant was disposed to ~— 
her father’a summons or not, and ran out. 

“Who was that at the door, an’ why the devil waa 
not the name and message sent in to Ine at once, you 
good-for-nothing imp 7" 
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“He said he'd wait til yon were done,” whined 
Misa Kily. “Tis Mr. Satterthwaite, an’ he’s in there.” 

The lawyer made no reply, but banged into his 
office, perhaps to recover his equanuuity before pre- 
senting himself before Mr. Satterthwaite, The ladies 
exchanged meaning looks. 

“ Devereux, wasn't it?” said Mrs, Perry tremulously, 
and blinking her weak eyes. “It'a trespassers again, 
I suppose.” 

Satterthwaite regretted sincerely that he had not 
had the presence of mind to insist on waiting for 
Perry on the pavement without. The lady of the 
house moved uneasily im her chair, and locked uncom- 
fortable and nervous. The giria were the same, but 
responded to his efforts to talk. He was sorry to have 
caused, however innocently, this domestic annoyance, 
and readlved, if possible never to enter the house 
again. Perry seemed a perfect tyrant, though, indeed, 
these jelly fishes needed something of a powertul atim- 
ulus to keep them going. 

Their amiable lord and sire marched in presently, 
high-coloured and sonorous as ever; all traces of the 
disagreement had vanished. 

“Come into the office,” said he, leading the way 
without further ceremony. 

Natterthwaite's business did not take long: when it 
was over he rose to go, but, as if moved by a sudden 
thought, said : 

“Did yon hear that one of the Ferrards was seen 
last night spearing salmon in Comerford, on my fishing 7 
What am Ito do? It's rather an unpleasant position 
to be in.” | 
Satterthwaite had already made up his mind what 
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to do, but he new took it into hia head te ask Perry's 
advice, 30 that if his leniency came to be spoken of im 
Darraghstown, as he expected it to be, Perry, at least, 
would be on his pide. 

“T don’t exactly like to—punish——” he ssid hesi- 
tatingly, and looking directly at the lawyer. 

“T certainly would not advise you to do anything 
of the kind. I heard all about it. He ran off in one 
direction, and his factotum, Dirty Davy, grabbed the 
fish and made off in another—-haw! haw! I think 
youd best make friends with the young villains. 
You see”—this in an impressive tone—“the public 
feeling of the place is on their side; and yet, | swear, 
they are a5 bad as a gang of gipsiea. In the same 
way, everything is Isid on them. However, it can't 
last long new. Bruton was in there seeing the old 
man about a month avo. He had a slight attack of 
paralysis; but he says his life is not worth a day's 
purchase, and then the brood muat acatter, for theyll 
have nothing at all wher he drops. Oh nol 1 
wouldu’t make bad blood, if I were you, at all. 
‘Tian’t worth while; and then, when you recollect 
who they are—the original lords of the aoil—eh! 
and that sort of thing.” 

Satterthwaite nearly exploded with laughter at the 
tone in which Perry pronounced the latter part of his 
opinion, and the contemptuous expression of his face, 
as if he deemed it an impertinence on the part of one 
who merely owned the fishing to interfere with the 
recreations of these native nobles. His holding the 
public' opinion of Darraghstown as a sort of threat 
over his head was also an ammnsing notion. However, 
he nodded gravely and replied : 
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“You are right, Mr. Perry, no doubt. The best 
thing I can do is to offer my apologiea for disturhing 
these young gentlemen last night. I shali make them 
free of the fishing, and invite them to jom ms, I am 
going gut to Rosslyne now, and mean to go across to 
Darraghmors and have a look at the old place.” 

“ Ay, Jim Devereux was here a mmute ago. He 
drove off straicht out. You'll find him there, and he 
will show you all over it. He lives in part of it him- 
self. Kemember to look at his coli, May I offer you 
the gig? I’m not wanting it.” 

Satterthwaite dechned the gig; he had aiready 
ordered a vehicle at the hotel, and returned thither 
to see if it was ready. Half-an-hour'’s time saw him 
mounted on a large, heavy outside car, drawn by a fat, 
clumsy old mare, that no urging could get beyond a 
deliberate half-trot. It waa a lovely spring morning, 
und the air waa fraprant with the breath of the spring 
flowers, the ditches shone with pale primrose-stara, the 
thorn was covered aa with a fleece of anowy blossoma, 
and the soft circinate fronds of the ferns were pushing 
their way from beneath the blackened, dry leavea of 
Jast year. Tuits of yellow daffodils broke the mon- 
otony of the level stretches of pasture, and the river, 
awelled by the rains, tore along foammg to the brim 
of ita bed. The lambs were trying their young limbs 
in the meadows, and the birds eang from every bough 
and hedge, The distant mountaina were overhung 
with clouds, and their outhne seemed strangely dis- 
tinct and clear.. Tha bods were swelling, and a pale- 
green tings seemed to meet the eye im every direction. 

Satterthwaite found s pleasure in sontemplating 
thé wild landscape, naturally rich, and struggling against 
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neclect, sending ont ite waste strength in a lush, rank 
growth of prasa and .weeda. From the brambles that 
lined the roadway sprang long white suckers, and the 
tangled hedres seemed aa if the chance nibblings of 
goats, and cows of perverse tastes, alone checked their 
exuberance. He passed a farm-stead here and there; 
the rain-washed walls and hideous air of neglect struck 
him With a painful sense of the contrast between them 
and the trim garden-embowered buildings of his native 
shire. Not a flower had he seen in all Darraghstown, 
Then he remembered Perry's opinion as to cardens and 
such accessories to country life, and laughed heartily. 

“They require an example, The whole thing lies 
in imitation. They have no one to whom to look up 
to in these matters, in fact to set the fashion. Those 
mrls of his, in the same way, they want some one to 
keep them alive. What a life they have! They 
don’t Tead, don’t walk +—what ean they employ their 
time with all day 2?” 

He reached Rosslyne, and put up his horse and car 
in time to escape a shower of rain. <A body of work- 
men had come down from Dublin a few days before, 
and the work waa progressmg fast. The foreman 
undertook that in a fortnight the house would be in- 
habitable. The gardener from Comerford, with a batch 
of assistants, was working at the pleasure-ground and 
the fruit-garden at the back of the house, and Satter- 
thwaite found ample employment for the next couple 
of hours overlooking and giving directiois to his 

employés. Between three and four he remembered 
his intended visit to Darraghmore, and ordering round 
the aide-car once more drove off. As he rounded the 
annmmch he tured hia head, and with a look of real 
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pleasure in his face surveyed his new residence, Hoss- 
lyne looked charming; agamst the background of blue 
aky and sunshine the dark gray limestone looked larger 
and more imposing. The wood was alive with birds. 
The jackdaws, dispossessed, were holding a court of 
appeal in the pine treea, whose dark green fingers 
polnted inexorably upwards, while the thrushes almost 
drowned their hoarse clamour with the sweetest music. 
At intervals he could hear the click click of a mason’s 
trowel, and the voices of the workmen in the grounds 
behind. There waa a soft damp wind blowing, and 
the smell of the spring was heavy init. Half reluc- 
tantiy, and promusing himself to come earlier the next 
day, he drove out of the entrance gates, which he had 
to open for himself, into the long neglected boreen and 
down a gentle slop till the Ballycormack road, broad 
and wide, lay before him; then homewands for a mile, 
until the Brophystuwn road, on which was the entrance 
of Darraghmore, opened on his left hand; he turned 
the horse ther, and drove on for a mile till a wide gap 
and a great wooden-barred vate presented itself at the 
right-hand side. 

“This must be the places,” said he, looking at it. 
Qn the other side ot the gate was a cart-track through 
the prass, and a heap of grass and nettle-grown 
rubbish showed whera a lodge had once been, Half 
of an old pier atill stood at one side; all available 
stones had long age been carted away. He got down 
again and epened the gate for his conveyance, then 
having carefully shut it, mounted ayain and drove on, 
following the cart-track. He passed innumerable tree- 
stumps, Marking where had once been a double avenue 
of trees. Here. and there a atray shrub, such*’as 4 
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laurel, whose taste had defied the cows, and the broken 
remains of a fence, indicated a plantation. 

After twenty or thirty minutes he reached the 
lawn, end drove straight up to the hall door-steps. 
These, of solid pranite, had defied the neglect and 
ill usage which was so plainly visible everywhere else, 
but the halustrade was breken off and lay a ruin 
among the weeds at the side. The hall door was 
shut, and had evidently not been open for a long time, 
for the grass was prowing in the chinks at the jambs; 
overhead was @ squata slab of marble, on which was 
carved what had once been a bird, The head and 
wines were vone, and of the motte only a couple of 
broken letters remained, Satterthwaite could not 
decipher them. The windows were exactly in the 
condition described by the driver of the mail-cart, 
without a whole pane of glass in them. A monthhy 
Tose bad clinbed up to the second story, and in an 
empty casement there. Nor waa it the only out-of- 
door visitor. The swallows darted in and out undis- 
turbed, and there seemed to be a whole rookery among 
the chimney-pots. 

Satterthwaite looked round, and up and down in 
vain for a trace of human habitation, and marvelled 
much whera young Devereux hed his quarters. <At 
last he caught sight of a woman's head peertng curiously 
round the corner of the great rambling old building ; ne 
left his car and walked in her direction. On turning 
the corner he passed, before reaching the door at which 
she stocd, two windows filled with geranium pots. He 
obsyed the directions she gave at his request, and after 
walking across a filthy farmyard, opened 4 door in the 
gate and stepped through into the paddock. 

v 
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“By Jupiter!” said Mr. Satterthwaite to himaelf. 
when a full view of the scene lay before him. There 
were the Ferrards, Miss Helena and her younger brother, 
assisting Devereux in the breaking-in process now poing 
on. <A splendid young bay colt was trotting round the 
trio, shaking his head and tugging at the long rope by 
which his owner held him, On seeing the stranger, 
Devereux, who wag in his shirt-sleevea, pulled up the 
horse, and giving him in charge to young Ferrand, 
advanced to meet him. 

Satterthwaite thoucht he had never seen a hand- 
eomer lad: he was tall and slight, but hed broad 
shoulders, from which rose a round, short neck, white 
under the rim of sunburn, below which the crushed 
collar and careless cravat had alipped. An old felt 
hat, tossed far back on his head, allowed a broad 
amooth forehead to be seen, above which a crop of 
little fair curls clustered: wholesome red cheeks, well- 
cut features, and fine open blue eyes, which met the Eng- 
lishman’s with a glance aa honest and frank as his own. 

“ As handsome a fellow ag ever J met,” thought he, 
and he raised his hat. Devereux did the same. 

“My neighbour, Mr. Devereux ?” asked Mr. Satter- 
thwaite. 

“Yes, You are Mr. Satterthwaite from Rosslyne 7 
5 am giad to sea you, air.” It was not with the tone 
of an equal that the young fellow replied to the greet- 
ing of the new-comer, but there was nothing whatever 
of servility in his voice or manner. 

Helena’s firat impulse, on seeing the owner 6 
Rosalyne enter the field ao unexpectedly, had been .t 
ron off: but ashe quickly acknowledged to herself th 
futility of that proceeding, and drawing closer to Isidoy 
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atood still, her eyes fixed in expectation and terror on 
Satierthwaite's face: she felt certain he had come there 
ta look for Char—to punish him—-perhaps to fake him 
prisoner. 

“These English are so particular and strict,” 
thought poor Hei. 

Iai held the colt’s head with both handa; hia dark 
eyes fixed on his sister's face, ready for her commands, 
whatever they might be. He, too, was frightened, but 
was far more ready to ficht than run away. However, 
thia suspense did not last long. His short greeting of 
young Devereux over, the Englishman stepped forward 
to her, and with » pleasant look held out his hand. 
Hel, trembling all over trom the sudden reaction, placed 
hers in it with a smile of relief, 

Satterthwaite, who was only too glad to find his 
overtures of peace so well received, and wha, noting 
her dark troubled expression on seelog him, had antici- 
pated a different reception, shock hands heartily enough; 
then turned to isi, who, puzzled and at fault, was look- 
ing at her for his cue. 

“This 1s your brother, of course 7” 

“Yes. My brother laidor—Mr., Satterthwaite.” 

Without a word Isidor took off his hat, his back all 
the time turned to the stranger; then he began to lead 
the colt away up the field. 

Satterthwaite turned to the farmer. 

“I came, Mr. Devereux, to ask your permission to 
go through the house. You oceupy a portion of it, I 
beHeve 7” 

“ Ay, to be sure you can; but, indeed, I don't know 
what you'll see. Is the stairs safe, Hel? You were 
up them last.” 
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“ Hel!" repeated Satterthwaite to himself, surprised 
and amused, a littla shocked to find Misa Ferrard and 
this good-looking young horse-breaker on such intimate 
Lerms. | 

“Safe enough,” she anawered shortly. “Jim, are 
you going to let us see you leap him to-day 7/—do.” 

Another revelation! Satterthwaite was again as- 
tonished, and then laughed at himself for being ao. 
Miss Ferrard wea leisurely walking down the field 
after her brother. He looked after her sdmiringly ; 
her dark beauty seemed absolutely radiant, and the 
blonde face of Devereux acted as a foil that intensified 
the deep rich hues of her southern charma. 

“What do you think of my colt, sir?” asked the 
farmer. 

“ 4 splendid youngster. A three year old?” 

“Yeon I am breaking bim for Ballinasloe next 
autumn A good jumping horse is alwaya worth his 
money there: I pot ninety for a beast not aa good az 
him Jast year He waa my father's though, and 
Freney’s mine.” His eyes followed the movements 
of the horse with a glow of pride in them. “ Come 
up here with him, Iai,” he shouted. 

Young Ferrard led up the horse, and Satterthwaits 
examined its points closely. His opinion waa thoroughls 
favourable as to the animal’s merits, and was given in « 
hearty outspoken way that evidently won the favour o 
iia OWDer. 

“ Come in now, sir, and we can go through the pleca. 

“Do you ride, Misa Ferrard 7” said Satterthwaite t 
that young lady, who was walking beside him. Deve 
reux was in front, carryime his coat on his arm; Iside 
‘brought up the rear with Freney. 
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She turned round and laughed to her brother before 
Anaweriny, 

“Whenever I get the chance; that’a not often.” 

“Miss Perry rides, 1 believa,” said Satterthwaite. 
He spoke in a tone which kha purposely tried to render 
as unconcerned and unrestramed as possible, without 
being in the least condescending or free. 

“ Yes,” she answered, with @ perceptible contempt 
in her voice; “an old garron, J’d as soon ride a 
chair.” 

“An old battey,” granted Isidor from behind. 
“Perry's always trying to sell it. He wanted Cartan 
to buy rt.” 

Then these two young people, who seemed to be 
unusuaily cheerful and expansive, laughed merrily. 
matierthwaite wes puzzled what to make of them. 
For a moment the thought came into his head that 
they were defying him, and he stola a quick clance at 
Helene's face. Her lips were trembling; and though 
she laughed, her eyes had the softened light of teara in 
them. He felt sorry to the heart for her, and admired 
her spirit at the same time. “ Evidently,” thought he, 
“this couple are not responsible for Master Char, the 
elder brother, and he seems to be a thorough-gaing 
young scamp, from all accounts. Poor girl] what an 
extraordinary, impossible position for her!” 

He walked back with them into the steble-yard, 
and waited till Devereux had put up the colt again in his 
stall, then they went: into the house. Devereux, who 
had put on hia coat, led tha way into a good-sized 
mom on the ground-floor. This waa whitewashed and - 
eartharn-floored like the common farm-house kitchens; 
a fire was burning on the hearthstone, and a pot 
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swinging from a chain hung over if; a dreaser weil 
laden with crockery ware, plain deal chairs and tables, 
and a buse old clock composed the furniture of the 
Place. 

The servant-woman produced a loaf and butter 
from a cupboard in the wail, then she went into an 
adjoining Toom and returmmed with a jug of new milk. 
Her young master took out a key, and unlocking a 
private store, brought forth a jar of whisky, which he 
proceeded to fii into the blown-glass tumblers. Sat- 
terth waite, who was amused at the idea of drinking 
nearly a tumbler of potheen, entered a protest, and 
waa desired by his host to help bimseif. He pushed, 
aa he apoke, one of the glass tumblers m the direction 
of the boy Ferrard. Misa Helena had filled herself a 
glazs of milk unaided by Devereaux, who had seized 
the loaf, and waa cutting it in immense slices, 

“Tve nothing better to offer you; we ate the laat. 
of the ham yesterday. Take a bit, Hel,” said he, hold- 
ing out a great piece to her on the pot of bis kurfe. 

“What's that you're doing, sir? Oh, come now,” 
said he, catching sizht of the tumbler of milk Satter- 
thwaite had filled out, “you mustn't turn your back on 
Home Rule that way. Take a little more into that,” 
and he pushed the great jar hospitably in his gueat’s 
direction. 

“Home Rule,” repeated Satterthwaite, “ what does 
that mean 7” 

“Eh,” replied he, “we never drink « drop of the 
erafur here, now, Without drinking success to the causa, 
go we have got into the way of calling it by that 
name.” 7 - 
“T-won't drink that toast, Mr. Devereux; you muat 
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excuse me.” His host showed a brilliant set of teeth 
with a good-humoured smile. . 

“Well make you drink it yet, Mr. Satterthwaite,” 
he aaid, “ before we've dona with you—eh, Hel ?” 

But Miss Hel had left her seat, and was amusing 
herself with the caged linnet in the window, Her 
brother looked up with a scornful curl of his lip, and 
muttered something, of which only one word—* hum- 
bug "--waa said distinctly enough to reach their ears. 

“Was this the kitchen of the old house?” Satter- 
thwaite asked, looking round at the curiously vaulted 
ceiling and solid walls, in which iron doors, lke 
these of some cocking apparatus, were inserted at 
intervals. 

“No,” replied Devereux; "this was the steward’s 
roont, and these are the old safes. There's not much 
in them now.” 

“You ought to have a ghost to complete the inter- 
est. af the place.” 

“So there wag a ghost, your honour,’ put in the 
servant-woman, “Lord Claude used to walk them 
passages regular, till Father Cleary—God rest his 
soul }+—laid him; and that I seen him do with my own 
two eyes—said Mass on that very dresser.” . | 

‘On that dresser!” cried the Englishman, astonished, 
looking at the piece of furniture in question, laden with 
willow-pattern plates, pitchers, and tea-pota. 

“Qn that very dresser, air,” she repeated, emphati- 
cally. “And Misther Devereux paid tin pounds for 
that Maza. “Twas rae] hard to lay him, ‘count of him 
bein’ a 

“Come along and see the house,” broke im her 
master, impetuously cutting short the speech which 
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he feared would offend the stranger. “ Biddy, dic 
you give the pigs then dinner yet?” 

There was a tone of rebuke in his adi that 
Biddy evidentiy felt, for she left the corner where ehe 
was knitiing, and muttered some unintelligible answer, 
as she moved the great three-legged pot in the chimney. 

Miss Helena led the way into a passage, followed 
by Devereux and her brother. Satterthwaite lingered 
behind, and put half a crown into Biddy’s hand. =" 

“Long life te your honour, anyhow!” said she 
effusively, “And sure I hope I may meet you in 
heaven.” 

There waa an accent of doubt, yet condescending 
roodwill, in the “I hope” that almost upset the donor's 
gravity. Biddy seemed ao thorough focl, of the pious, 
good-natured sort; her manner was periectly reapect- 
fui, however, as that of the most uncompromising 
Roman Catholic somehow always ia to the liberal, 
well-dressed heretic. Satterthwaite laughed as he fol 
lowed the party through the lower hall into the main 
buuding. 

The old house was in a fearful state of wreck. 
The flooring had been for the most part torn up; the 
staircase Was in ruin, and the explorera had to Jump 
over yawning holes in the lobbies. The dining-room 
was the beat preserved; a handsome oak ceiling and 
panelling still remained, and the chimney-piece was « 
fine specimen of carved black oak. There had been a 
conservatory once, leading off a pretty rom on the 
first landing, but it was a mere skeleton now, and # 
tank in the centre, that no doubt had once held aqua- 
tic: plants, was filled with rubbish. It was melancholy 


te see the decay and ueglect of everything, A detd - 
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vine hung atill on the wails, and a monthly rose had 
climbed in a deserted casement, and shed its soft pink 
leaflets on the floor. The swallows had built their 
nesta in the corners of the rooms, where they remained 
from last year; and the wind which swept through the 
deserted passages caught up and made little whirl- 
winds of the dust. 

The Ferrards strolled about, looking at the ruin of 
what was their ancestral home with a sort of listiess 
interest. Isi jerked bits of wood at the nests, and his 
sister plucked the monthly rosea from their stem and 
fastened them im her dress. 

“ Let me help you,” saxl Satterthwaite, taking out 
his penknife, for he saw she was acratching her fingers. 
He approached and stretched out his hand to take the 
branch. 

* Never mind,” she said brusquely; and she snepped 
off the Tosea so roughly thet a shower of pink petal 
fell on the floor. 

“What a lovely view !" said he, quietly replacing 
his knife, and affecting not to see the resulta of her 
self-will “We have a view of the mountains at this 
side.” | 

“Yog, I know—the Galtees.” 

Satterthwaite leaned out of the empty window— 
the aashes had long ago fallen out-—and admired the 
wide stretch of plain, divided by the Darragh, dashing 
tumultuonaly between its rocky banks. 

“Ts that wall, far over, the boundary between this 
and Comerford ?” 

“Yes, it's the boundary now, but it waa the deer 
park; all Comerford, you knew, belonged to Darragh- 
mote once—— yee, beyond the village. Cawth told me, 
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— where's the use of telking of if now!” And a flush 
mounted to her cheek as she turned away and stooped 
over the bunch of roses in her hand. 

The spring sun shone in, lighting up her hai and 
gleaming in her eyas, and a faint pink shade from 
the flowers threw ita reflection on her pale face. 
Satterthwaite thought he never saw any one more 
beautiful er interesting —almost pathetically s9—at 
that moment. Then Devereux and Jsidor came back ; 
they had been to the upper rooms. 

“Its here you arel [ thought you had gone 
down, Mr. Sstterthwaite. Hel! ara we going to look 
for the rabbits to-day ? you never fetched the dog as 
I hid you.” 

“No! Char has him down the river. Davy and 
he went out after breakfast.” 

“Fetch him on Friday then, mind.” 

“Do you bunt mbbits with a ferret?” said Satter- 
thwaite to Devereux. “I shail hava some ferreta at 
Rosalyne by the end of the week. The place ts full of 
rabbits, and if you would care to have them, you can.” 

Then they all went down the stairs again, and 
returned to the farm kitchen. Satterthwaite iooked 
at his watch. It was nearly five, then turned to 
Helena and said : 

*JT am going back to Darraghatown, Miss Ferrard; 
will you allow me to offer you & seat in my car? 
You had better,” he continued, turning to Isi, “Jet me 
drive you and your slater home-——we shall have min 
immediately.” 

The boy made no answer, but looked at her, 
Helena seemed undecided what to do. 

“Thank, you,” said she hesitatingly; “we walked : 
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cout-—I think we can—we had better go back tie same 
way——unless for a part of the road—” 

Satterthwaita went on-—he saw her objection: 
“Tt's a long way, you know, if it rains—six miles. 
Ili drop you on the bridge if you hke.” 

They took their seats, She and her brother on one 
side, and Satterthwaite on the other. 

“Good-bye,” said Devereux, “Ill be gled enough 
of the ferrets, my own ara dead; and if you come over 
some day we'll show you how we do them. Hel, 
Temember now—" 

There was something in the tone in which this was 
pronounced that made Satterthwaite prick his ears and 
rlance aharply at the other side of the car. They 
drove off through the demesne, the car jolting over the 
rough ground till the mckety springs creaked again. 
The highroad was reached at last, and then their pro- 
gress was smooth enough. The Ferrards were silent 
and moody, Satterthwaite thought. Ieidor leaned 
back, his chin sunk on his breast, and Helena seemed 
anxiously fooking ont for some one. 

“Do you care for driving, Miss Ferrard?” 

“Nol not so much as riding, and I aeldom get any 
of that, unless Jim lets me on the colh I used to 
ride in Galway.” 

“I wonder,” thought Satterthwaite, “would she 
tide my black if I had him here? Well see sbout 
this when I get over the horses ;" then, obeying 4 
sndden impulse, he said to her: 

“T shall have my horses very soon; there is one 
that would carry you nicely. Should you care to ride 
him sometimes 7" 

She turned atid looked at him with eyes wide open, 
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With wonder and pleased astonishment “Oh! I 
should like it above all things,” she cried; then «# 
deubtfal look succeeded the bnght glow, and she 
seemed moody and overcast again. 

The gray bank of clouds into which the sunset had 
melted, now spread across the sky im a awift flying 
thick mantle. The mild air became close and opprea- 
sive, and the perfume from the hedyerows was sickly 
in its heavy sweetness. The distant hills seemed nearer, 
with that gray distinctness that always heralds rain, 
and the noise of the Hack at the foot of the alope 
sounded louder. He urged on the horse aa fast as 
possible, dreading a downpour, for which the party 
were totally unprepared. Ere long they heard the 
dash of a horse behind them. Jt waa the mail-car 
from EBallycormack, and in a very few minutes the old 
pray had overtaken and given them the go-by. Satter- 
thwaite saw Thady the driver eye the off-side of his 
car With a stare of mingled wonder and amusement. 
Then he turned to him and roared above the clatter : 

“Hurry, yer honour! we're in for :t;" and aa he 
spoke he held up his whip toward the sky. 

The old horse got the whip pretty severely, and by 
the time they reached the bridge there was a prospect 
of a speedy shelter ere the rain commenced in earneat, 
although the big drops had been chasing them for some 
minutes. Helena and her brother -barely waited for 
the car to pull up ere they jamped off What they 
meant Satterthwaite could not imagine, but instead of 
going home, they dppeared to him, ea he drove on, te 
be climbing down the bank to get under the arches of 
the bridge—-e damp shelter truly, He passed the 
post-office on his way to, the inn, and observed that 
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the knot of idlers collected there stared at him with 
unusual interest, Doubtless Thady had related what 
he had seen—the Ferrards driving along the Baltycor- 
mack road on his car. This, taken in conjunction with 
the events of the previous night, seemed to them a 
most wnaccountable proceeding. Satterthwaite chuckled 
to himself at their wonder. 

“ A little while and this will be forgetten,” thought 
he; “certainly, I have no intention of punishing these 
poor children for what is no fault of theira, I wonder 
if it will be necessary for me to carry any Message to 
this troublesome Char Ferrard, or is it better to let 
taings alone ?" 

He mused for a long time over the vexed question. 
Tt was plain enough that the Ferrards considered they 
had a right to help themselves, and the neighbourhood 
in general seemed to favour the notion, <As to that 
matter, Saiterthwaite was not inclined, as may be im- 
agined, to acree with them. ‘Still he pitied the boy 
and girl, and for their sakes wrote that evening a 
courteous note to Charles Ferrard, to the effect that 
he, John Satterthwaite, Fsg., of Rosslyne, would con- 
sider himself under an obligation to Mr. Ferrard, if 
the latter would avail himself whenever he chose of 
the privilege of fishing the Rack for five miles above 
the weir. 

To this note Satterthwaite received no reply, and 
as the river police were instructed that the young 
Ferrards were to be left to enjoy ther sport un- 
molested, ha heard no more of the nightly a iaaeailes . 
in Comertord., 


.A week elapsed and found Satterthwaite still a 
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the hotel in Darraghstown. The Dublin tradeamen 
seemed to have taken a fancy to their job, and Ioitered 
over the work with that ingenuity of dilatorthess so 
characteristic of their class everywhere, but for which 
Irish workmen must be decreed the palm. Aa long 
as hig eye was on them, spades or trowels, chisela or 
brashes were plied with an industry that exasperated 
Satterthwaite beyond endurance, for he knew perfectly 
that the moment his back was turned or his attention 
required elsewhere it would cease, and the fellows 
would Jaugh at him for a fool. 

He had not aeen the Ferrards since the afternoon 
on which he met them at the old house at Darragh- 
more; once, Indeed, when nding out in the country he 
had a distant glimpse of Esidor and Helena, but they 
jumped over a ditch sa soon as they perceived his 
approach, and since they chose to avoid him he had no 
niternativea but to ride on without noticing them. Aas 
scon as the gang of workmen left him free to devote a 
hittle tame to other matters, he determined to return 
the visits paid him by the neighbours. The Reallys, 
of Buona Vista, claimed his attention first; and one 
soft, showery Apml day saw him, mounted on his 
beeutifol black horse, ascending the steep winding 
evenne which, branching off the Ballycermack road, 
led to their residence, 

An entrance gate of osk-stained wood, ornamented 
by well-wroughé iron clasps, wee opened by a boy 
from the lodge, and gave admission to a well-kept 
carriage-drive bordered with trees, Satterthwaite 
looked round spprovingly, and Perry's description of 
the people of the house recurred to him “‘ Mrs. 
| Really was bewight up abroad, and hay a tongue like 
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& knife Humph! whereabouts is the telescope, I 
wonuder?” By this time he was at the hall-door, 
which stood open. 

There was a glass porch filed with flowers. A 
servant appeared at this and led him into a low- 
cellinged room, with three pointed windows com- 
manding a full view of the town which lay at the foot 
of the hill, and of the river-course eastward. A fire 
of wood and turf was burning in the grate, and the 
slightly acrid smeil of: tha pest-smoke was mingled 
not unpieasantly with the perfume of a box of hya- 
cinths in the window. <A garden lay behind, bare as 
yet, save fora few spring flowers, It was a sunny, 
bright aspect, and the buda on the fruit trees were 
forward and promising. 

patterthwaite sat down and looked about him, 
“What a contrast to the Perrys’ roome!” thought he, 
“Ia it the foreign training or the Protestantism that is 
to account for this?” he asked himeelf, looking at the 
books and handsome, but more curtoug than handsome, 
things that were scattered about. ‘In Anstria they. 
are all Catholics, ao it can’t be the mare religion or 
associations in that way.” Over the piano hung an 
enpraving of Ary Scheffer’s “Dante and Beatrice.” 
“It might have been worse,” thought he, looking to 
another wall; there was the “Light of the World,” 
lantern and all. He smiled, and turned away, to find 
himself confronted by “Dignity and Impudenca” and 
the “Stag at Bay.” “I wonder does madam read 
Browning. How does that first chapter of the ‘Inn 
_ Album’ run? 


“*On @ sprig-pattern-papersd wal! there brays 
Complaint to aky Sir Edwin's dripping stag; 
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boy opened the door, and glared at ma through a 
chink, He did not wait to hear what I had to say, 
but called out, ‘Hoy, Cawth!? then an ald woman 
came out-—-a frightful-losking crone-——and clapped the 
door in my face, hallooing to the dogs as she did ao; 
and as I drove off I canght a glimpse of Miss Ferrard 
and the young gentieman who had opened the door to 
me laughing at my discomfiture from a top window. 
I was forgiving enough to send her a message after- 
wards that she would be welcome to sit in my pew in 
church; but of this she took no notice.” 

Satterthwaite waa silent for a moment, thinking 
over Mrs. Really’s story, and picturing to himself the 
scene she described—-perfectly true in every particular, 

he had no doubt. 
' «You are interested in them, I see,’ ’ continned the 
lady, speaking rapidly. * Well, they must be new 
apecimens for you. Don't think all the Insh ariste- 
eracy are like these creatures; though, for my part, 
I find these infinitely more-——* she hesitated for a 
word, then finished, “amusing,” 

“ Amusing !” he repeated dubiously ; “well, yes, it 
is amusing, I suppose, But I feel very sorry for that 
girl and boy, but the girl in especial Why, she is on 
the road to destraction! Could nothing be done for 
them? It is euch a pity! and she's a fine creature !” 

Mre. Really looked scrutiniaingly across her knitting 
at Setterthwaite, and ahrugged her shoulders. 

“ She's a beautiful girl, but untamable—dquite uon- 
tamable, I assure you.” 

“Mra. Perry tells me,” he went on, “that sisters of 
Lord Darreghmore, who reside in Bath, took her 1 
and + bot rhe tan off home,” 
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Mrs. Really laughed aloud with a sarcastic ring 
in her voice. Satterthwaite aimost began to dislike 
her, “She was bitter,” he thought, “ cold-hearted and 
inguisitive, Still, busybodies are almost always good- 
natured——or, at least, officious: there ig a distinction 
between the two, though people do not always make 
it, The same feeling that prompta their interest in 
other people's affairs moves them frequently to action 
in their behalf. Ketween speech and action thera is 
not always the gulf people imagme. And he wondered 
Mrs. Really did not show more kindly feeling to Helena 
Ferrard, 

“ Mrs, Fitz-Ffoulkes also went to see them several 
times. She pot in once, and the old man behaved 
tather nicely. She asked the girl te come to the 
glebe-house and take lessons from their governess ; 
and she promised to get her a situation as companion 
or governess in England later. The old man seemed 
inclined to have the offer accepted; but not a word 
could Miss Hel be got to say in the matter, and Mrs. 
Fitz-Ffoulkes was never allowed in again-——in fact, the 
next time she went there, one of the boys threatened 
to take ber life for insulting his sister, She was aot 
cifted with tact, poor lady, and E dare say apoke a 
little too plainly.” 

“I dare say,” observed Satterthwaite dryly. He 
felt angry and amused, too, at the idea of the rector’s 
wife patronising and no doubt lecturing Miss Helena. 
It was a wonder sho ever left the house with whole 
bones ! 

Then the door opened, and Mrs. Really’s husband, 
the ex-butter merchant, came in. He, too, was unlike 
the idea Perry’a malevolent tongue had given Satter- 
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thwaite. About sixty years of age, with a weak sub- 
missive expression of face, and not too much brains, he 
yet was not altogether commonplaces or unintelligent. 
They shook hands heartily and sat down. He spoke 
with a thick indistinct pronunciation, vastty different 
from his wife’s clear-cut accent. For a few minutes 
the conversation consisted of repetitions of what had 
gone before. Satterthwaite explained hia motives, if 
he had any, in coming to Darrachstown, and with its 
undesirability as a place of residence they seemed both 
equally impressed——an unpleasant reminder of the 
Perrys in that respect. 

“You intend to break up the meadows at Rosslyne, 
i'm told,” Really began, clasping a pair of large hard 
handa on his knees as he spoke. 

“Yes; [ intend to try farminz. I have a fine farm 
in Bucks, Do you alse disapprove of that plan ?” 

Really shook his head. “If you look sharp after 
your Men you inay do well. But I warn you the 
difficulty of getting labourers ia tremendous. They 
wont do half the day’a work your Englishmen will; 
and they want as hich wages—-and higher, An 
honest day’s work is not to be had out of them. You 
can't take your eyes off them from beginning to end of 
the week.” There was no doubting the sincerity of 
this—-Really spoke with real feeling. 

“Its the same with Insh servants averywhere. 
Any other kind think they are in some way bound to 
mve value for their pay,” Mra. Really’s sharp voice 
came in with an odd contrast. “They think work of 
any sort a disgrace. Positively I sometimes believe 
the Garden of Eden waa situated in this country; no- 
where else are they so faithful to the tradition that 
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‘Labour ia = curse—a disgrace.’ Poverty is nothing 
so long as they can get on without doing anything. 
Their ideal is, aa one of my servants expreased it, ‘ to 
live up in state—with her own pig, in her own cabin.’ 
Think of it!” and Mrs. Really laughed heartily. 

“Ah?” said her husband, “but de you remember 
that story of Teague Brinn ?” 

“Oh yes, that was even better, more characteristic. 
We had a sort of job-worker to whitewash here 
recentiy, and he contrived to dirty the floor of a room 
so as to excita the wrath of our cook. She teld him 
he should have brought his wife with him to scrub 
the floor and put things to rights. ‘My wife!’ cried 
Teague indignantly, ‘I'd have you to know my wife 
never went down on her knees in her life, barring it 
was to say her prayers, and I’m not the man that would 
make her. She never did such a thing as scrub since 
she was borr.'” 

“Biddy never got over that setting down,” said 
Really, laughing loudly; “her pride was terribly 
wounded.” 

“I have brourht my own servanta with me,” said 
satterthwaite. “Can’t bear strangers about me.” 

Just then a servant announced lunch, and they 
went into another room—a pretty bay-windowed 
chamber with a lovely view of the river and Comerford 
wood. 

“You have even a better aspect here than I have 
at Rosslyne,” said Satterthwaite, standing at the win- 
dow; “one could never get tired of that view.” 

“I do get tired of it though,” said Mra, Redlly, whe 
was carving a cold fowl with dexterity. “We don’t 
spend more than half the year here usually; indeed, 
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once May ia out, [ like to get off. I always like to 
be in London in June. I like the crowd and noise 
aiter this hermitage——the strange faces are a variety.” 

“T am sick of London; the people here are in- 
finitely more interesting to me, They are not as witty 
as I expected, though” 

“Come and take something to eat,” she said, indi- 
cating a chair at ber right hand. 

He sat down, inwardly comparing her handsomely, 
even tastefully equipped table with the hideous squalor 
of the Perrys’. A painted china pot m the centre 
held hyacinths, and slender specimen glasses were 
filled with spring flowers. Pretty china and glass, and 
well prepared though simple food, gave evidence that 
the Jady’s foreiza up-bringing had not been lost upon 
her. : 

“ Not as witty as you expected, Mr. Satterthwaite ? 
—what richt had you to expect anything of the kind ? 
You English always fancy that you can buy Iriah wit 
as you buy Irish poplina or whisky. It 15 not ao at 
all, and perhaps it is aa well that the wretches have 
something left that they cannot sell I[ don’t know 
why it ia you always expect fun and droliery from an 
Irishman, and moreover you are angry when you don't 

it.” 

“I do plead guilty to being disappointed in my 
Jehu.” | 

“There it is-—you were disappointed,” she spoke 
petulantly ; “now, what right had you to expect to get 
wit over and above the mileage, in return for your 
shillings and aixpences? Money never yet bought 
wit, The historical Irishman has a great deal to 
answer for.” | 
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“What do you mean by the histerical Irishman ?” 

“The Irishman that all you English have in their 

ind’s eya! A wonderful impossible animal, extinct, 

Hank heaven, as the dodo, barefooted and ragged, witty 

a Voliaire and philosophic as Plate, and ready for a 

onsideration to shower his epigrams and reflections on 

our eager ears. FE don't know who is responsible for 

, the stage Itishman or the literary Irishman, but 

aimebody ia.” 

“ First impressions are always lastinc, Mrs. Really, 
ut IT allow they may be erroneous,” 

“True, true. Now I have a theory as to first im- 
pressions, and indeed [ firmiy believe in it, I do 
think that the cause of the decadence of the stage in 
these days is due to that pernicious and abominable 
aystem of taking young children to sea pantomimes. 
At that stage of hfe—first impressions are really last- 
ln¢g——and you give children ideas of monsters and 
monstrosities of all sorts in connection with the theatre 
that they never wholly lose in after life, They cannot 
disconnect their early ideas of something awful and 
impossible from the stage; instead of pictures of life 
they want Images in the concrete of their nichtmares ; 
anything realistic is distasteful to them, I do wish 
that a theatrical pre-Raphaelitism micht arise and 
sweep burlesque and extravacance off the face of the 
earth. They are the illegitimate offapring of pantomime 
==—nothing else,” 

“J allow it would be a good riddance ‘ 

_ “Riddance!” she echoed sharply, “ when we were in 
London last spring we went to the theatres—I always 
do—~and to see them presenting those odious old 
heathen gods and godesses—as if human nature had 
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gone out of fashion, and that we had got to be so 
transcendental, that the mere sight of our flesh and 
blood was distasteful to us under any circumstances— 
pah 1” 
“T could very well imagine your disgust, Mra. 
Really ; you are interested in human nature and you 
atudy it, whereas [don’t stady it or care about it one 
straw. No, I’m tired of that sort of thing,” 

She Jooked at him with a curious undecipherable 
expression in her dark eyes, and said in a queer con- 
strained voice, 

“T fear you are dfasé, Mr. Satterthwaite.” 

* Blasé—1 don't think I am, but I canfess to being 
disillusioned. No more hock—what capital hock 
it asf” 

“Yes, I never take anything else, Jfy husband, 
as you see, won't follow my example.” 

The worthy Really, who was stolidly eating his 
luncheon, an occasional nod alone showing that he was 
attending ta them, looked up. 

“T don't know how anybody can drink those thin 
sour stuffs, they don’t suit this climate atall, I would 
rather have Beamish and Crawford than a tun of that 
Hildeshetmer. You should always drink the wines of 
the country, and that’s what I do.” 

Satterthwaite rose to go. Mrs. Really accompanied 
him to the hall, and taking a garden-hat from a peg 
walked down to the lodge-gate beside him. He dis- 
missed the hoy and led his horse, 

“What a pretty creature that is,” said she, admir- 
ing the glossy coat of his favourite. “You English do 
get the beat of everything in thia world.” 

“An Irish horse, eh, Mr. Satterthwaite?” asked 
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Really with a laugh; “ you'll allow us that one merit 
naw 7” 

He was standing in the porch looking after them. 

“Go in, Really—your rheumatism, you know,” said 
Mrs. Really sharply. 

He disappeared with an obedience that made 
Satterthwaite amile. They passed under two fine lime- 
trees ; the bud-sheaths were swelling fast, and a sweet 
erowing smell waa exhaled from everything. 

“My favourites are getting on—my lindens,” said 
Mra. Really, glancing upward with eyes that looked the 
brichter under the shade of the old hat, 

« Lindens !” repeated Satterthwaite ; “do you know 
Unter den Linden ? © 

“Yes!” she answered with a shrug, and a quick 
sharp look. “J know Berlin well.” 

They were at the lodge-gate now; the boy held 
back the gate, and they passed out. Satterthwaite 
pulled up Auster to take his leave of her. She atood 
a moment 

“Tam going up the road a bit. Yes; don’t be 
alarmed at my costume. Living in the backwoods has 
ane recompense—you can dress how you like. I hope 
to see you again soon, and we'll have a chat over 
affairs in general, and these interesting Ferrards in 
particular, eh?” 

The “sh” was “as sharp as 4 knife,” and so was 
the glance the lady shot at him He could not answer 
fora moment, She went on: 

‘TY am interested in the Ferrards, Mr. Satter- 
thwaite—greatly interested. They are characters. I've 
met some of the family before. Strange as if may 
sound to you, Ober-Hauptmann Claud von Ferrard was 
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2—an acquaintance of mine in Vienna twenty or 
twenty-five years ago; so in fact I am a friend of 
theirs on that account.” 

* A friend of theirs!” repeated he, emphasising the 
words and jooking at her in astonishment—at her 
wpeech, which seemed pregnant with a meaning far 
faller than the mere words conveyed, and at her own 
looks, which were m trath odd enough. “Twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, Claud Ferrard was an acquaint- 
ance of mine in Vienna!” The words seemed to ring 
again in his ears. 

Mrs. Really was looking up at him-—for Satter- 
thwaite had mounted his horse—-and her lean brown 
face had.a red glow in it; the dark, orange-flecked eyes 
seemed larger and more brilliant beneath the overhang- 
ing brim of the garden-hat. Her plain black dress was 
kilted up for a tramp through the mud—for it had 
been reining all the morning, and the roada wera acit 
—and she was pulling on a pair of wash-leather gloves, 
which in point of size and fit were to ordinary gloves 
what easy slippers are to dress-boots. 

* Well, well,” thought Satterthwaite, “who knows 
what dead and buried romance we have disturbed the 
ashes of now! Perbapa she only distruais me. Does 
she mean thia as a warning or a defiance? I can't 
make her out |” 

“Yes” she answered, “I am interested in them too. 
Let me sea you soon again, Mr, Satterthwaite: auf 
Wiederachen !” and off she started. 

“Yea, certainly. Good-bye, then, for to-day !” 
And black Auster set off at a smart trot. 

His master turned him at the first crossroad he 
met, and rode out into the country, not much caring 
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where he went; for his only object was a ride, 
and all roada wera alike, flowing with water and 
alugh. 

it was between for and five in the afternoon, a 
yellow, watery sun was shining in the west, and the 
rain-clouds of the forencon were piled in «a black 
lowering mass, with huge woolpack borders that looked 
like snow-clad mountam-tops. The trees, wet and 
dripping, and with their resinous thick buds aimost 
bursting, were gilded by the far-reaching, trembling 
finvers of the fast-dechning sun, Over the bog, east- 
wards, hung a veil of creeping, shifting mist-wreatha, 
and the red pools were black and silver alternately aa 
the shadows came and went, From the wooda of 
Comerford the birds’ voices rose in a jubilant, tuneful 
chorus; thrushes leading, and their yellow-beaked 
tivals, less musical, but louder, almost drowning them 
sometimes. The woodquests flapped heavily acrosa 
the open spaces between the trees, the slate-coloured 
bodies showing clearly against the black tracery of 
the boughs; and a solitary magpie, birdsnesting, 
uttered its hoarse, vindictive screech, as it sailed 
chunsily overhead. 

Every moment the landscape changed ; new lights, 
new shadows fell acrosa it. The Galtees, purple and 
‘sullen-looking, atretched like a rampart acrosa the 
north. Suddenly a breeze sprang up, the clouds 
stirred and parted, and there they lay, bathed im gold. 
Then it was the Rack, winding like a broad leaden 
girdle round the woods; in a moment it was a 
running live stream of molten silver, which gave back 
the blue overhead and the flying marestails, quaintiy 
mixed with pale-green alder branches, gray willow 
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catkins, and here and there the scarlet-tipped head of 
s water-fowL 

Auster’s lecs were gray, not black, se splashed and 
draggled was he; and his rider, who seemed deep 
plunged in 2 brown study, roused himself to turn the 
animal's head homewarda, when he caucht sight of a 
horseman approaching at a walk far down the road. 
At first he thought it was Perry, and he allowed his 
horse to walk on slowly to meet him. But when he 
approached a little nearer, he eaw it was not the law- 
yer, but the dispenrary doctor, Cartan, returning from 
a visit, Satterthwaite, thinking it would be hardly 
civil to ride off as soon as he discovered bis inistake, 
drew his bridle and stood till he came up. 

“Good day, Doctor Cartan; I took you for our 
friend Perry in the distance.” 

“Perry never rides; he hasn’t a horee equal to his 
weight, How are you, sirf I’ve been out on one 
of those cock-robin excursions of mine ten mules away. 
Lord help me!” 

“Qn a what?” ssid Satterthwaite turning lus 
horse. 

“Augh! You don't know, Faith, then, you're to 
be envied! A red ticket call.” 

“Ah, indeed! ed tickets; that means no fee, 
eh?” 

“ That means no pay, and po thanks either. Ah! 
Mr. Satterthwaite, these are barbarians of people, I 
am going five miles round the other side of Knock of 
the Geen now to see a rich farmer's wife for the 
seventh time without a fee. They would do anything 
with money before they'd give it to a doctor; and she 
is geriously ill too. That's seventy miles without get- 
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ting one penny. I'll send them a bill; but goodnesa 
knows if they'll ever giva me half my money.” 

“What doea that mean? Why don't you insist 
on your nghtful due?” 

“Where would be the use of that?” replied he 
diseonsolately. “ Doyle is one of the poor-law guard- 
ians, and would only do me some mischief, Ah! you 
see, sir, they're so ignorant here. This very woman 
tet one of her sons die of fever just out of pure neglect. 
‘They'll die or they'll get well, according to God's will,’ 
and what is the use of the doctor? In fact, the gen- 
eral rule is to send for the priest when they sea some 
extraordinary change in the sick person, and he usually 
orders the doctor: but, indeed, in too many cases, I'm 
no use, And look what they'll spend then at the 
funeral, That pour boy of Doyle's cost forty pounds 
to bury him.” 

" How did he cost that sum?" asked the listener, 
iu wonder. 

“Oh! whisky chiefly. There was a mich farmer 
in Limerick when 1 was doing duty there last summer 
for a friend of mine, and his father-in-law was taken 
suddenly ill—stroke after stroke of apoplexy. Well, 
Ttold him thea old man might hold out three days. 
‘Three days,’ said he, ‘that will just give time to get 
the whisky down from Dublin!’ And he wrote oif 
te Dublin for a hogshead on the spot. After all, he 
had to telegraph to them not to send it; for his father- 
in-law died that night, a0 of course they could not 
wait, and they had to get it at the nearest town.” 

“Tg this practice general, Doctor Cartan ?” asked 
Satterthwaite, after a shout of laughter at the matter- 
of-fact way in which the doctor related this story. 
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* Ay, it's the rule; but, indeed, the priests are doing 
their best to keep it down. Sixty gallons were used 
at the ‘giving out’ of the Jast funeral in Ballycormack. 
Ay,’ ha went on bitterly, “and a trifle of that cost 
might have saved the man’s life. It is no use trying 
to get on with such savages; and then if they take it 
inte their numbskwils that my treatment doesn't suit 
them, off they march to Bruton or MacSheehan, and 
bring them in over my head.” 

“That is too bad, indeed! Dr. Cartan, I really 
feel for you.” Satterthwaite had preat difficulty iu 
suppressing a smile. 

“Tl cnt it,” Cartan continued, In a savage tone. 
“Pli do anything rather than be lost here. They're 
nothing but barbarians and heathens——nothing. What 
sort of a place is it for a man to be losing tha best of 
hia days inf There's no society—nothing worth stay- 
ing in it for. There's nothing doing but drinking [” 

“ Humph ! the worst occupation a men could have.” 

“Well! "—-this a shamefaced tone !|_—“ what else 
is there? Do you ever ride out this road; it’s the 
best of the let, the Dublin road. I have_to go off to 
this precious Madam Doyle's. ve a mind to put 
her to the expense of her own funeral She gave her 
daughter eight hundred pounds fortune last year; and 
to hear her you wouldn't believe she could afford her- 
self as much as one pill.” 

Satterthwaite was lauching so that he could hardly 
apeak. 

“Ts it that she doesn’t believe in doctora or medi- 
cine f” | 
*“T don’t know if it's that,” replied De. Cartan 
morasely, “All IT know is she don’t believe in pay- 
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ing me. It all goes by the will of God with them. 
They'll recover or they'll die according to that, without 
physic or physicians.” 

“Why, it's pura fatalism. It reminds me of the 
Peculiar People.” 

¢ Peculiar--—oh, faith, I believe ye,” replied the dis- 
nensary doctor. “ They're only too damned peculiar 
—aa they are.” 

Then he gave his old worn-out nag a vicious blow 
of the whip, and set off, trotting heavily through the 
mud and water of the Dublin road. Notwithstandme 
her unpleasant eccentricities, Satterthwaite felt almost 
sorry for Mrs. Doyle. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“Car Jes histoires que Temprante io les renvoye snr la conscience 
de ceulx de qui ie les prens, Les discours sont @ wor, et ee tennent 
par is preave de ls raison, non do experience ; chascun y pewlt jomdre 
fea exelnples ; et gui n’en a point, qu'il ne loiese paa de croire quill en 
eat assez, Yet je nombre et varieté dea accidenta, Aussi cn leatude 
que ie traite de nos moeurs et mouvementa, les témoignages fabuleuz, 
pourra qu ila eciyent possibles, 7 servent comme les treig; advenu ou 
non atvenu. Jl ¥ a des sucteura desyuels le fin, coat dire lea evine- 
nienté ; la mienne, ei jy sarois arriver, scroit dire ce qui peult advenir.” 

MonTaicny. 


ABOUT a week after Satterthwaite’s visit to Mrs. 
Really, he was able to install himself in his new house. 
The last of the indoor workmen had been sent about 
his business, and two rooms were finished and inhabit- 
able-— the large sitting-room that overlooked the 
garden slope at the west side of the house, and which 
its owner elected to use as a library, and bis own bed- 
roomn, The furniture was armving every day im cases 
from Bristol and Dublin, and Satterthwaite had un- 
ceasing trouble about missing parcels. He started 
one fine day to walk ‘into Darraghatown to inquire at 
thea post-office about a case of bocks which had gone 
astray, and, after a long and rather agreeable walk, 
found himself opposite Mrs. Really’s gate entrance 
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Jost as that ie was aviving out in her basket- 
phaston. 

“Mr, Satterthwaite I" she cried m a pleased voice, 
“3s that you? I have not seen you for about an age. 
You have left the hotel ?” 

She had pulled up the pony, and seemed inclined 
fora chat. He, not unwilling to humour her, stapped 
too. 

“Yea: IT am at home now—established in Rossp- 
lyne. I was going to the post-oftice to send a measare 
by the mail-car to the station-master. One of my 
never-ending cansignments has pone astray.” 

“Tam going over to the statzon. Get in and TU 
drive you across. They never do anything richt at 
that. post-office.” 

As she spoke she stooped sideways and unhbuttoned 
the apron of the phaeton. She had on yellow geunt- 
leted driving gloves, and her old hat was tied securely 
tinder her chin, tatterthwaite could hardly resist a 
smile; however, he jumped Mn and took the vacant 
seat at her left hand. 

“Driva, eh? No, no, I won't let you drive. Max 
understands me, and then I can talk to you at the 
same time, How are you getiimg on 7” 

“T am pretty well shaken down by this. It seems 
lonely up there, strange as that may sound, after the 
town.” 

“ After the brilliancy and dissipation of Darraghs- 
town, eh?” Mrs, Really laughed at him. “I hear 
wonderful tales of your honse-furnishing. By-the-by, 
has the pariah priest called on you yet? He hag coms 
home.” 

“No What sort of man is he? Can this be true 

5 
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what Perry says, that his new chapel cost eleven thot- 
sand pounds 7” 

“Every penuy,”’ replied she; “and it is not com- 
pisted yet. One of half that size and cost would have 
done very well” 

“Tt is my opinion they wanted a school far more,” 

“ Quite true,” she replied, “if they’d only think ao. 
They have the National School in a nice condition. 
The sister of the. priest's servant is mistresa of it,” 

“What about that, if she is qualified 7” 

“Yes, of course; but she is not—-nothing of the 
sort. The boys’ school is not quite so bad. An in- 
termediate school is what is wanted. These people,” 
she went on, pointing to the shops they were passing, 
‘are able ta afford a better class of instruction for 
their children, and it is a pity they should be obliged 
to send their children to the same school with those of 
mere labourers and paupers. The National system is 
utterly rotten and useless.” 

“The principle of it is sound, though; and ag re- 
garda the mixture of different classes, I confess 1 do 
not see the evil of that. In my mind, it tends to 
soften the imequahties of rank, and begets a kinder 
fellow-feeling. I know in the village schools in Scot- 
land the minister's sons often sit on the same bench 
with the barefooted village children.” 

“Ah, yes; but the minister's sous are learning 
clasaica, and fitting themselves for a university career 
at the very school where the poor children learn the 
three R's; that’s just the difference, and that’a what 
we want here. These children, poor or not, are all 
condemned to the sasme wretched starved mental food ; 
end as for the soundness of tha National School 
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system, it has been shelved tong ago, principle and all. 
The Government would do infinitely better to allow 
denominational schcols at once. It would be more 
honest, more dignified, than this trimming. It is all a 
iob, neither one thing nor another. Then this mixing 
classes together has a really bad effect-—[ mean 
intellectually and socially. This is not a republican 
country, and these little shopkeepers are a degree 
above the mera peasantry, so are the small farmers 
above their working-meu, but thetr children are all 
reduced to the same level; the consequences are plain 
to ase, - They go hand-in-hand in ali their wild pol- 
tical achemes. They are all equally foolhardy, because 
equally ignorant.” 

“TI dare say you are right, That system of educa- 
tion must have a levelling~jlown effect.” 

“It has; but to my mind that is not the worst 
evil. Look at all the talent that is lost and wasted ; 
it is positively incalculable. There is , the 
painter; he is abroad, and is very young, so pertaps 
you have never heard of him. An idle, bright little 
imp he used to be; one day in the Christian Brothers’ 
school, he was found caricaturing the teacher in his 
copy-book, This sketch was shown to the chief of the 
institution ; he recognised the talent in it, and marched. 
bY the ezr, and sorely acamat his wil}, into the 
drawing-class, The very first thing he ever tried to 
sell was appraised at fifty guineas !” 

“T used to think that the reason that the Trish are 
so far behind us in art and literatura was, that all 
their intellectual energy ran to politics. The English 
think 30, anyhow.” 

“They are wrong—uiterly wrong. If the Inab 
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get anything of a fair chance ag regards education, 
they would soon be—equal to the Scotch, at any rate, 
and that is saying a good deal. Look at Foley, the 
sculptor; he belonged to this county, and I could 
name a dozen mora to you. In Carmody’s Little 
crockery-shop we passed a few minutes aco, is a girl 
of twenty who has a better and mora thorough acquaint- 
ance with English hterature than many a professor. 
It's a fact, [‘think she has Shakespeare at her fingers’ 
ends, and every one of the dramatista since.” 

* Nonsense! where does she get the bocks ?” 

“Buys all that can be had cheap; and she has 
brothers and cousins in the Queen's University in 
Cork-—these colleges, by the way, are doing a great 
deal of good—-and gets from the library there all that 
she requires. I can tell you that she is not the only 
girl here thet reads. You must not take those Perry 
wretches as typical of Irish women. There is a dress- 
maker who sita up all night reading Carlyle and other 
books. I believe, mdeed, she borrows them from 
Mary Carmody. They both know history thoroughly.” 

“Especially the coutroversial points, I dare say,” 
said Satterthwaite, beginning to laugh. “I have no 
doubt that the fact of thia reading being prohibited is 
ita special charm in their eyes.” 

“If that were true, Mr. Satterthwaite, they would 
hardly be such remarkable exceptions to the reat. Aa 
it is, they have, through their college friends, unusual 
facilities for procuring books, and they are able to 
appreciate them; what I contend for is, that those 
facilities should be open to all. As it is, I dare aay 
they will pet mora harm than good from it.” 

“If things were otherwise, of course they would 
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find a use and place for themselves in the world. Why 
could they not be teachers ?” 

“The teachers are paid too badly, and it 1s nota 
respectable position; in consequence, it 1s only some 
one who can do nothing else that would take an ordi- 
nary ‘village school like this. Certainly the dress- 
maker would be a better schoolmistress than Misa 
Marrath, who doea not know how to spell. Father 
Quaide is the patron, aud he appointed the chapel 
clerk to the boys’ school and Miss Magrath to the 
girls’. He rules education and society in Darraghs- 
town as well as elsewhere,” 

* But the inspector ?” 

“The inspector is a good Rornan Catholic, and he 
dines with Father Wuaida every time he canes here. 
The whole thing is this, Mr. Satterthwaite: from the 
first, the priests disapproved of this system, and though 
they have practical control over it almost all over the 
country, and have made it quast-denominational, they 
will not reat until it is fully so.” 

“And fully so it never will be; the Government 
will never suffer it. What the pricsts want is to pet 
the money into their hands, The idea of fanding 
over the country to ultramontanisin and rebellion !” 

“There you go,” said she tartly. “The old stock 
bogy—~-brasa money, wooden shoes, and popery. [| did 
think you had more sense. What do thesa people 
know or care about the Pope? just as little as for the 
Queen; indeed, for that matter they know and ace as 
much of him. The Government has no right to 
prescribe their education and religion for them, or, 
since they must have religious education, what com- 
plexion it is to take; You allow Scotland liberty in 
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the matter, why not Ireland too? Extend the Act of 
1870 to this country; let them have school-boards, 
only provided that they have powers to create second- 
ary as well as primary schools, connected with either 
of the universities, and you will soon see the end of 
this whole agitation.” 

“You think that would settle the matter,eh? But 
you know the achool-boards would be under the thumb 
of the priest all the same.” 

“ There——begging the question again! If they like 
to have his thumb upon them, what is it to anybody 
but themselves? I do wish, Mr. Satterthwaite, you 
would let me pive you Dr. Johnson's immortal advice, 
‘Endeavour to clear your mind of cant.’ The cant of 
the anti-Catholic achocl is simply detestable to me, 
‘And I am astonished that a man like you should 
condescend to repeat it; I say repeat, because you will 
allow you were only speaking on the subject at aecond- 
hand.” 

"IT have seen something of religious education 
abroad; but, as you say, Mra. Really, [ have not 
studied the question here; and,” added Satterthwaite 
in a meek tone, “7 will take your advice, and en- 
deavour to get rid of my prejudices. But I don't in 
the least understand how that Act could be applied 
here. The Government has provided a good and 
expensive apparatus; is it bound to do more 7?” 

“The apparatua ia not pood, and I thought I had 
shown you that; expensive it certainly is, and as uge- 
less as expensive, I[ as a Protestant am not arguing in 
favour of Papal endowment, you may be sure, but I have 
had a good long experience of other countries, as well 
ag this one; and I think the Government, be it Whig 
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or Tory, is in a false and very dubious position when 
it takes on itself the paternal duty of forcing a nation 
to accept an uncongenial and lop-sided system of this 
sort. Then, if it is to remain unchanged, let the 
Government be true to ita own principles, and compel 
them to accept it. Its laws are evaded and Janghed 
at. The Christian Brothers’ schools flourish at its 
expense; it is by the way a secular system, yet the 
priests are given the control and patronave of the 
schools.” 

“Froude was right,” said Satterthwaite ; “the failure 
here is due altogether to the half-hearted ways of the 
Government: they make laws and reculations, and 
wink at those whe break throuch and nullify them.” 

“T wed approve of schocl-boards on thus prin- 
ciple,” said Mra. Really, “that, ike the ballot, the very 
process of election would be @ sort of education for 
these people. Each voter would have a personal 
interest aud responsibility in the matter. They want 
something of that sort.” 

“How about the funds? They ara too poor to 
keep up a schocl-board in this district. Could they 
afford it?” 

“Tf they were, the Purgatory rent would be a little 
diminished, perhaps, Look at Mrs. Dwyer’s funeral; 
the priesta got forty-five pounds for burying a good 
worthy woman. If it coats all that to get her into 
heaven, how wiil it fare with the poorer sinners here- 
abouts ? The Harringtons’ case was the same. Wher 
old Harrington died, the son went to see the priest, and 
told him he had a strong aversion to the burial 
offerings, as they were usually carried out, and asked 
the priest to forego the usual collection at the house, 
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and namie a sum equivalent, which he undertook to 
pay. The priest refused, and the collection waa made 
in this wise. The coffin was carried on men’s shoulders 
out of the house to the nearest cross roads, and then 
laid on the ground; the priest atood at the head, and 
the principal parishioners were grouped round, so as to 
leave a narrow passage between them and the coffin; 
up this narrow passage the whole assembly were made 
to pass, and each person deposited his offering on the 
coffin lid, whence the parish priest removed it, When 
the last penny had been bestowed, the priest pocketed 
the sum total, and the funeral cortége was allowed ta 
advance,” 

“Why, Mrs. Really, they are worse here than in 
Naples or Madrid! What ainful tmposition t” 

“ Perhaps so, Mr. Satterthwaite, but [ like it; I assure 
you I can't help almost loving these wretches for that 
very thing. What would five or ten shillings or a 
pound be to you-—to me perhaps? But remember when 
these poverty-stricken wretchea give that much money, 
what real hardships and privation it means. The rent 
is behindhand—-the pig has to fe sold, the new coat ar 
new cloak bas to be done without ; often—very often 
——still greater self-denial is practised. I declare some- 
times I think I would rather see them as they are thar 
that they should becoma the calculating selfish agotist: 
that a wider culture might make them.” 

“T must aay I find you a little inconsistent.” 

“Well, Mr. Satterthwsite, iva the six-guinea aherm 
and the eighty~uines horses, and moreover the nephew 
and cousins sent to Queen's University and Trinit 
College on the proceeds of the Purgatory rent tha 
make me sometimes inconsistent.” 
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“Oh! and do the priests send their own relations 
to Trinity and to the godless colleges ?” 

“They do, and they preach against them all the 
time. Quite recently the bishop declared in his 
pastoral that, those who did not believe in denorina- 
tional education were practically the same as those who 
denied the seven sacraments; and moreover they'll 
paas over the men they have educated themselves and 
give appointments in their own Catholic University to 
Ten educated in the godless colleges,” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Really, [ am quite glad to see thet 
they are ao liberal-minded.” 

“Yes, indeed I am too; it makes me very hopeful 
for the future of that church here. I wish their 
example might be icllowed all round though; in short, 
if they would preach what they practise.” 

* Do you believe the people really want the priests 
to have control of education ?” 

“JT do not believe it. The collections for that 
Catholic University are getting smaller every year, and 
that is a pretty safe test. Besides it is a useless 
institution. What is wanted is a thorough reconstruc- 
tion of the National system; it has been juggled and 
perverted out of all shape or meaning, I really 
believe that school-boarda would be a good innovation ; 
the Government have had their trial, and now I would 
give the people a turn. Nothing could be worse than 
the way things are.” 

“Tf there is such a want of secondary education, 
why do they not found and support a private school ?” 

“Who could you have for teacher? The priest 
would never allow a Protestant to teach Latin and 
mathematics ; besides the Diocesan colleges must be 
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supported, thorough humbugs as they are too. The 
boys come out more ignorant than they go in.” 

“Tt seems a hopeless casa, but I have not a deubt 
‘that it must be confronted sometime, for the ignorance 
of these people is a perpetual danger.” 

“ School-boards, properly certificated teachers, and 
compulsion—they'lE thank you for it in the long-run. 
And of this I am certam now, if the school system 
were placed in the people's hands to-morrow, you 
would not see the priests at the head of it; and if they 
were, what harm? They could even succeed if they 
would modify the present system, create internediary 
schools with bursaries attached, and s0 connect the 
whole system with the untversities. Open a career for 
the clever boya whom these Diocesan colleges are 
turning out head centres and ignorant agitators. Open 
the door and see if they won't come in.” 

“And the priesta will forbid them, and you will 
have the intermediate schools stand empty, as the 
Cork traming school is empty.” 

“ Tut-tut ! that’s because the priesta won't give 
appointments to teachers trained there. This will be 
quite another affair. There’a Jim Devereux; that 
fallow had brams, and hia father had means enough to 
give him e profession; but of course Father Quaide 
forbade college training and selected a Diocesan college, 
where Jim wasted time and money for no better an 
education than tha National School below could have 
given him. If there were intermediate schools you 
would create and consolidate a bourgeois clasa educated 
in fair ratio to their wealth. That is what is wanted 
here, Jim in point of education has very little the 
advantage of one of his own cowherds. How can the 
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country improve when that is the case? It is 
improving aa to wealth if you will, but the people 
are fearfully illiterate. I know farmers warth from 
two to twenty thongand pounds, and you would 
not find a book in their houses; they never read— 
never. There is a8 much evidence of culture in a 
cabin,” 

Just now a trot was heard behind. Mra. Really 
turned her head, and saw the young farmer nding his 
fine colt. Hoe passed the pony phaeton directly, taking 
off his hat in return to their salutation, 

“What a handsome young fellow!” said Satter- 
tiwaite; “[ never saw a finer face. He has a very 
winning manner too.” 

“What a dragoon he would make!” said Mrs. 
Really, looking admirmely at the tall straight figure of 
the rider aa he disappeared in the distance. ‘“ He and 
his people are not on the best of terms just now,’ she 
went on, with an odd change of tone, half confidential, 
half satirical. “The Sheahans of Ballybrophy Farm sent 
‘a messace’ at last Shrove-tide to old Devereux of Knock 
of the Geen. Their daughter Mary has twelve hundred 
pounda down, and that’s quite a fine fortune—rather 
uncommon-—-s0 her people have signified that they 
consider our handsome young friend a suitable match. 
He, however, declined to have anything to do with tt. 
And now Father Quaide has stepped in and seems 
likely to make trouble for Jim. How it will end I 
don’t know. However, as soon as his sister's wed- 
ding comes off—and by-the-by the Sheahans and their 
daughter are to be at that festival—Master Jim will 
have to decide the question; both families are anxious 
for the match.” 
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“Tt'sa regular mariage de convenance,” said Satter- 
thwaite, laughing. 

“ Something the same,” assented Mrs. Really. 
* However, although money is the basis of operations, 
good looks are also taken into account. You would he 
greatly diverted if you heard the enumeration of a 
young woman's attractions Beauty of some sort 1s 
indispensable ; so many pounds or so many cows and 
pigs; after that a good complexion, or as they call xt a 
‘elane skin, ranks firat of all, and so on; deformity of 
any kind ou either side ts a fatal objection, 50 is con- 
stitutional delicacy. A tendency to consumption, or 
as they call it ‘thisickyness,’ is alac a hindrance.” 

“ A very wise and proper thing too,” he said; “ it is 
to be wished that rule obtained everywhere.” 

“Ves” and I think it isowing to these custome 
that the people are so good-looking. You never meet 
any of the deformities or ‘ objects’ to be seen in villages 
in England. Long ago here, before the famine, when 
there were more people, an old lady told me that for 
beauty of face and form the Greeks of old could not 
have surpasse] the natives of this place. Even yet, 
though these very safeguards against deterioration are 
dying out, they are better looking than the average of 
poor village people.” 

“That is ac. You see few ugly faces. But please 
finish about young Devereux.” 

“Oh yea. This message came one Sunday after Masa, 
A boy trotted across the fields to Knock of the Gean, 
and made known to the old couple the feelings of Maine 
Sheahan’s parents. I muet premise that Misa Sheahan 
‘had never yet seen her intended. The young fellow 
refused point-blank to hear one word of it. He refused 
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to give a reaxon either for this unheard-of misconduct ; 
so of course the matter was allowed to drop. Old 
Devereux made some excuse, and the old people on 
beth sides hope to bring it on again.” 

“What has Devereux that he is considered a 
‘match 7” 

" He is an only son, and will have the two farms. 
His parenta would giva him Darraghmore at once-— 
her money would stock it; or if he had another sister, 
would ‘ fortune her off” as they say, to some fellow or 
other.” 

“The Sheahans’ money, then, would be used in that 
way 2” 

“Tf you like to call it so, In reality it is buying 
off her interest in the family property. These creatures, 
benighted as they are, have got a notion of justice, and 
admit that their daughters have equal claims on them 
with their sons.” 

* That is quite right—in one sense at least.” 

“Yes; but there is another aspect of the case. If 
Mary Sheahan has tweive hundred pounds, she has also 
a very exalted notion of that fact, and the respect and 
consideration due to herself therefrom. She will be 
quita above working when she is Mrs. Devereux. She 
will keep a dairywoman and a helper, and possibly one 
or even two servants a3 well, She will never enter 
her own dairy, and you can see what a deduction from 
the profits of the farm you must make for their wages 
and maintenance. J know farmers’ wives hereabouta 
with hands whiter and softer than s countess’s. All 
round this countryside there is only one farmer's wife 
who worka about her own house aud makes her butter 
for market. She is a Limerick woman, and she is 
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greatly looked down upon by the others on account of 
that.” 

“They are very different from Scotch farmers’ 
Wives.” 

“ They work hard, I know, and there’s a vast differ- 
ence between their produce and the Irish. I¢ is the 
same thing all over the country. Anything for a 
living save-—to work for it. Rich and poor have the 
one ambition: and as the mistress and master are, 50 
are the servants too.” 

“ How do the farmers procure servants? I thought 
they were very scarce.” 

“So they are; but you see sooner than work and 
do withunt them, or with @ smaller number, they take 
the plan of subletting cows and pasture for the season 
to the butter-factors. These provide servanta, efc.; 80 
all the trouble is taken off their hands. They have a 
clear income and nothing to do.” 

“In short, these people who are clamouring for land 
so loudly are the very last who ought to be allowed to 
have it! They want to get an idle, lazy living out of 
it. tia all nonsense! Agriculture should not ba the 
calling of the most ide, illiterate classea of society. It 
is far too important to the world, They think in this 
country that anybody can be a farmer—no education 
nor aptitude ia required,” | 

“Not any more than to teach the national schools,” 
said Mrs. Really dryly. “ Believe me, Mr. Sattar- 
thwaite, the beginning and the end, the cause and 
effect, all lie in this education of the nation, Look 
at Scotland, how all this senseleag nonsense of separate 
nationality disappeared from among them. Their Ben 
sible thorough education did thai.” 
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«Well, they won't have it, and don’t want it here. 
Nobody understands what the Irish want, and they 
lon’t themselves. Now, Mrs. Really, can you tell me 
why the Land Act failed ?” 

«Look about you,’ she replied with a laugh; * look 
it that farmhouse up there;” and ahe called his atten- 
sion to an ugly, bleak, dilapidated house with tumble- 
Jown outhouses and ruinous-looking walls. “ What 
0M pensation can that tenant claim for improvements 
when he is ejected? There are no improvementa to 
be compensated for, And when there are inoprove- 
ments, the landlord is never deterred from evicting by 
umy sum of clatms, because—and this is a vital paint 
—-there are always plenty anxious to offer fines three 
and four times as high as the out-going tenant's claims 
Lo get possession of the farm You would laugh if 
you heard the suma they offer in that way. Their 
appetite for jand is something abnormal, and must pro- 
duce abnormal results.” 

* How do you account for that?” 

"Phe habit af it, first of all; and because there is 
scarcely any other investment for their money. No 
business speculations to tempt them. The grocera and 
publicans in the town behind us all intend to inveat 
their savings in land. For that matter, Knock of the 
Geen Farm will soon be out of lease, and the man 
who keeps the post-office and crockery shop has money, 
and means to bid against old Devereux. Don't you 
mention that to anybody. My busband had it im 
eonfidence from Comerford’s agent. The fellow has 
asked to get the preference, though the lease bas two 
years to run. Yes, though they are great friends, If 
Devereux suspected that !” 
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"What treachery!” said Satterthwaite, ciscusted. 

“Yes, exactly. I should not wonder if old Devereux 
would shoot him. ° Men have been shot for less, Qh, 
theyre a droll collection, I can tell you, here !” 

“Yes, traly,” replied Satterthwaite. “ You seem 
to Enow them ali, and all about them.” He was 
amused at the notion of this sharp-eyed dame and 
her shrewd interest in all the village concerns. “ One 
might faney,” thought he, “that she heard as well as 
aaw through her big teleacope.” 

“They interest me, and I do know them. I am a 
regular busybody, and love my neighbours and their 
eoncerns. By-the-by, what haa become of our pretty 
friend, that matd of the mul, eh ?” 

“Who? Oh, you mean Miss Ferrard.” 

“Oh, I forgot. I didn’t finish about young Devereux, 
that handsome young fellow that went by above there,” 
she went on after a slight pause. “I fancy—-it may 
he only fancy-—that he and she have a liking for one 
another.” 

“Indeed!” said Satterthwuaite im an altered voice: 
then he was silent for a moment, as if thinking of what 
she had said, He was not thinking of if in reality, he 
waa trying to account for an odd stunned feeling that 
had suddenly come over him The news did not con- 
cern him in the least, so he told himself: and yet, in 
apite of himself, he was affected by it. Her face aa he 
entered the paddock that day at Darraghmore, with its 
frightened, wild expression, seemed again before him. 
Still he asid quietly: | 

“J am astonished, Are not you?” 

“TE think it nothing to be astonished at, indeed 
there’a nothing wneuitable in it. He will be sble to— 
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keep servants for her—what has she ever been accus- 
tomed to, a young ginsy ?—and then it will be promo- 
tion for her.” 

But, after all, that a creature lika her should 
marry a mere farmer—a rustic like Devereux. Then 
her rank ‘ 

“Tank!” Mrs. Really laughed; “not at all. He is 
making a méeatliance ; and Miss Ferrard is certainly a 
less civilised being, although infinitely more mteresting 
and attractive, than Miss’ Sheahan. She has been 
broucht up in a convent. There is as much contraat 
between them as there is between this animal,” and she 
licked her whip at & huge, old gray goose that barely. 
vaddled aside in time to escape from the wheels, “ and 
me of the wild birds in the marshes beyond, Devereux 
3 tunning a risk: he may find cut that she is the un- 
lomestic animal I take her for, But Ae would have 

goxd chance of taming her; if any one couid, he is 
he one; as it is, he exercises a good infinence over 
er and Isi.” 

* Poor things !” said Sattertlowaite. “Mrs. Really, 
puld nothing be done for them? That girl ought not 
> be lost as she 13.” 

“T cannot see that she ia lost, ar what you mean 
y¥ paying so. She is very beautiful; but that, Mr. 
atterthwaite, is nothing so uncommon here, She 1a 
tally uneducated so far as teaching goes, though, I 
iheve, of late she has taken to study, and has given 
i rabbit-hunting and shooting. She is not specially 
Jented in any way-—none of the Ferrards are. nie 
wa fiery passions and an indomitable will, and whoever 

rules her will do it through her affections only. Woe. 
betide him if he aver forfeits them [” 
T 
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“She certainly is a wonderfully interesting creature. 
I can’t believe she is not to be tamed.” 

*Did you ever hear of her Bath escapade ?” 

“Well, I got an account of it from Mr Perry, 
bat-—" 

“Ti tell you the story,” satd Mrs. Really in a dry 
sententious tone. “Tha two old jadies sent money for 
her cutfit and passage to them. When I teil you she 
appeared there almost in rags, you can understand how 
their behesta were obeyed, She remained, I think, a 
fortnight or so, then slipped off one morning quietly 
and got home here somehow or other. She couldn't 
and wouldn't be civilised. Jt is a terrible misfortune 
she was not 4 Roman Catholic. She would have been 
caught up jong ago into a convent and christianised 
Now it is too late, Any attempt of the kind will anc 
in disaster, mind you, to all concerned.” 

By thie time they had got back to the avenue lead. 
ing up to Buona Vista.’ There was a steep hill to b 
climbed. Satterthwaite jumped out of the phaeton 
and gom~e to the pony’s head, led him along. 

«Fourteen miles: that’s not bad for the httl 
fellow,” said he, patting the pony’s neck. 

“Qh, that’s nothing for Max! We often do our 
twenty milea together.” | 

The appearance at her side of an old woman olad 
in a blue cloth cloak, the heod of which covered her 
head, prevented farther conversation. Mra Heally 
leaned forward to teceive @ whispered message. 

“Vea, Susan; yes;—and wine? All mght; TU 
send it down to her.” 

The old woman clasped her hands together with an 
expreasion of gratitude, the fervent tones of which left 
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little doubt of her sincarity, and passed on down the 
hill. 

“That's a good old soul,” said Mrs. Really, looking 
after her. “Do you spe that blue cloak? Well, 
every Sunday four different women wear that cloak to 
Mass, going of course at different houra — four 
wretches poorer than herself.” 

“That's like St. Martin of Tours,” 

“You have little idea how good thease creatures are 
fo each other. It is really pure communism—what 
one bas, the rest have,” 

“Ah! that is what keaps them poor. I have not 
& bit of sympathy with that sort of thing.” 

“It keeps them poor. Yes, no doubt of it: but 
does it not show good-heartedness? JI like it, though I 
see the bad side of it too; and I tell them of it: but 
‘ Where's the good!’ they always reply, till I’ve come 
te think the same for myself.” 

Then she turned in her gate, and Satterthwaite 
langhingly walked off home, 

Aa he strode quickly along the high-road he revolved 
in his mind her talk about the Ferrards, “ Helena,” 
for ao he alwaya catled the girl in his thouchta, and 
young Devereux. Ali things considered, it is, ne 
doubt, a suitable match. But there was something 
displeasing in it, nevertheless, to Mr. Satterthwaite. 
What business was it of his? he asked himself sevaral 
times, At last he dismissed the subject from his ~ 
thoughts, and lighting a cigar, béan to walk faster. 
After a time the part of the road lying abreast of 
Darraghmora was reached. Late as it was Satter- 
thwaite atood a moment to look at the old place. The 
April sun was drooping behind the wood at, Rosslyne, 
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a red blaze marking ita decline. The river foamed 
and sparkled below, the willows, pale gray in the dull 
light, waved their budding boughs, almost caressing 
the turbid food as it went, He leaned on the paling 
that puarded the ateep bank and looked across to the 
rumed house. It was more desclate and eerie than 
ever-—n0¢ sign of life was about; the cows had all been 
driven in, and not even a dog’s bark awoke the echoes. 
The white line of the far-off road, as it ascended a slope 
towards Knock of the Geen, was clearly visible, and 
Setterthwaite’s keen eyes soon discerned a black speck 
slowly creeping down it; nearer and nearer it came, and 
ai last he couid distinctly see that it was composed of 
a horse and man: the rider had dismounted and was 
leading his animal carefully down the steep incline. 
Satterthwaite threw away the cigar, and, pulling 
hia hat down tighter on hia head, started for home im 


good earnest. 
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CHAPTER XIt 


“CA pleasant il] is this disease of lave, 
And ‘twero not ill te sketch ite likeness thos: 
When sharp cold spreada through all the ther clear, 
And children seize a crystal icicle, 
At first they firmly bold their new-found joy, 
But im the end the melting mass nor cares 
To slip away, bor is it good to keep ; 
So those that iove, the selfsame atrong desire 
Now leads to action, now to idleness.” 
SOPH OLE. 


THE bright sun of a sweet spring morning shone into 
the Millhouss, and through the two gable windows of 
Helena's room at the top of the house, lighting up the 
dingy red hangings of King William’s couch, and dis- 
playing in strong contrast the gray dust-wreaths that 
choked ita every cranny. It was a queer recom, and 
the bright light seemed to set out its incongruities 
with double intensity. In the corners of the ceiling 
were cobwebs of every stage of antiquity and thickness 
Long threads, as if for convenience of telegraphic com- 
munication, joined the settlements of each angle te one 
another, while cables and hawsers, which in some 
places were so numerous and interlaced that they re- 
minded one of the rigging of a abip, depended down- 
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wards, and aerved the families for that aéria] exercise 90 
teasing to spiders. ‘Nor were spiders the only spect- 
mens of animal life, The ivy which grew in rank 
luxuriance up the walls outside, and encircled the 
windows in a thick green traming, furnished countless 
contributions of moths, and a goodly stock of the erea- 
tures Glassed under the comprehensive headiog of creep- 
ing things; sparrows and rats, sometimes, were as fami- 
liar in Helena’s room as in their own quartera without, 
Despite the sunlight which flooded the room and lit 
up every chink and cleft; despite the scented wind that 
poured unchecked through the wide gaping windows 
and out at the open door, bringing with it a message 
from the primrose banks and daffodils in the fields 
across the river —the room had a dreary, ugly, de- 
pressing look. And Helena, who was sitting m a low 
chair in the windew from which the mver was to be 
seen, With « book open in her lap, seemed to have 
caught for a moment the forlorn desolate expression of 
everything, Her arms were raised, and her head 
rested on the hands which were clasped behind it. 
Her eyes were straying far out over the landscape; but 
as they were full of tears, it is doubtful whether she 
saw any of the brightness or light there. 

Helena’s eyes saw only a winter landscape, passed 
away now four months ago. Knock of the Geen was 
white with snow, and Mrs. Really’s cottage looked as 
black as a crow's nest above a huge dnft. The Galtees 
were crowned with a cold diadem that flashed and 
trembled before her eyes, The river-path to Darragh- 
more had seven feet of snow-water on it, and lal and 
she had acrambled along the dangerous high-road where 
the bramble and hedge-tops alone warned them from 
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the culleys where they would have sunk and smothered 
had they fallen, That was before Clan went, and Clan 
had been beating and bullying her and Isi (by way of 
farewell, possibly, for after that day they never saw 
itt again}: and they had run away out te Jim 
Devereux, their friend, for shelter and protection, at 
igast wnutil night. 

Hel remembered that day well. Thea warm, half- 
dark kitchen, where Jim was by himeelf nursing. a 
sickly calf hy the fire. Isi ran off with the dog after 
a liare, and Hei came in alone and sat down. He made 
her tell him the whole story. Sha could see his face 
redden and his eyes flash with anger; then he came 
aver and seated himself beside her on the bench, and 
wiped away the tears that were running down her 
cheeks ; she could almost feel the gentle touch of his 
strong hind and the sweat breath that stirred her 
dishevelled hair. They said nething for a long time. 
Then he leaned forward a little, and looking straight 
and close inte her face, said in a very low trembling 
voice : 

“Hel, unless you give me the right w imvertere 
with Clan, 1 oughtn't to. You understand me, dear ?” 

* Yeas.” 

“ And—and—you do then ?” 

Hel did not answer at all, but the two faces came 
somehow nearer and nearer—neither knowing exactly 
how or why, and they kissed each other once. Then 
Devereux sat stil? beside her, both without speaking or 
needing to speak. How warm it was—the great fire 
blowed and blazed, and lighted up the hama that 
festooned the ceiling, and the languid brown eyea of 
the sick calf stretched on a soft fragrant heap of hay. 
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It looked up at Jim, Hel thought, as if it knew and 
loved him too. So they sat for a while; the ticking 
of the great old clack seemed as loud as a church bell 
in Helena’s ears, and the whole place seemed for a 
moment transformed, Then Is: rushed in pell-mell 
with Rusty, who was yelping and leaping at the dead 
hare on his master’s shoulder. 

it was aa if only yesterday—the snowy footprints 
on the floor that so acon melted into black wet streaks 
—the bricht flame of the fire shining in the wistful 
eyes of the Jittle calf. Now it was far into April, 
Easter had come and gone, and it was mild and warn. 
The trees were fast putting on their summer garb. 
The fields were dotted with the yelluw waving tassels 
of the cuwslip, and the grass was a deeper green and 
longer. Helena saw none of the rich promise of the 
suminer: the long undulating reacies of pasture, where 
the jambs were sporting in the sunshine; the river 
winding by, shining as clear and joyous as the blue 
cloudless héaven that looked down upon it. She lay 
still, only clasping ber fingers till the knuckles whitened, 
her mouth ticht shut, yet quivering, and the colour 
coming and going in her cheeks, as of one in morta! 
terror. 

“They ll do it!” she wailed aloud. “They will 
take him from me! Qh, what shall I do?" Then 
the great violet eyes, full already, overflowed, and ran 
down her cheeks, and a deep quick sob shook her chest. 
But a step made itself heard on the creaking stair 
without—a deliberate heavy tread, accompanied by 
asthmatic groans. Helena with a spring like a cat wus 
over to a baain of water, and was dipping her face in 
it, and splashing industricusly, when Cawth entered. 
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“Tll mek yer bed the noo, Hel. Ay, ay “—she 
seemed to be taking up the thread of some previously 
dropped discussion, as she began pulling the bed-gear 
about--—“ Mary Devereux's weddin’ ‘ull settle our freen’ 
Jim too; an’ he may just as weel marry as not. T wal’ 
hundred pound! my certy, auid Tom Devereux wu'n't 
let that pae by, and nayther will Father Quaide. He'll 
haa his bite cut o't: and be’s ncht if the gules will let 
him. Ah! Father Quaide ia just set up on this match 
too.” 

“Whe told you that?" demanded Helena imper- 
ously, as she turned round a composed face, eyeing 
Cawth boldly. | 

*Heeh ] aust ye hae chapteran verse,ch? Speer 
at anybody in th’ town. I gat it fra’ a crony of Jims 
tither’s—Mrs, Carmody; ‘twas sbe tel’t me too Mrs. 
Fitz-Fioulkes was dead, Ay,an’ what think yeo this? 
Madam Really —that quare deevil!-—stopped her 
powney last nicht, and went in to tell the news t auld 
Judy Delaney. She's bothered, ye ken, and ‘twas in the 
dark; so sez madam to the dochter, ‘Tell yer muither 
fra’ me her guid freen’ Mrs. Fitz-Ffoulkes is dead.’ 
The dochter went over and bawled it inte the auld 
one’s ear, sittin’ at the fire. ‘Ayah!’ sez she, ‘dend, 
la she?) =Then she’s blazin’ in hell] be this!" Madam 
by the door heard every word, and off wid her straight, 
TU warran’ Judy'll come short o’ her tay an’ wine noo, 
though Davy seen Madam gae up the hill laflin’ fit to 
be tied. Augh! she’s a quare one!” 

But Cawth, busy inside the great curtains, did not 
see that she waa talking to the empty air. Helena 
had aeized her hat from ita nail, and was down in Isi’s 
room, bidding him get ready to go out. 
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A few moments saw the pair climbing down the 
garden-wall—for Helena of late had chosen thas unob- 
served mode of egress—the sheltered river-path, rough 
and wet as it usually was, had at Jeast the charm of 
utter privacy, and she was mot compelled to pass the 
windows of the Perrys, who would be pretty sure to 
pounce out upon her, or perhaps intrude their unwei- 
come company upon her for as long a portion of 
her walk os their Iaginess would allow, Once, in- 
deed, she and Isidor had played them a trick. The 
three grown-up ones had pushed themselves on the 
Ferrards, and, out of pure idle Inquisitiveness and love 
of excitement, insistul on gong with them on a shoot- 
ing expedition, Helena and Im planned a piece of 
mischief, and with much talk of herons’ feathers, wild 
ducks’ plumave, and such gay spoils, ted the trio a ten- 
mile tramp through bor and mud, and finally sent 
them home tired, wet and dirty, and cheated, A long 
coolness ensued after this prauk, and might have lasted 
for ever so far as Helena was concerned: but the un- 
stable Perrys caine creeping back, and Hel—-solitary, 
proud Hel—eonsented to endure thew again. 

“Come away up to Darraghmore,’ said elena, as 
anon as sie found herself standing on the soft river 
hank below the wall. “I'd lke to get a worl with 
Jim to-day.” 

“To-day! Then you won't. Me's to go to Limerick 
about things for the wedding. Didn't you know ?” 

*T did not,” she replied mournfully; and she stood 
still a moment, as if uncertain whether to go on or not. 

What was the use of going if he were away? But 
to stay indoors with the weight that was crushing her 
seamed utterly impossible. The only reat from that 
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would be im action; for it seemed as if something was 
onawing and biting at her heart, and when she sat stall, 
ag she had done since breakiast-tame, when Cawth 
brought in the news, she thought sha should choke. 

“Let us go, anyhow,” said she in a despairing tone. 
“We'll goa to Rosslyne woods." 

“What if Satterthwaite finds us ?” 

“No matter, I don’t mind him; he's a good 
fellow, Isi, I think.” 

“Yes,” answered [si, cheerfully acquiescent; “ we 
won't mind taking any of his rabbits then.” 

Helena did not reply. She had other and weightier 
matters than these fine courtesies to think of: and 
they set cut on their journey in silence, as usual. 

Ist and the dog found plenty of occupation and 
matter of observation as they went. It wos the third 
week of April, and even the bleak country round Dar- 
raghatown had submitted to the spell of the enchanter 
spring, The meadow-crass was springing up tall and 
green; the hideous brown stalka of last year’s mullein 
and wild tanzy were gone, and the red flowera of the 
eatly clover took their place. Everything was pushing 
and elbowing out into life, and it seemed, if you shut 
your eyes for a moment, as if you must see a change 
directly you re-opened them, The fruit-trees in Mrs. 
Really’s orchard crowned the hill aa with a pink and 
white snow-wreath, The hedges smelled sweetly of 
the primrosea aud the tender resinous odour of the 
young shoots ; tall, thin fern-fronds uncurled themselves 
and stretched up into the sunlight from beneath the 
brambies, in whose thickest recesses the nesta of the 
thrushes and blackbirds were yet perilously visible. 
There had been a fleeting shower in the forenoon, and 
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on every dock-lesf hung a jewel, and the ditches were 
nearly overflowing. - The moss by the river-side was 
swollen like a sponge with the moisture, which ran out 
of it as the foot pressed it; and on the Jeast provo- 
eation the willows and birches let fall a shower-bath 
of diamonds, Yet the sun was drying up everything 
fast, The stones along the river-path were white and 
dry, though they lay in little lakes of clear rain-water ; 
aud the rooks, busy among the newly-sprouted fields 
of potatoes, waded deliberately in soft, mud. 

Helena and Isidor had clearly no objections to the 
mud and water, which to anybody else would have 
been an insuperable drawback to the river-path, Isi 
tramped through the dirtiest places, heedless of the 
stones, which Hel, with skirts tucked up, leaped on 
one after another, 

Fhe Darragh was fuller and darker of hue than 
usial——¢cinnamon-colour almost, between its natural 
beg-tint and the clay washed down by the rain. Here 
and there, when dammed by stones and débris, the 
foam and bubbles had collected in great white bells, 
that contrasted strangely in relief with the dark stream 
hurrying by. 

“ There's where we got the otter; look, Hal!” said 
the boy, throwing a stone across af a rank tuft of 
weeds on the opposite bank—“a splendid skin; Char 
saya he will pet perhaps fifteen shillings for it.” 

Hel only cast a careless glance at the weed-tuft. 
Two yellow wagtails flew out, trembling, and perched not 
far off in the shadow of an ivy-grown boulder. The 
creatures locked like little living sunbeama, palpitat- 
ing aud watching. Iasidor, a veritable frondeur, stooped 
for another stone, Rusty, who was at his heels, 
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watehed the act with an uninterested air, as of one 
despising such trivialities. The sunbeams dew apart, 
and the stone rebounded off the rock and startled an 
old water-rut, who was taking his pleasure on a fallen 
tree-siump, into the stream. The little black speck 
soon ¥atlished inte the shelter of its hole. Isi waited 
a few nilnutes, but the water-rat did not reappear, and 
he followed his sister, who, preoccupied and listless, 
had cot. considerably in advance. 

“Vou michtn’t splash me so,” said she petulantly. 
He was walking heavily m huge boots through the 
mud beside ber. 

“Very well,” replied he obediently, taking the 
other side of the path—~1f, indeed, it deserved that 
name; in realty it was only a sheep-walk—and they 
went on fur a while without speakuig. 

Isi and the deg found endless matter for abserva- 
tion, Now it was a nest with a callow brood, that 
opened their mouths and chirped hunerily at the 
rustic uf the branches disturbed by the travellers; or 
it was a corneruke, so near that he could almost put 
his hund on it; or three larks up at once ginging in 
sweet concert in the clonds. Now and again a bird 
would dart shrieking from the bramble hedges beatde 
them, the wild terror of the pocr thing betraying her 
treasure. Helena never'turned her head. All the 
exclamations of Jsi, ot Itusty’s short, sympathising 
yelps, left lier unmoved and unheetling. 

They had crossed a little bridge at the boundary of 
the demesne now. Darrachmore Iny about a mule to 
the right across the pastures, The old house was aa 
rain-soaked and more desolate-locking than ever; the 
sunshine scemed to have overlooked the dead-gray 
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walls, and the empty windows gave it a weird dreary 
look, It was a blot on the bmght spring iandscape. 
Helena seated herself on an uprooted tree-stem, and 
turnings to her brother, said : 

“Go up to the house; if he is not there, perhape 
he has left a messaye. But don’t let Biddy know I 
am here.” 

She remained brooding beside the river, to wait 
the return of her messenger, Isi set off with long 
strides through the meadow grass; Helena watched 
his diminishing figure with heavy anxious eyes. 

“ He won't be there, I know. Oh God! what am 
I to do? how am [ to bear it?” Then tears came 
acain to poor wild Hel’s relief, and she sobbed and 
cried bitterly. Rusty, who had elected to remain 
with her, came and laid his sympathising brown head 
in her lap, but she pushed him aside, and hie, finding 
his overtures unwelcome, went and lay down at a dis- 
tance, looking at her now and again in troublea 
wonder. Presently she looked up and saw Isi runumg 
fast through the fields back to her. 

“Could—no—if Jim were there he sonld come 
himself, But why is Isi running eo fast? He has a 
message certamly.” 

She sat still watching him, and when he came near 
enough for her to see his face, she jumped up, and 
went to meet him. 

He had a message, an envelope addressed to him- 
self. and enclosing a folded sheet for her. 

Her fingers trembled, so that she could hardly held 
it, and her eyes were dimmed with tears, but the round 
clear writing was plain enough Helena with a beat- 
ing heart read the following : 
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“My prank HELENA, 


“T have to eo to Limerick this morning 
early, about things for Mary’s wedding—eno I can’t be 
at home till the day after to-morrow. You are in- 
vited te the wedding by my mother; Mary made her 
for my asking-—so come. And it will give ma plea- 
sure tO see you in our house, where I hope you will 
one day be altovether,” (It seerned to Hel that she 
had not breathed that day until she read this sentence.) 
“Don't mind anythmg you hear, and tid Is: look to 
Freney for me. My dear Helena, with love, yours 
EVer, “J. DEVEREUX,” 


“What docs he say? What makes you squeeze it 
all up that way? = Itel, eb, Hel ?” 

“You're to feed Freney; go away, Isai, ond look 
after him; Jim says lm te tell you—dga.” 

Helena spoke slowly and distinctly, staring at bom 
with eyes that to ls1 seemed double their size. 

“Biddy has the key of the com-bin, and F suppose 
she'll have fed hun. Am J to go back then—now ?” 

“Yes, and then go out by the entrance-gate, and 
meet. me on the hiph-road.” 

He turned without a word and retrace] lus steps, 
and Helena sat down on the grass to amonth out the 
letter, which in the first paroxysm of delight she had 
pressed in her grasp till it was a shapelesa crumpled 
rat. She read it and re-read slowly, tracing every 
word with her forefinger, and drawing deep breaths at 
every interval, then she folded it up carefully and hid 
it in her dress. Helena had a different face when she 
looked up, every trace of tears was gone, and the great 
blue eyes seemed to mirror the new lights and shadowe 
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they baw in the day. She pulied a head of red clover 
that was growing beside ber, and, plucking out the 
little florets one by one, bit off the end, and sucked the 
honey out of the long pale tubelet; it was an old 
childish habit, and she did it in a mechanical dreamy 
way, without knowing or caring why. Presently the 
dismembered head of the clover dropped in her lap, 
and she jumped up, looking about her eagerly. Rusty 
cot up also, and stared at her as if waitiue for orders ; 
Hel caught his amber eyes fixed on hers, “Come here, 
old boy,” she said, remembering her past crossness to 
lim. 

He jumped upon her, trying to lick her face, and 
pawing and whimpering with delight, “The falling 
out of faithful fnends renewal is of love ;” and Hel 
@tooped her smuoth pale cheek, and iet the brute kiss 
it by way of atonement. Presently ahe thouvht of 
Isi, and tamed to look for him. He was standing at 
the corner of the house watching for her, She waved 
her handkerchief, and he walked away in the direction 
she had commanded; then she and the dog set olf 
together by the river bank, and at a point farther down 
erossed a dam and got up the bank, and on to the 
Bailycormack road. Here in abort an hour's time 
Tai joined her, They did not take the Rosslyne ap- 
proach, but passed it by, and after half an hour's 
walking found a broken paling which gave them ad- 
mission at once to the woods, 

“If Rusty isn't to course those things, we'd better 
keep hold of him, Hel,” said Isi; and he tock a leash 
out of his pocket, and slipping it round the neck of 
the dog, held him tight. 

Helena never anawered; she was walking on in 
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front, her eyes dilated and her lips parted—drinking 
in the beauty and softness of the day im a sort of 
ecstasy. The new leaves of the chestnuts were spread- 
ing their soft pale fingers to the sun, and their sheaths 
were dropping every now and then to the ground 
beside her, where they shone and glistened beside the 
tufts of lonv-stalked wide-flowered primroses growing 
in wild profusion in the half dark of the thickets. 

Wood anemones were springing, aud wild hyawcintos 
were pushing wp their little green clusters; dog violets 
with white etiolated Icaves clustered in the shadow of 
the trunks, and the furna slowly unrolled thetr curled 
hairy fronds, Vink catkins hung yet on the pine 
branches hera and there wmene tiny hard green cones, 
and a fresh aromatic air distilled itself from the young 
erowth all ruuzd. 

Presently they reached an open place where the 
surface seemed curiously broken aud uneven, aud the 
vrass was as short and close as if sheep had eaten it 
Cuewil. 

“Stati back a minute, Hel, and voull see them ; 
do, it's worth while,” whispered [si, pulling her back 
as he sqwke. She obeyed, and they remained leaning 
against a larch tree, and watching; lusty advanced 
his head too, and, with his ears ecovked, watched in- 
tently. Presently a little faint ripple seemed to pass 
over the face of the open grownd—pop-pop! one head, 
then another, then all the long ears appeared, and at 
last out came their owners boldly, bir and little, 
tawny, pala gray, of every shade up to black, and with 
cautious frightened locks from their soit brown eyes 
the rabbits began their capers. Some sat up gravely 
and demurely, but im the majority cf instances the 
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white tails were oftener higher than their ears, as they 
frolicked over the grass. Helena stood watelung 
them, careful not to stir, and holding one of the dog's 
ears in her hand—a signal he well understood. 

“Crack, crack!” and then immediately another 
epack, crack! four barrela wlule one could breathe. 
Helena leaped with fright, and the dog yelped and 
strained at the leash when he saw Satterthwaite, hav- 
ing fired both his guns, advance to pick up the dead. 
He gave the coup de grdee with the stock of his gun to 
a couple of kicking bunneys, which bad only been 
peppered and frightened teo badly to get back, and 
collecting the creatures in @ good handful by the hind- 
legs, advanced to meet ter. 

“How do you do, Miss Ferrard ?” said he, holding 
out his free hand; he had left the guns to a boy on 
the other side. “I am glad to sea you cut in this 
direction. You spoilt my sport nicely that time you 
came up first.” 

“Vos,” said Isi; “I saw them just coming out, and 
we waited to look at them.” 

Satterlhwaite glanced ever so elichtly at the dog, 
and a trace of a amile lurked under his moustache. 

“Come round to the foot of the slope, and we'll 
maybe get some more there. I have a field of spring 
wheat bebind, aud they are playing the muscluef with 
it.” 

“You should have a ferret and nets, that’a how 
Jim Devereux does,” gaid Isi, locking greedily at 
the two splendid breechloaders the stable-boy was 
carrying. 

“Take you one of them,” said Satterthwaite ; “and 
here, George, carry in those rabbits, and give me the 
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other.” The exchange was effected, and they crossed 
the now deserted feeding grass, and entered the wood 
agein at the other side. “How is Lord Darraghmore ?” 
said Satterthwaite, speaking directly to Helena, He 
was carrying his gun under his arm, and had fallen 
back a little, so that be could look at her as she 
apoke, 

Helena looked at him too with a mixture of shy 
wonder and approbation. The Englishman had on a 
eray shooting-suit, that fitted perfectly yet easily to 
his broad shoulders, and showed his clean-cut athletic 
limbs. 

What a contrast between him and Isi in his rough 
dirty coat, with his black elf-locks and lean, brown 
face, the chief feature of which was his wild-looking 
eyes, that were keen as a hawk’s, but gentle at the 
same time. The Englishinan, with his clean-shaved 
wholesome fave, fresh linen, and general look of seli- 
respecting, physically and morally, was @ new revela- 
tion to Helena. How different from Perry, with hus 
unshorn chin and rusty old clothes, or Doctor Carten, 
whose dirty smartness was still more objectionable. 
Jim Devereux was always well dressed and cleanly, 
hut then Satterthwaite was English, and that made a 
difference. Jim was one of themselves, only much the 
best of them. Then Helena began to think of Jim, 
and felt, stealthily for her letter, Merely to touch tt 
with her fingers made her lauvh for joy. 

“Take care,” said Satterthwaite, catching a branch 
which rebounded after Isi brushed carelessly arainst it, 
and holding it till aha wag safe past. 

She looked up and thanked him with a glance. 
His cap, of gray stuff like his shooting-suit, had fallen 
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backwards on his bead; the flickering aun-rays that 
came and went among the branches shone in his blue 
eyes, and lit up the changing tinte of his auburn hair. 
He kept near her, a little in advance, and shielded her 
from the overhanciug branches that threatened to bar 
ther way. He got well scratched in the process, but 
he seemed not to mind. He might have come off 
better had he not heen so ercupied with lis com- 
panion. Helena was looking radiantly lovely. Her 
vrcat eyes glowed and flashed under the shadow of her 
hat, and when a branch caught or pulled it off, leaving 
bare her rich tanzled locks, and showing the low white 
forehead that the slouched hat so jealously hid, she 
laughed out with glee, till he asked himself in wonder, 
eould this be the sainc sulky gipsy he had seen that 
night at the Perrys ? 

Then they reached the field at the foot of the slope. 
Satterthwaite sent Ist to the other side to le perdu 
there till the little people showld appear. Helena sat 
down on a felled tree-stump behind a thicket of 
brambles, and Satterthwaite, who had just loaded hia 
run, seated himself at the far end on a fork. He 
remained quiet a moment, locking at her, and pulling 
his moustache thoughtfully. Some crackle as of foot- 
steps made itself heard suddenly. 

“ Hark !” said Satterthwaite, jumping up, “ there is 
some one in the wood; I hear steps! George! 1a it 
you, George?” he shouted aloud, and ran up the slope 
into the labyrinth of tree-stems. After a fruitless 
search he returned. 

“T heard a foot, 1] know; who can it be?” 

They remained atill listening, but no further sound 
broke the stillness. After a long pause he turned to ber. 
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“Do you shoot?” he asked. 

* Wo.” answered Helens, with a flush and a startled 
look; “Tve helped with the ferrets, though, some- 
times.” This was said with a tone aa if inakine 
some confussion, aud her eyes drooped with a pained 
look, 

He pretended not to see it, but said rather hur- 
riedly : 

“My friends Miss Seton and Mrs. Trelawney, of 
Malcombe Abbey, shoot, You know it’s the fashion 
now in Hovland for ladlea to shoot. They buve puns 
made specially for them, I assure you, and they almost 
always go out to sce the men at work.” 

He felt that she was looking at lim, but he kept hig 
eyes steadfastly away from hers. 

“T don't like it now,” answered Helena simply. “I 
used to, though.” 

“What do you like best—-walking or riding 7?” 

*T love riding ; but | think I like best of all, after 
that, reading.” 

He almost started, then he dipped im bis pocket and 
fetched out a little thick book—a pocket “Shakapeare”’ 
—in beautifully clear diamond type, and handed it to 
her. 

She opened it. Use had almost obliterated the 
hame on the back. 

“Yes, we have that; but it’s a great big, old, torn 
one,” 

Hel did not think it necessary to tell him that the 
greater portion had been used to manufacture guu-wads 
by the discriminating Clanrickarde, 

“Which of the playa do you prefer?” 

“I can't understand them,” answered Hel candidly, 
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“ That one about fairies I liked the best. You know 
they say we have fairies here. That was a fort up 
where the rabbits are, aid aver there in the middle 
of that field ia another. I don't believe in it, you 
know,” she added. 

“You don’t believe in them, I am sure,” said Satter- 
thwaite, “That fort won't be long there; 1 am gomeg 
to have it ploughed next autumn.” 

“Qh, don't do that! Something will happen to 
you; the good people will be revenged in some ternble 
way. 

The earnestness af her tone made him laugh, 

"Ah, indeed! What will they do ?—She doesn't 
belicve in them, and she’s afraid of them,” thought he 
with an inward lauch. “ Well, there are plenty such 
unbelievers in the world.” 

“Teka away the butter from the cows, or send 
distemper or trouble. It's considered very dan- 
cerous ‘ 

“The Irish fairies are more walignant than Shak- 
speare's, then.” 

“Dirty Davie’s brother ploughed up a fairy hill 
one day, and,” Helena went on in an jlpressive tone, 
“the horse fell dead when he had tinished the last 
furrow.” : 

“Humph! see, there are cur friends. Wait till I 
get a bead drawn on some of those big fellows. St-——” 

Then again the reports from both sides of the field 
rang through the air and echoed with a rattle among 
the trees. 

“Four,” said Satterthwaite, laying the creatures 
beside the log “ Your brother is a good shot, Miss 
Ferrari.” 
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“Yer,” replied Hel in an extwting tone; “he can 
hit a ewalluw on the wing.” 

“T wish he'd come up here and help me to keep 
down these plagues. There! I’ve had enough of them 
for to-day,” and, aa he spoke, he laid the gun againat 
the Iog and settled himself lazily and comfortably, 
leaning on one elbow at a little distance froin her, 

“What in the world has come to her?” thoucht he. 
“She positively looks happy, and 1s almost talkative— 
almost, for it is clearly an unusual burat. What a 
perfect child it is!—You lke the country?” he said 
aloud, catching the backward sweep of her eyes, which 
she had turned heavenwards to search for a lark, whose 
sweet song reached them, dropping in broken suatches 
from the white edve of a tiny cloud. 

“ Yes,” she replied dreamily. 

“You would lke to live in the country always ?” 

She answered him with o look only. 

“To live here always? Well, not here—near it 
though ? ” 

“Near it—near here?” The words sank in her 
strangely, and she turned and Inoked at hun with sus- 
Picton in her eyes, and something of terror too. Satter- 
thwaite’s met hers, and a hot burning flush spread over 
her cheeka and forehead, Involuntarily she felt for 
her letter: could it have fallen and betrayed her ? 
No, 1¢ was safe. Then ber mood changed, and a look 
of distrust and reserve took the place of the calm, 
hopeful brightness. She turned half away petulantly, 
then got up aa if to po. 

“Don't go, pray—are you tired ?” he said jumping 
up too. He repented his all too successful ruse now, 
and was as displeased with its result aa she was. 
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“You must come to the house—-do. Pi whistle 
to your brother across there to follow ua.” 

“T don't think we can,” she seid moodily. “ There 
ig your howk—take it, Please.” 

“Well, come round this way, and I can let you out 
at the gates, It will save you going back through the 
woods. 

He took the book aa he spoke and put it back in 
his pocket, then be shouldered the gun and, taking up 
the rabbits, walked on as if nothing further was needed. 
Helena, half unwillinely, had nothing to do but follow. 
Ist joined them at the other side of the field, round 
which ran a wooded walk, and ten minutes’ walking 
through a plantation brought them to the pleasnre- 
rround at the west side of Itosslyne. Helena cast a 
look at the summer-house facing the pond, which had 
been cleaned cut and deepened, as she passed. Satter- 
thwaite looked atraight before him, aa if lie saw nothing 
or remembered nothing, The slope had been laid out 
In terraces, pix] was planted with crnamettal shrubs 
and sprinv-flowers. A quantity of hyacinths sent up 
a heavy sweet sinell, and little pink hepaticas and rich, 
dark wall-fowers were ranvzed in ruws beside the 
walks. 

“How do you like it?” said Satterthwaite. He 
had noticed her astonished look at everything, from 
the fine, many-coloured gravel underfoot and the 
velvet-like prasa edces to the sloping banks, up to tlie 
walls of the house. 

« ]—I like it,” she replied hesitatingly. 

They soon reached the hall door; but no induce- 
ment that he could offer would make her enter. 
Neverthelesa, though she refused persistently, it was 
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almost against her own inclination. She took stealthy, 
longing looks at the coloured awnings and the bnght, 
perfumed flowers, and, past these, at the gilt’ picture- 
fraines, With here and thera a glimpse of rows of well- 
bound books shining m the half-dark of the shaded 
rooms. Varmue reminiscences of the house in Bath 
rose In her mind. Yet this was very different; there 
was Testrumt, and oppressiveness, and solitude; but 
here Satterthwaite scenred the incarnation of good- 
humeur and careless sociability. Helena had never 
yet seen a disapproving look om hia face; and it 
seemed almost incredible te her that wealth and refine- 
nent coulll he so pleasantly connected with the tastes 
and pleasures that had gone hand-in-hand with neves- 
sity and deoradation in her ease. He was sa good- 
natured tom-—nearly as cood-natured as Jun, Helena 
thought. Then it occurred to her that Jim mucht not 
like her lo talk so freely to a stranger, and she felt as 
if she had done wrong in suffering herself to admire 
and almost covet Satterthwaite’s luxuries. 

*T wanted to show you some books,” he said; 
“and if you would choose some that you would care 
to read, T could then have them sent down to you. 
I have a quantity—do come in and leok at them.” 

*No-——thank you. No-—Isi, come.” 

“Take this one-—-you can send it back by your 
brother. I don’t want it, | assure you,” and Satter- 
thwaite held out the tiny Shakspeara. 

Hel's eyes looked longingly enough at it, but she 
hesitated. There was something so frank and reassuring 
in his manner; there waa not the slightest appearance 
of a desire either to Lastow a favour or condescension ; 
neither was there, what is just aa offensive, any effort 
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at seeming equal, or less than equal, on his side. 
Satterthwaite knew with whom he had to deal, and 
his own clear and manly sense of what was exactiy 
dug to them and to himself prompted his words and 
mMalner, 

«J_J—-” then she held out her hand, and took 
the little volume with a smile. 

“Stay, Mr. Ferrard. Your half of the rabbits— 
you must not forget them. Jerry!" shouted Satter- 
thwaite, “ bring out those rabbits.” 

“JT don't want them,” said Jsi sulkily, putting his 
hands in his pockets and frowning; his eyes, however, 
sought Helena’s inquiringly. 

“Nonsense! what am I to do with them? You 
killed half a dozen, anyhow; so here;” and Satter- 
thwaite sorted out of the heap of gray things the boy 
had thrawn down before them a fair share. I[si in 
reality had killed eicht out of the fourteen. Helena 
turned away; and left te himself he took the bunch 
Satterthwaite handed him obediently. 

“Kow, come up again soon = must get the ferrets 
to work ot them one of these days. Devereux will 
lend me his, he says, and you must come up and hear 
ahand. They eat out ali my cabbages in one night. 
I never saw a place so overrun as if is. Tell me, 
when may I expect you ?” 

“We can’t come on Thursday,” rephed the boy; 
“wea have to go to Mary Devereux’s wedding.” 

Helena standing near drew a deep sigh as these 
words fell on her ear. Sstterthwaite saw this, and 
watched her closely. 

“Have you, indeed! I wish I were. These sort 
of weddings are great fun, I’m told” He was a little 
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astonished at the intelligence, for he thought the 
Ferratrds would have kept themselves above the mera 
tustics of the place, as he judged the Devereux 
to be. 

“We're poing because we know Jim #0 well,” said 
Isi, who was in a wonderfully confidential mood ; 
“Hel and I, We never saw the othera at all.” 

Thia seemed stranger still to Satterthwaite; how- 
ever, he presently tad ample leisure to think the 
matter over, for they weut away, and ha went in te 
tuke his lunch alone. 

The library, lis favourite room, commanded a lovely 
view of the slopmg garden, and through a vista, 
cleverly cut in an angle, of tha distant Galtees, The 
windows were open, and the majolica boxes of hya- 
cimths on the sills perfumed the room, and almost 
drowned tha civar-smoke which its occupant was 
sending out in clouds, Lying back in a low smokiug- 
chair, hia long leva stretched in their lazy lenvth, Sat- 
terthwaite went over in his own mimd the events of 
the morning. “JT wouder will they come back? The 
young iellow—how le eyed my gun! and can’t he 
shoot too !—is likely to. And what a savaze princess 
that is! believes im fairies, and has read ‘ Midsummer 
Night's Dream.” I think, however, that. Hans Christian 
Andersen would suit her better than my Shakespeare. 
Shall I ever sea that again, and when?” Then he 
Jaughed, and blew a long curl of gray mist away from 
him, “What a chance it was to come upon them 
there! How comes my young lady’s temper to be go 
changed of late? She positively smiled half a dozen 
times this afternoon! I should like to know what is 
going on at Darraghmore, and what is that fellow 
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Devereux about? Whata queer place it is! I never 
dreamed of having such neighbours.” 

He knocked his civar-ash off on the edge of one of 
the majolica boxes, and reaching an unopened paper off 
the table began to read the English news, Two day's 
old telegrams and leading articles were not very ex- 
hilarating mental exercise, so the paper was soon 
dropped, and Mr. Satterthwaite yawned heartily. Then 
he mounted one leg over the arm of his amoking-chair, 
and for a brief space looked musingly into his garden, 
Somehow the pretty scene that had sprung into being 
for his wishing, at which he had worked and planned— 
for he was no mere theorist, but could put hand and 
foot to the spade with as good will ns any son of 
Adam—seemed to have lost its charm for him, He 
felt bored and out of aympathy with it. The sun was 
shining, and he could see that the leaves were larger 
and the waxy green spikelets of the chestnuts taller 
than they had been in the morning, and the branch- 
tips of the laburnum showed a faint gold-yellow thread 
here and there. Still, the thing seemed stale. There 
was not the feeling or the freshness as before. He 
could not tell how or why, It was just that he was 
lonely ; perhaps for the first time in his life the self- 
contained Euglishman missed something, or felt that 
there was something more needed in the well-filled 
cup of life poured out for him by Fate. He was a 
little puzzled at his own unwonted sensation. But 
he was not given to indulge in thinking about him- 
self, and his mind reverted again to the early part of 
the day; and he found himself before long recalling 
the time Helena’s hat was swept off by the beech 
branch, and the way the sunlight seemed to mingle 
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with the sudden smile thet Icaped to meet it in 
her face. 

“She's too lovely to be a mere farmer's wife,” said 
he, eoing out into the hall to take his hat, for it was 
time he was back to the planting going on behind the 
house. “And yet it would be a pity she shonid be 
anything else. I couldn’t fancy that Pocahontas in 
London, Perhaps madam is right, J begin to believe 
she is. Eh, whats this?” Huis eye canght two cards 
on the hall-table. “Phe Reallys; sorry I was out. 
TU go down and have another talk with that woman. 
Evad} she’s worth the time.” 

Then he went off to the kitchen-carden by a walk 
at the back ot the hay-yard, and coming unexpectedly 
on his gang of workers, found them all comfortably 
lymg on their backs smoking and otherwise diverting 
themselves, which agreeable sicht secon banished all 
Mr. Satterthwaite’s littl tendencies to ennui and 
borectom. 
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CHAFTER ATI 


“SVapant pas encore lige oi l'on invente, je me contente de 
raconter, "—D mAs. 


Ksock oF THE -GEEX, or the Hill of the Geese, lay 
about four or so iniles frum Darraghstown. North of 
Rosslyne and to the north-west of Darrachmore, it 
formed a ahlecltering screen that stood between them 
and the (ialtees, aud the cold winds that chilled them- 
selves in Winter among their snow-clad peaks. It was 
not very elevated, nor was the path steep or rugged 
that Jed up to the high plateau where lay the queer- 
shaped atones to which the country people's fancy had 
given the name of geese. All the way up stretched a 
rich cheguer-work of emerald meadows and oat-fielda 
where the green corn was waving in wneven drills, and 
broad acres where the turnips and dark-leaved man- 
golds were just beginning to show. 

The farmhouse was one of those hideoua Noah's 
ark erections of plastered limestone, with little mean 
windows and a bleak sloping roof of slates, that seem 
to be the sole possible conception of Irish provincial 
architecture. The farmyard lay before, behind,and beside 
the house, and the uneven weedy cobblestone pavement 
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extended to the one step of the front door, A large 
range of farm-buildings and outhouses were built close 
to the end of the house, and the plentifully stocked farm- 
yard gave ample token of the prosperity of its owners, 

Too plentifully stocked altogether for the comfort 
of its inhabitants on such a day as this. The pigs 
dashed about tu escape the kicks and blows so plenti- 
fully bestowed by the women who were rushing to and 
fro excitedly in the complicated process of preparing 
the wedding feast. The turkeys had roosted on a 
sunny wall, and surveyed the scene with dignity from 
its emmence. The gecse, hungry and greedy, invaded 
the whole territory at their disposal, and now and 
again with outstretched wings and vociferous galble 
made a furious promenade up and down, striking with 
real or cflevted terror a band of urehins who were 
disporting themselves among the conveyanves Lelong- 
ing to the wedding guests. The rvof was white and 
blue with the pigeons which kept walking to and fro 
on the slates, keepiue a jealous watch on the door all 
the while, every exit from which filled them with ex- 
pectation, The midday feeding time of the poultry 
had been forgotten ; the great copper in the eowhouse, 
which served to boil their mess of potatoes and Indian 
meal, was at that moment the receptacle of two hams 
and as many chickens as would fit in it at the same 
time, all which were boiling under the supervision of 
az Old woman who considered herself agerieved inas- 
much as her duties kept her nway from the more 
attractive scene presented by the farmhouse kitchen, 
where the most important items of the feast were being 
cooked. Not only had every fireplace in the house 
been utilised for the ovcasion, but, in addition to the 
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farmyard boiler, fires had been kindled as well in 
sheltered corners at the back of the house, and threc- 
legged pots and oven pots steamed and rattled to the 
delight of the gossoons and hangers-on with whom the 
place was now swarming, The dinner-hour was fast 
approuching, and the bustle in the kitchen became more 
and more intense, 

It wag a larcve apartment occupying almost one-half 
the ground-floor space of the house, and thronged with 
people, all busy, and all talking and laughing and dis- 
muting. The whole fireplace was built up with a 
clowing wall of turf, before which on a horizontal spit 
roastel a piece of beef that looked like the entire side 
of an ox. A little red-headed boy acted as turnspit, 
and sat on a creepy stool as far withdrawn from the 
heat of the fire as was compatible with the strict dis- 
charge of his funetion; a function indeed which there 
was little likelihood of his forgetting, fur the roast, 
which was to be the piece de réststenre of the feast, was 
the cynosure of half the matrons in the place. Just 
at that moment, however, public attention was arreste:| 
by a dispute which had arisen between the dowagar 
Mrs, Devereux, the bride's paternal grandmother, a 
sturdy oid dame dressed in an ancient green setin gown, 
whe seemed to have assumed the position of com- 
mander-in-chief in detault of her daughter-in-law, and 
the professed cook who had been hired from Ballycor- 
mack for the occasion. 

« A turkey into boiling water? augh! Go’blesa ua, 
woran! do ye think f never boiled a turkey m my 
life. before ?” 

“The pitch at which this challenge was proclaimed 
and the furious tone of it caused a momentary luli; 
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the ege-beating, and pounding, and chopping, and 
grinding ceased all round, and every ear was stramed 
for the liattle. 

« Divile cares,” retorted the professional, whose fiery 
eyes betokened the proverbial temper of her class. “I 
boiled turkeys for me Lord Gorwandale and the very 
hoicht of society, not makin’ little of you, ma’am,” she 
eddel with the most delicious condescension of tone, 
“and into boiling wather that baste niust go this 
minute.” 

As she spoke she advanced with outstretched hands 
to setze the cause of contention, which was lying m 
readiness on 4 dresser by the wall. Mrs. Jlevereux 
senior executed a Hank movement, keeping her face to 
the attacking party, and placed herself between her 
and the turkey. 

“Tl not allow iti” she proclaimed. “ lve fed him 
and crammed him with my own two hands, and to go 
set that before the bishop. Martha! Martha.” 

She felt that publie opinien wus on the sile af the 
professed cook, and that her supremacy was tremblunug 
in the balance, so appealed to her daughter-in-law to 
reinforce her. 

Jimn’s mother, who was sitting apart near the 
window with her daughter's trembling hand held fast 
in ler own, only glanced deprecutingly at the veteran, 
and said cently : 

“Give Julia her way, now, granny, do; PU go bail 
‘twill be equally ag good.” 

Julia, who indeed barely waited for the order, 
seized the turkey with the scornful remark thet she 
had boiled turkeys for better than bishops in ker day ; 
and granny, deposed and discomfited, created a diver- 
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gion by cuffing the ears of a boy who, incited thereto 
by his compeers without, had dashed into the kitchen 
on a voyage of discovery. 

The quests began to arrive, and Jim Devereux and 
his father were busy helping them to bestow them- 
selves, some in the one sitting-room of the house where 
the dinner-talle for the bishop, priests, and chief 
cuests had been set, and some without in the entry, 
and before the door, A group remained standing in 
front of the house, mostly men; the chief fizure among 
them was the bridegroom, a heavy but not ill-looking 
man of thirty; most of them had been drinking pretty 
heavily, Car after car drove up and deposited its 
burden at the door. Loud laughter and jest without 
warned those in the kitchen of the increasing numbers 
of guests, and their exertions were redoubled. Granny 
was ubiquitous, aud invoked and threatened the bishop 
at. every turn, producing a certain effect in all mstances 
save that of the professed cook, who im her turn ap- 
pealed to her own deity Lord Gormandale, and that 
“better than a bishop,” the Protestant Lord Primate 
from Dublin, for whom she swore tbat with her own 
two unaided hands she had cooked a dinner of four 
COUTACS. 

The seventeen-year-old bride sat with her mother, 
and received the ereetings of the guests as they entered. 
Flushed and trembling, and crying now and again, ahe 
never raised her eyes, while the mother listened to the 
noisy congratulations of each batch of new-comers with 
a atrange blending of gratitude and deprecation. Her 
girl had got the best match of the country-side; but 
she hardly dared to allow herself even to think ao, 
much leas to look or speak as if she were conscious of 
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anything unusually fortunate or enviable, for fear of 
drawing down envy, or provoking calamity by exciting 
the dreaded evil eye—a timid, superstitious nature, 
that would forget to enjoy the glad warmth of 4 
summer day while forecasting storm to come. Her 
husband, who was of a very different apirit, was stand- 
ing at the door with some neighbours, talking and 
drinking, He was a lean, sinewy, well-made man, 
with a handsome but hard face. He was well pleased 
with his dauchter’s marriage, but out of respect for 
himsclf took a more independent tone in speaking 
af it, 

"Ay, ay, Fitz-Gerald,” he satd to a neiwhbour, “TL 
have nochine to saya clean, decent boy, and, between — 
ourselves, they'll have enough to hve upon.” 

“Why didn’t you hold Mary over till Jim here waa 
soing olf too? Father Quaide “ud be content with the 
one fifty for the two jobs.” Another neighhour asked 
this, winking as he spoke to Fitz-Gerald, 

“ Jim's in no hurry,” rephed young Devereux with 
a irown, stepping out frum the group and away down 
towards the lane, as if he sew a vehicle approaching 
that demanded his attention. 

As he walked off, the old men turned their heada 
and looked after him admiringly. 

* Devereux,” said a stooped old man-——ea Galtee 
farmer, with keen gray eyes and thin lips, between 
which, as he spoke, appeared a set of dazzling white 
teeth—" what are you doing with that boy of yours? 
It's time he had a wife. “Why aren’t you looking after 
Mary Sheahan, of Ballytrophy. Twelve hundred down, 
and you could give him Darraghmore out and out,” 

aoa had Tine ceed eed ak | nid ther host. 
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dryly. “And as for Mary Sheahan, a purtier nor 
‘nicer little girl never stepped in the county.” 

“Ay, so!” went on the Galtce farmer, “ And, 
bedad! Tom Devereux, she won't be long on hand, the 
same little girl Thrust Father Quaide to have her 
settled befure—ay, before Halloween. Money down, 
and most respectable :” 

Joeularly aa this was all sad, there was en under- 
curreut of almost savage threatening ruuning beneath. 
Devereux knew perfectly what they intended. The 
Galtee farmer, a cousin of the Shenhans, wag their 
spokesman; and Fitz-Gerald, a mountaineer, six feet 
six in his stuckines, was an ally, and was treasuring 
eyery word that fell from J everetx, 

*(h! respeetable is it?” said Fitz-Gerald. “ Faith, 
yes! Her mother was a Tuohill of Clare, an’ 0 cousin 
of the Burehos—and every one knows theyre next 
thing to the Koiht himself—an' the father 1s own 
brother to the parish priest of Ballyhastown, T'mn toid 
seine of the money will come from Lim,” 

“Musha, then!” said old Devereux, in a tone of 
mingled bitterness and conterpt—perhaps the recal- 
lection of Father Quaide’s fifty pounds oppressed him 
—“people think if they're connected with a priest 
they’re mighty grand. J never could see anything 
about them, but that they earned their money like 
other peopie, only a sith easier!” 

“Ay, thrath!” assented willingly the facile Fitz- 
Gerald, whose game it was to play and draw out 
Devereux. “Sure, a priest will do anythmg for 
money |” 

“ Ay,” added the Gaitee farmer, “barrin’ work for it!” 
And at thia old atock joke they all laughed loudly. 
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However, this was mere by-play, Fitz-Gerald re- 
turned to the charge, and, with a big, blustering voice, 
began : 

* Heth! then meself wishes they'd not be in such 
a hurry entirely wid purty Mary, till I see would me 
own owld woman thrip up her heels and give me a 
chance. “Fisn’t lang I’d be till I'd be comin’ down 
the mountain to talk to her for meself” 

As Fitz-Gerald finished his speech, he fixed his 
cunning gray cyes on Devercux, and so did the old 
man. They plainly expected a declaration, and 
Devereux felt extremely puzzled how to vive it, He 
Was anxious for the match; it was a swtable one In 
every tay; but of course he owed it to himself, and 
to hia family and position, not to betray the slightest 
desire for, or appreciation of, the honvur they were 
desirous to confer upon him. That would have been 
to “ be-little ” himself, and weuld, moreover, have been 
a purely sratuitous proceeding on his part. The teal 
trouble was this: Jim had boldly declared that he 
would not marry the girl; and hig father's concern 
now was to keep back this audacious and most dis- 
respectful resolve from the ambassadors, at the same 
time giving them «a broad hint, without absolutely 
committing himself in the aoatlirmative or negative, or 
seemlug anxious or even over-willme for the match, 
that a little delay would be destrable. He hoped in 
time to overcome his son’s objections, the real cause of 
which he was far from suspecting, and he trusted to 
his own and Father Quaide's influence to accompbsh 
this. To get the nevotiations postponed indefinitely 
was hia sele thought. So he replied - 

*'Tis no second-hand goods will do Mary Sheahan, 
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No, no, Long Larry,” he said, shaking his head. This 
was a compliment, and went for nothing with both 
parties, “i've me eye on a boy—l'll say no more; 
but he’s her ayquals in most things, and the rest 1 
dare say wouldn’t part the bargain, They might and, 
they aightn’t, however. Sure, what's the hurry? 
There's uo one wantin’ to run away wid ayther of 
them.” 

This oracular speech seemed to close the discussion. 
The Galtee farmer, with a satisfied expression of face, 
lighted a pipe, and leaning his back against the wall 
of the house, amused himself counting the geese and 
turkeys, which, frantic with hunger and excitement, 
were tnaking a terrible hulbub. | 

“Til vo bail those creatures ara forgotten,” said 
Devereux, glad of a diversion, Then he shouted, in a 
louder tone than Was necessary: “ Con, run to the loft 
—bring down a few sieves of meal; we'll be all 
deafened if they don’t get something.” 

The boy did as he was desired, and their clamour 
was appeased. The next thing was to drive the pigs 
into a field and latch the gate, ao a8 to preserve the 
house from their intrusion when the dinner began. 

Meantime Jim was walking slowly down the long 
and steep lane which connected the farmhouse of Knock 
of the Geen with the high-road at the foot of the hull 
He passed the parish priest's covered car containing 
his own sugusat connection, the bishop, who with the 
owner of the vehicle completely filled it, Then came 
the Sheahans’ outside car. Miss Mary, sitting demurely 
beside her mother, replied with a pleased smile to the 
salutation of the young master of Jiarraghmore, and 
looked a little vexed that he did not turn round to 
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accompany her party to the house. Jim, who scarcely 
knew her, held his way downhill churlishly, and when 
hea reached the bottom seated himsclf on the bank 
beside the gate-pest to wait for the tardy Ferrards. 
Before Jong a white cloud of dust beneath the trees 
that overhung the Comerford wall showed that the 
expected mail-car was in sight, in a few minutes It 
stopped, and they got down. Isi seemed to have 
made no change in his apparel, but Hel looked trans- 
formed, She wore her black silk dress, which she had 
carefully preserved since it had been sent to her from 
Bath; a black bonnet which had only been worn once ; 
ami Cawth had produced ont of her stores a valuable 
poiot-lace mantilla that had belonged to the first Lady 
Darraghmore. 1t was yellow with age and much ill- 
use, but had notwithstanding an alr of elegance and 
distinction that somehow suited Helena wonderfully. 

She lowked at him with a simile as she gave inm 
her hand, but to her astonishment he took it silently 
and gravely; and the trio ascended the rocky lane 
without speaking to each other. -tim walked close to 
Helena, a little behind her, and surveyed her changed 
appearance with a lock that becaine each moment more 
melancholy and despairing. Helena, utterly puzzled, 
did not know what to think, but so full of confidence 
and pleased anticipation was she that she attached u6 
serious meaning to her lover's manner. Simple and 
straightforward herself in al] things, the idea that any 
complication could have arisen never occurred to hey. 
When they reached the door and everybody had gone 
into the house, Jim turned and said to het: 

“Til take you over to my mother and Mary—~stay 
with them; and after dinner, when the dancing begins 
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in the bar, I wish you to: go *P the hill. I beve 
something to say to you.” 

Helena was struck by hia severe tone, and the cold 
almost stern look he bent upon her. She was about 
to speek, but he turned inte the entry; and abe, feel- 
ing suddenly depreased and frightened, had no choice 
but te follow. She found herself immedtetely among 
a crowd of people, every one of whom immediately 
began staring at her and questioning each other with 
astonished eyes. 

Helena sat down beside Mra, Devereux, and in a 
perfectly composed manner replied to her salutation ; 
indeed, the timid-eyed matron felt far too much awe 
of her guest to bore her with much conversation, and 
the bride said not a word Helena looked at her 
with wonder; the purple silk dress, white veil, and 
heavy wreath of orange-blossoms, under which was 4 . 
flushed, tear-stained child’s face, filled her with aston- 
ishment and pity. Some of the women brought her 
cake and wine; she did not refuse it, but the plate 
lay in her lap untouched. 

‘Then the bishop entered the kitchen; the dinner 
was ready for him and the most honoured of tlie 
guests in the parlour, The cook and granny had 
made up their dispute; their feud was forgotten in 
face of the common necessity. A living dog is 
better for all purposes than a dead lion, and Lord 
Gormandale and the Protestant Primate faded into 
limbo before the advent of the Bishop of Peatehire. 
Immedistely thet hie rubicund visage appeared at the | 
door every dnb knelt. down. The Ferrards and the 
little turnspit slons excepted Even the. servante, 
with their cooking utensils in their hands, tombled 
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down higgledy-piggledy ; the episcopal benediction did 
not take long, and his Jordship advanced to greet his 
goddaughter and cousin, the bride. 

“Mary, my dear child, so you leave Knock of the 
Geen to-day. Ah, well! Martha, don’t be crying now ; 
she's not going eo far from you after all Father 
Quaide, I wonder at your bad taste to be sending 
all your pretty girls out of the parish that way, 
though you're not leaving my diocese, Mary.” 

“Ha, hal” laughed Father Quaide, who had five 
filthy ten-pound notes in the pocket of his second-best 
velvet waistcoat, and felt in very good spints, “ Your 
lordship has nothing to say in these matters at all” 

“Take care, take care!” said the Bishop, shaking a 
warning though playful fore-finger. “The Synod may 
play some of you a queer trick or two.” 

“Augh, then, my lord,” said old Devereux in 6 
bitter tone, “we're hearing of that this long time, and 
it doasn’t seem to be coming off all the same.” 

This allusion of the Bishop’s referred to a Synod 
which about this time had been convoked for the 
purpose of re-arranging some trivial matters of church 
discipline and custom, among them the practice of 
exacting a percentage on brides’ fortunes as wedding- 
fees——the advisability of priesta holding farms, of 
playing cards—the quantity of punch which might 
be legitimately drunk by parish prieata and curatea, 
and other smal] matters of no importance in a political 
or theological sense, but interesting nevertheless to the 
lay body at large. 

Fathet Quaide and every one of the priests laughed 
heartily at Devereux, who indeed joined in the hilarity 
_+~though it waa, in every sense, at kia own cost, 
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The Bishop had by thia time caught sight of Helena, 
and, as he moved inte dinner with Mra. Devereux, 
asked who she was. 

“ Ferrard | Darreghmore. © Eh, yes, to be sure, 
T can remember old Lord Darraghmore when I was 
eurate here at Ballycormack; he was on his last legs 
then, bailiffs in the house, and driving out in a carriage 
and four—eh, yes, to be aure.” 

Then he took no further notice of Helena, who 
indeed was soon tired of the festival, and began to 
wish in her heart ashe had not come. Old Devereux 
filled her a glasa of champagne, and said ceremoniously 
that he was proud to see her in his house.” A farmer's 
wife—it was Mrs. Sheahan, her tival's mother—good- 
naturedly helped her to everything within reach. Jum 
avoided her, and turned away his face whenever she 
caught his eye, and Hel grew by degrees more muser- 
able and uncomfortable. The loud talk and laughter 
at savings end jokes which she cowd not understand 
——for Helena with her English blood had inherited a 
droll obtuaeness to Irish humour-—made her head 
ache: the rows of strange faces, the het heavy at- 
mosphere, all combined to make the place a sort of 
purzatory to her, and she eagerly watched for an 
opportunity to release herself. Presently her neigh- 
bour said : 

“I think, miss, if you'll excuse me, ITl go, for 
thera are 60 many waiting to get their turn at this 
table, and I know what it 15 to feed such a number, 
So by your leave, miss, I'll remove.” 

“Vl go too,” said she gladty; “no, thank yor, | 
could not take any more.” She rose and followed the 
considerate Mra. Sheahan, and their placea were im- 
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mediately filled. Helena was delighted to get out of 
the hot stifling room; she looked for Isi, but he, less 
fastidious than she, was enjoying his dinner ata comer 
of the table, sitting by Long Larry Fitz-Gerald, who 
was telling him of the past glories of Darraghmore, as 
he remembered it when a boy. Helena tried vainly 
to catch his eye, but failed. In the kitchen, peopies 
were eating and drinking, and averywhere was a bustie 
of noise and confusion. She went outside and into 
the farmyard, where the air was fresher and cooler, 
though the guests were coming and going, and the 
smell of the kitchen pervaded the air. Every one 
seemed to stare at her, and thera was not one whom 
she knew how to talk to, or whe was net afraid to 
talk to her. She wished Isi would come out, or Jim 
—what in the world could be the matter with him? 
Hel felt every moment more anxious and ill at ease. 
She watched the entry to see if ha would pass by the 
open door. At last he came out, carrying a huge 
bundle of candles wherewith to ight up the barn m 
which the dance waa to be held. Helena was stand- 
ing a little on one side amusing herself with a friendly 
sheep-dog. He did not see her, ha was looking round 
for the servant-boy. She heard him order Father 
Quaide’s covered car to ba brought round im ten 
minutes; the Bishop had to go to a mountain perish 
where he wag to sleep that night. Then he went 
over to the great barn, and having disposed of the 
candles, came back leisurely, This time he could uct 
help seeing her. He stared a little. 

“Qh, you are there, Hel; I'll ask you to wait till 
the Bishop and Father Quaide are gone—bdut came 
into the house and ait down.” 
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His tone was constrained and distant. Helena, 
who hitherto had felt no serigua uneasiness, turned 
suddenly cold, a nameless dumb terror tock posses- 
sion of her. What if, im spite of his letter, he was 
going to marry Mary Sheohan? could it be? No, 
no, that waa not to be thoucht of. She was scarcely 
able to reply audibly. 

“T'll go up the hill, Jim, and wait ior you there; 
I'd rather. Then, without another word, for there 
was a perilous tremble in her voice, she turned, and 
walking fast reached the end of the farm-buildings, 
and passing through a gate found herself on a narrow 
white path that wound past the corn-fields and meadows 
till it reached the summit of the hill Jt was nearly 
seven o'clock, and the twilight was falling slowly. 
The gun was sinking behind the Galtees in a golden 
flame that yet shone in the little roof windows of the 
farmhouse, while the road which lay far below was in 
shadow. There was a dew falling, thick and soft, and 
the grass was already damp. Great black slugs crept 
across the dusty path, leaving little silvery atreaks on 
the atonea. From the hedgea on the slope, the thrughes’ 
nocturns came up to her clear and eweet, and she 
could hear a faint far-off echo of the fiddle summoning 
the dancers to the barn. Helena hastened on, giad to 
leave that sound at least behind her. At last the 
little path ended at a great white stone with a hollow 
in it, that formed a comfortable sloping seat. Hel 
threw herself into it with a sigh Round about lay 
the stone geese, blocks of granite whitened by the 
weather, and standing out in curious relief agaimat the 
dark A ge of the close-cropped herbage. 

The valley ef the Rack was peaceful and quiet 
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below, and a littl band of white mist marked the 
Tiver-course. Darraghstown was hidden by the woods 
of Comerford, but through an opening on the mnght 
hand she could sea the lights of Rosslyne. How far 
off it seemed, and how still, The yellow glimmering 
disk of the sun dropped behind the mountain; the 

farmhouse looked a dull clear gray, and the Galtees 
' stood out above the dim stretch of the valley like a 
threatening rampart. 

The sky wall changed from red te purple, and the 
shadows lengthened and deepened. The corncrake’s 
monotonous ery rose far below her, and tha swallowa 
had ceaged glancing and darting above the thatched 
roofs of the farm-buildines. Helena watched the 
house unceasingly. She saw the black vehicle led 
round, then it drove off, rocking and jolting down 
the laneway between the hedges. Still he did not 
come. 

It was a fell hour now since Helena had reached 
the hill-top, and she felt cold and afraid. She did not 
for a moment doubt Jim, and she was in no way occu- 
pied by forecasting any shortcomings on his part. She 
had sean Mary Sheahan, a pretty yellow-haired girl, 
smartly dressed, and with a slightiy conceited air; 
and no jealous thought ever entered her mind that he 
could be engaged with her. She had hia letter still 
hid im her dress, and until he should tell her himself 
that tt was false, she would never doubt what was 
there set down. | 

Presently her quick ear caught the sound as of an 
approsching foot. Through the wet grass, heediess 
of tha dew-drops that his feet shook off the blades, 
Devereux. came atriding up, and leaning his hand on ~ 
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the end of the great stone, looked at her for a moment 
while he waited to take breath. 

He had no hat, and Helena thought his face looked 
strangely careworn, She remained silent, waiting for 
him to speak first, and watching him expectantly. 

“Hel.” he burst out at jast, “I wonder at you.” 

"What?" She opened her eyes wide, and if he 
had seen the expression of her face it might have 
reassured him, but he had covered hia own with his 
hands. 

“What!” he repeated angrily; “you were seen 
with Satterthwaite in the wood on Monday, the day 
Y was in Limenck; ay, by yourself, sitting with him. 
Listen tc me, Hel,” he went on, making a motion with 
his hand to command her to listen; “I know he's 
more your own equal than I am; and if-~if—-you'd 
Tather have him I don’t want to bind you to me.” 
Then he stopped, and looked at her with eyes which 
were blind with tears and trembling lips. Helena’s 
hesd had sank forward on her breast, and she had 
covered her face with her hands. 

All the remembrance of that day spent im the 
woods with the Englishman rushed in a flood upon her. 
She was conscious of the nmpression Satterthwaite and 
his beautiful place had made upon ker, both when she 
paw it and aimce, and the contrast ahe had drawn in 
her own thoughts between him and his surroundings 
and those she was accustomed to. A stinging sense 
of treachery took possession of her; and then she had 
hia book that he had lent her too. How wicked, how 
ungrateful, she felt her conduct to have been, and now 
Jim was going to abandon her in consequence of it. 
She falt rather than thought all these things, and 
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filed with horror and contrition, could only sob ont 
his name despairing|y : 

“Jim! ob Jim!” 

In a moment he was leaning over her, and had 
pulled down her hands. 

“Hel, was it a lie? JT declare to Ged if he lied 
Tii—_-—_ Tell me this moment.” 

“T don’t know,” said she between her sobs. “ Wea 
were in the woods, and we met him.” She looked up 
in his face with streaming eyes. He turned away 
from her, and standine at a little distance, said: 

“I’m no match for you, Hel, I know that; and 
maybe you're mistaken, It’s some one lke Satter- 
thwaite; he’s one of your own, and he could keep you 
like a lady; that would be fittest for you; you're not 
ona of us at all.” The words rang through Helena’a 
ears, and it seemed to her as if Jim were repeating 
her own thoughts aloud, He paused for a moment, 
and went on in a hard, dry voice, that sounded 
strangely in her stunned ears. “Thats what theyre 
saying below. Granny says you're the picture of Miss 
Helena that married Lamont, and that 1f—if you got 
your due you might be a duchess.” 

Hel never answered, She had stopped crying, and 
her breath came in thick and short gasps, and she 
gazed at him with wide dilated eyes. He stood still 
a moment as if waiting for a reply, then he came 
close, and leaning again on the rock, said with a de- 
spairing cry : 

“Will you speak to me? Hel, speak to me” 

Still she did not answer; she could not, He half 
fell, half threw himself on the ground, and 80 kneeling, 
looked up in her face, now almost gray with pain. 
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Her dumb, frightened eyes met his at last, and as if 
she read some charm there, her terror and distrust 
fell from her itke an evil dream. Then with a half 
sob half faugh she drew his head close to her, and 
Jeaned her cheek on his hair. He had hardly time to 
breathe, so quick was her act. 

“Why do you say such things to ma?” said she in 
& quick voice shaken yet by a aob. 

He put up his hand and loosing one of hers from 
round his neck held it to his lips for a moment, then 
he jumped up and lifted her to her feet. They stood 
looking at each other for a Little while; then he drew 
a long sith of relief, and stooping forward a little, for 
he was taller than her by a full head, he laid a hand 
on each of ber shoulders. 

“Hel, nothing can part us now; ia it so?” 
“ Yes," 

Then, he holding her hand, they walked down the 
bill to find Isi. im had desired him to wait hy a 
hedge farther down. It was almost dark; a brewn- 
red mist still lingered over the mountains, and a tiny 
cloudlet hizh up had a faint salmon-coloured tinge to 
one edge, a reflection caught from the Atlantic waves 
far behind the hills. They passed at the back of the 
farmhouse, and led by Jim found a path round a field 
that brought them out in the lane at a point near the 
road. He walked with them to the gate. 

“Good-night,” aaid Helena. “Will you be at 
Darraghmore soon ?” 

«7']] be there avery day from thia out,” he ine 
“Come over on Saturday.” 

And ao they parted. 
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CHAPTER ALY, 


‘** Fa ist wie mit allen Bitterkeiten,’ fiisterte Soplie ihren Nech- 
har zu. ‘Ste fallen zu echwer auf die Zunge, man kann nicht richt 
voterstheideo ob es sehmecekt oder nur allen Geschimack betault, 
dergierchen ist naturlich fiir den wahr, der Liebhaber devon ist." ” 
——-TIECE. 


SATTERTHWAITE went to pay a visit to Mrs. Really the 
day of the wedding at Knock of the Geen. He got sud- 
denly tired of tbe gardening and weeding, and decided 
to take, and no doubt give his men too, a few hours’ 
hobday and ride dewn to Buona Vista He was 
sized with curiosity to hear about the weddtag, which 
had suddenly acquired a wonderful interest in this 
gentleman's eyes since he hind heard that the Ferrards 
were tc be there So his black horse Auster was led 
round, and he rode off at a trot to catch Mrs. Really 
directly sha should have finished ber two oclock 
lonch. 

“Mrs. Really is in the garden, siz, but Vl fetch 
her in to you; the master ia in the study,” said the 
servent who opened thea door. 

“Wait !” said Satterthwaite; “I'll go to the garden; 
never mind calling her in; show me the way.” 

Y 
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He gave the reins as he spoke into the hands of 
the boy who had followed him up from the lodge. 

“The way is open, sit; Just go round the house by 
that walk.” 

Satterthwaite ttrned in the direction indicated by 
the maid-servant, and following a gravelled path found 
himself in a few minutes in the garden. Mra Really 
was invisible, and he looked about vainly to discover her 
among the closely-planted alleys. It waa a large well- 
kept piece of pround covering the whole tep of the 
eminence, and failing in a yentle decline al! round 
from the house. A high wall bristling with glass 
fenced it about, but in no way interfered with the 
view of the open country withont, 

“Mr. Sattertlhwaite —thia way, please!" Mrs, 
Realiy’s clear voice called from a distant corner where 
she waa busy tying up raspberry bushes in neat 
bundlea, She dropped her knife and bass matting, 
and taking off one clayey glove shook bands with him 
cordially. “Why did not you come in time for Junch? 
Come in with me and have some; that ride ought to 
give you an appetite, You were not to be found the 
day we called at Resslyne. I was disappointed, I can 
assure you; the glimpse we got of the garden waa most 
tantalising, as you see [ only go in for useful things.” 

“ Not altogether,” said Satterthwaite, looking at the 
beds of spring flowera that perfumed the air. “I was 
sorry to have missed you. JT was in the far wood 
shooting with the Ferrards.” 

“The Ferrards!” so I heard.” She burst into a 
laugh “Then they accepted your forgivenesa m that 
matter of poaching, eh? Dear me, Mr. Satterthwatte, 
you are getting on wonderfully with them; what is 
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your secret? Poor Mra. Fitz-Ffoulkea had the door 
shut in her face and a jug of water emptied on her 
head, and [ was threatened with the dogs and ignomi- 
nigusly ordered off the premises. And here you have 
not been a month in the place, and behold you on 
excellent terms with the whole tribe !” 

Though she apoke jestingly she really waa both 
serious and puzzled; and she was looking at him with 
inquisitive keen eyes, 

He laughed. 

“You have been told about Charles Ferrard, I see: 
- that very day I went over to Darraghmore and found 
the younger ones there, Well, we got on pretty well, _ 
and I stumbled upon them in my wood on Monday 
and we had ea little shooting, a pleasant ramble, and 
some conversation together,” 

“Did Helena shoot?" asked his listener, with a 
amaile. 

“No; I couldn't persuade her to do so, though she 
confessed to a liking for it. What a lovely pirl 
she is!” 

“Yes,” she replied meaningly ; “ Jim Devereux may 
well be proud of his intended wife.” 

“Intended wife!” said Satterthwaite in a changed 
voice. “JI ramember-——yes—you told me something 
of this before; I did not know the affair was settled.” 

“I cannot spy if they are actually betrothed,” she 
Bald in a careless voice, watching him. 

“1 hope they are, and that the poor girl has some 
prospect before her.” 

* When Lord Darraghmore dies, which must be ex- 
pected soon, she will be destitute. Isi and shea know 
ad much of the world as two kittens. He could enlist, 
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but what 3s there before her? and she ia one whom it 
would be imposstble to do anything for. It seems to 
ma almost providential that this marrtare presents itself 
now; Devereux is a splendid fellow, and they will pet 
on perfectly together.” 

Het companion made no answer. He walked on 
silently beside her, with a growing feeling of bitterness 
and determination. He was debating within himself 
how far he ought to trust what she said; and what 
reasou, bevond the remote acquaintance she had teld 
him about with the step-brother, she could have for 
identifying herself with the Ferrards in this manner. 
He thought it would have been more natural she 
should have taken his side instead of Devereux'’s. As 
a lady, he found it odd her aympathies wera not with 
him, However, he was in no way afflicted with aelf- 
doubt; and he thought if he could only see Helena 
again, if nothing untoward] occurred to precipitate 
affairs, this mere boy and cirl fancy would pve way 
before lis more substantial claims. Misa Ferrard 
would see the affair in ita proper light; she would 
recognise hia position and her own rights. Bué then, 
Devereux— Devereux, who had refused fo marry the 
girl his parents had selected for him, and had em- 
broiled himself with them, who was educating and in- 
fluenciog Helena in every way for good. There waa 
the rob! Satterthwaite pround his teeth together. 
“Tt will be for her to choose between ua,” said he to 
himself; and then he had to dismiss the subject from 
his thoughts and attend to Mrs. Really. 

“How do you find your workmen get on?” 

“They get on as long as I am looking at them,” he 
replied. “Their dishonesty is simply incredible” 
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“T told you ao,” said she. “* Between idleness and 
petty pilfering, life is a difficulty in this country. In- 
goor servants ara rootediy dishonest: they spoil food 
to an unbearable degree. Jt is the same ail round; 
and it is that vice makes and keeps this country so 
poor, They don’t think it a ain to help themselves. 
So the servants will teil you ; and yon have no idea of 
the discomfort they can make by filching everything 
in the way of food. They all do it. Petty, exas- 
perating thieving is the great curse of housekeeping in 
Ireland,” 

“Ah!” geid he, shaking his head, “I Jeft these 
wen of mine to themselves for an hour or two one 
day, and, happening to come upon them from an un- 
expected quarter, thera were the whole gang on their 
hacks smoking and cracking jokes—-at my expense, I 
have no doubt. Didn't I pitch into them!” 

“Tiule them with e rod of iron. If you are in the 
least easy-going and tolerant, you will make no hand 
of them. Come dawn this way and jook at the view 
of Comerford.” 

“Your garden is lovely,” said he, following her 
down a narrow walk bordered with fruit-trees. Mra. 
Really stopped at a bttle young tree and dipped her 
noge into a cluster of blossom. 

“Ian’t that perfect?” said she, turning to him. 
“Tt'a a Reine Marguerite,” 

Certainly the garden was exquisite. The summer- 
anow of the apple-treas was dropping silently beside 
them, and the aweet ethereal odour of the ripe blosaome 
was wa{ted to them on the wings of a soft west wind. 
The violets were all gone, but white narecissus and 
golden-yellow and brown wallflowers lined the box- 
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edges. An oarly butterfly fitted weakly hither and 
thither, trying ite feeble new wings in the warmth and 
livht. The sun was shining brightly, but a fleecy 
bank in the south-west promised another shower soon: 
and thouch the pravel waa dry and white, the cups of 
the flowers were overflowing. 

When they came to the end of the walk Satter- 
thwaite found himself before three moss-grown atone 
steps, which led up to a litile raised platform, the 
artificial structure of which wes concealed by the 
rose-bushes and ivy that twined over it. On the top 
was 8 comfortable rarden-seat, and placed before it, on 
s solid well-mounted stand, a large telescope. Satter- 
thwaite could not help a amile on seeing it, at the 
thought of Mra. Perry’s resentment. 

“This is my observatory,” said Mrs, Really, “I 
can see the rabbits at play on Kuock of the Geen, five 
miles away almost. They have a wholesome terror-of 
this telescope in the town below.” 

She was adjusting the focus as she spoke, but 
satterthwaite stepped over to the crenellated wall te 
lock out. He was surprised at the wide view that 
stretched away before him. 

The two rivers—the Rack and the amaller but 
inere impetuous Darrach—wound for miles behind 
The woods of Comerford were lovely. The cheatnnts 
were in leaf, aud the pale soft emerald looked exquis- 
itely tender against the brown-green of the later oak 
branches. The sycamores and beeches were fast 
changing, and the dull winter-green of the pines 
formed an almost black background to the soft transi- 
tion huea of their neighbours. The spring was at 
that charming transparent stage Little by little, 
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as of a revelation gradually imparted, does she allow 
her beauties to appear, chamily and grudginely some- 
times, and sometimes snatches them back wantonly-—— 
crushing and hurting her own treasures. 

“Look at the woods throurh the plasa; you can 
nearly see the things grow,” said she, wheeling the 
stand a little forward. 

*He obeyed, and wondered at the clearness and 
perfaction with which every leaf and branchlet, in all 
their delicate eclouring, were visible, Then he turned 
it towarda the village. The Mill-house windows were 
all dark and untenanted—not a sien of life to be seen 
in it, The green door was shut, and so was the gate 
of the front, which was choked with the overgrowth of 
the shrubs. 

Mrs. Really stood beside him, watching with a 
smile, in which bitterness and arnusement were oddly 
blended, the direction in which the telescope waa now 
turned. 

“ bruton says any moment may carry the old man 
of now. He has had a stroke, and seema to be in- 
viting another by every meang in his power-——lies all 
day on the sofa drinking whisky, and never takes any 
exercise, JI wonder how it will be with Helena! 
Perry tella me if they pay what they owe they won't 
have enough to bury him. They got oaly eighty-five 
pounds this quarter-day.” 

“J did not fancy, from what I had been told, that 
- they were in the habit of paying their debts,” 

Satterthwaite, continued to look through the tele- 
scope. 
“Helens paye for everything. She cleared off 
even Clan’s scores in the town since he left Poor 
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child! how does she manage to keep the money from 
Char? He is a truculent monster, that. Perry aays 
he tried hard to make him pay him the money, but 
Hel insisted on having it. That's Jim Devereuxz's 
doings, I imagine: ha has a good influence over her. 
I really think IT] go down aud make another effort 
to see her.” 

“Tf sbe doesn’t refuse the Perrys, why should she 
you? It is a great pity that creature should be aso 
left to herself Do try again. Perhaps now she will 
be more amenable.” 

“YE think [ will do it,” said Mrs, Really in a thought- 
ful tone. “Slie is enormously changed of late; haa got 
ao quiet and stay-at-home. Perhaps she would see me. 
But, after all, what good could I do her ?” 

“Something might be done,” he persisted. “I 
assure you I do not like the idea even of her hfe, and 
she is such an mmteresting - 

“Take care of yourself, Mr, Satterthwaite,” inter- 
rupted Mra. Really. “ Miss Helena’s attractiona have 
even won over Perry to her aide.” 

“ Perry, indeed !” 

“{ see you don’t lke Mr. Parry; neither do L 
He is not a good type—though, alas! there are plenty 
like him: What an idiot hia wife is. He married 
her for her money and connections. What little braima 
she ever had, he has long ago eliminated from her com- 
poattion. He is a regular bully of the domestic order.” 

“So I fancied,” aald Satterthwaite carelessly. * Is 
he well off ?” 

“Very comfortable. He makes from six to seven 
hundred a year, and bis farms bring him in something 
too.” : | 
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“Why ara they so uncultivated-——thoae girls J 
mean 7” | 

“Bah! what do they want? I have been told that 
ke regrets the cost of their education; says the money 
would have been better invested if put out to interest 
for portiona for them. I — say he is night, too— 
according to bis lighta.” 

“Come, Mrs. Really, you do not speak your own 
sentiments there.” 

“ Quite true. But what social atandard have these 
people? They are forbidden to know Protestants, and it 
id from Protestants only that they can get any reflection 
of culture or refinement. Perry laughs at this prohi- 
bition —very naturally, for he does business with them 
as much as with Catholica—but the danshtera and 
their mother are consistent and religioua Yor see the 
clergy are not yet awake to the need of higher class 
education and refinement. Father Quaide, for example 
—he is en excellent, charitabla man; but can you fancy 
lum laying down the laws of society? That, indeed, is 
& thing no man ever can do. Don’t laugh, Mr. Satter- 
thwaite; I am serious. What is wanted in Ireland is 
a national patriotic apimt. Yes, just that, Don't mis- 
take me. I don't mean this agitation business in the 
least——there is too much of that—-I mean a common- 
sense, BClid love of progress. Look at Perry; he i 
making nearly a thousand a year aut of this district, 
and he deapisea and looks down on it. In Dublin it’s 
the same, They all want to be in London; they ape 
London ways and London fashions. The real enemies 
of the country are not the Fenians, nor the agitators, 
but the Anglo-maniaca—tho would-be Londoner set, 
‘Nothing is worth while in Ireland |' that's their cary. 
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‘Tt is & charming place to live out of” The Miss 
Perrys don’t think it worth while dressing themeelves 
hecause this is Darraghstown, and not Dublin; m 
Dublin, anybody that has ever taken an excursion 
ticket to London is the same. Their papa only 
shaves once a week for the same reason. This is 
the way with these people all over the country. They 
have their heads in the clouds. They would be all 
absentees if they could.” 

“Tt is perfectly true. How in the world would you 
cure this 7” 

“J'd give them a dose of Home Rule. 1 would 
give them a legislative chamber in Dublin, and then 
you would see them wake up. They'll fight, no doubt; 
but I would give them a chance. Lf they prove them- 
selves fit and able to govern themselyes——” 

“Oh, impossible! This country—England I should 
say—has set its face against that altogether. Its 
absurd. I am really aurprised at you!” 

“What nratter about the impossibility ? I do not 
believe it is impossible, Stranger things have been 
done, And then aa soon as the acheme shall have 
‘failed, nobody is any worse off than before.” 

“T doubt that. You cannot tell what mischief they 
will be at.' Who would the representatives be?” 

“Wall E de hope the landed gentry will come 
forward, and that this perpetual absentee spirit will be 
put An end to.” 

“You will have a religious war——that will be the 
enc.” 

“Oh, no! The two religions will work together 
nicely. Why, the chiefs of the Home Rule party are 
Protestants, You see that does not affect their posi- 
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tion or influence in the least. In fact, I look to Home 
Rule to restore the prestige of which the Disestablish- 
 Inent deprived the cultured classes. What a blunder 
that Church Act was [” 

“J should lke to know upon what prounds you 
say that. I considered it a disgraceful burden to this 
country. 

“Well, I choose to consider that view of tha case 
to be a purely sentimental one. It cost nothing; the 
weight all fel! on the landed pentry: moreover, that 
money waa spent in the country, and in return there 
was the presence of a refined, cultivated family in 
every parish, in a position to commend respect, and 
with great influence. Now their prestige is gone, their 
influence destroyed. Who has been the gainer by it? 
The money has not been re-distributed as was ex- 
pected, and a very great and very much needed civi- 
lising agency has been lost. The disestablishment was 
a fetal anachronism. It was just, 1 dare say; but it 
waa inexpedient, As if these barbariana could afford 
to lose even that civilising element !” 

“ What do you think of this new project of local 
government boards 7” 

“It woulg be better then nothing; but a central 
governing board in Dublin, with powers enough to 
make it worth the while of the landed gentry to keep 
their places in it, would be infinitely preferable. 
London would be none the worse for « little depletion.” 

“Parliament could bear it very well too,” Bald 
Satterthwaite dryly. But I fail to see how the cha- 
tacter of the people is to be raised by that mere 
scheme,” 

“1 know them longer and better than you do; I 
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know all their faults, and I have no acruple, as I dare 
say you know,” she added with a laugh, “in telling 
them; but I know what can be made of the same mere 
Trishry, and 1 know the talents that are wasted and 
lost, and turned to evil use: and, in short, Mr. Satter- 
thwaite, I have faith in them.” 

“Yes, you are one of those who look dispassionately 
on their vices; you find ther cause and origin in 
history, im their religion, or in social and econemic 
causes; in fact, while admitting their wickedness, you 
hold them irresponsible. Reformers Hke you, Mra. 
Keaily, are the most difheult of all to deal with ; you 
are 80 liberal and so wide of vision, one cannot zet 
hold of you anywhere.” 

“Well, I know my own faults too, I hope, but I 
tell you what you want to do is to give the people 
some power in their own hands. In religion they are 
tied up hard and fast; they have nothing but a feast 
of egp-sheils by way of education; and after all—a 
Parliament across the sea, and nothing but vague 
rumours of its doings, and expensive and one-sided 
newspaper cammenta, doesn't supply a very satisiac- 
tory field for their superabundant mental activity. 
London m 8 long long way from Darraghstown, though 
it ia fer too near Dublin.” 

“Ha, hea!” laughed Satterthwaite (he understood 
the satire of her last words); “well, Mrs. Really, I 
hope you may live to see the dey when you will have 
a Home Rule Parheament in Dublin, If I thought you 
would have a aeat in it I'd vote for it with all my 
heart, and school-boards in every county.” 

“I think I'd prefer school-boards,” said she musingly; 
“they're more really wanted.” 
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“Well, on the principle of choosing the leaser of 
two evils I would too.” 

“Ob dear, you are incorrigible I am afraid.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Really, on that point you wili find me 
thoroughly impervious to—er—rteagon ‘i 

“Dear me!” seid a voice behind them, “ you are at 
politics, Esther. How do you do, Mr. Satterthwaite?” 
Satterthwatte turned at the voice. There was Mr. 
Really, walkine with the aid of a stick, coming down 
the alley, “ My wife is a politician, sir; I leave that 
sort of thing to her. J am content with the news- 
paper, but she only reads it to contradict it, I think, 
E den’t know how you can be bothered, my dear ; 
and—tTI don't know any other lady who does interest 
herself in those things.” This was said with a 
timid primness of tone that did not escape Satter- 
Lhwaite. 

“T's a bad habit I bave acquired abroad. Our 
salon in Vienna was always full of diplomats of all 
sorta: and, moreover, what has one in Ireland but 
politics ? We don't read; we don't paint; we are all 
utterly ignorant and inwsthetic. We are exactly fifty 
years behind England in culture—fully fifty years, Mr. 
Satterthwaite, Seotland is behind too, but then Scot- 
land has retained all the virtues of the ancien régime, 
whereas wa have only the vices,” 

“Qh! Mra. Really, are you not very hard on your 
own country ¢” 

“I don’t know that! already you have found my 
prophecy falfilied in one point-—have you not ?” 

“I met Father Quaide riding out in your direction, 
Mr. Satterthwaite.’ This was from Really, who was 
‘learly at sea in the conversation. ‘“ He has got jis 
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new hag—cost him seventy-five guineas; it's a heavier 
animal than yours, but fully as handsome.” 

“Father Quaide must be well off, considering the 
poverty of this district-———_" 

“He is very comfortable,” put in Mra. Really ac 
quickly a3 to finish his sentence for him, “as you will 
find if he invites you to dinner. Six guineas a dozen 
for his sherry, and claret to match. Mr. Carrington 
was astonished the day he dined with him.” 

“Carrington ! by-the-way I must return their visit; 
and tell me, then, are the Protestant gentry on such 
friendly terms with Father Quaide 7?” 

* Well, to tell the truth, this abominable disestab- 
lishment has rather caused an interruption of amica- 
bilities; as long as their reverences were on dining 
terma with us heretics, they could not, without vio- 
lating the jaws of hospitality, promulgate that we were 
destined for eternal perdition, Before the Church Act 
there were the friendliest feelings possible between both 
sects; if created such bitterness on the part of the 
Protestanta that these relations were interrupted: it 
could hardly be otherwise. Then came the infallibility 
and cienched matters. After all, infallibility waa the 
natural outcome of the disestablishment of the Roman 
Church. The temporal power was swept away, so they 
set to work to ahake themselves together just as we did 
with our Sustentation Fund and catling ourselves the 
Church of Ireland.” 

“But this bitterness will die out, thinga will rs- 
adjust themselves, you will see,” said Satterthwaite. 

“The coolness unhappily haa been turned to profit 
by some people; they have swept it in and included 
it with other things under the head of denominatiagal 
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education, Mixed marriages have been made impos- 
stble, social intercourse discouraged. Ah! thera is no 
end to the mischief that measure has brought about, 
I really think it was the prime mover and originator 
of the new infellibility dogma.” 

“ Piet justitia raat ecelum,” said Satterthwaite, laugh- 
ing; “I can only think of the disestablishment that it 
waa ea monstrous, dis¢raceful anomaly to maintain, 4 
Protestant Church at the expense of an enormous 
majority of Roman Catholics 

“If that is the principle you go upon, Home Ttule 
has the very same reeommendation to your favour,” 
she iaterrupted him in sardonic tones. 

“T don't believe in Home Tule,” said her husband; 
“it's all humbug, What do these people want? let 
them mind their own business; they're only too well 
off Esther, I believe you'll end as a Communist : 
would you believe it, she actually took the part of the 
Reds in that last insurrection in Paria” 

“Tt wasn't that I sympathised with their mischief,” 
said she; “but there must have been some idea among 
them—some aentiment, now, and I’ve got an eye for a 
sentiment, though you might not believe it of me, and 
indeed my husband is too conservative—too blue. I 
affect a shade of-——well, not red exactly—a sort of 
salmon tinge, mainly for the sake of contrast,” 

Satterthwaite laughed. Mrs, Really amused him 
thoroughly; the sharp voice and keen cynical counten- 
ance had a flavour for him that was both novel and 
interesting. He wished she were a little softer, and 
that she would show a more womanly, kindly feeling 
to poor Miss Ferrard. There was something harsh 
and cruel in the idea that, because the girl was in such 
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desperate circumstances, she should be allowed to drift 
info the position of @ mere boors wife She was 
young enough to learn, to be trained yet to teke the 
place in society which belonged to her rank, And 
how pretty she was—what a wild interesting face! 
satterth waite, as he roda home, began thinking of his 
encounter im the woods, threading his way im the 
undergrowth with Helena, and watching the sweet 
fitting ehedows as they fell upon her face. It waa 
only a few days ago, but already he felt it too long, 
and he began to ask himself with impatience when he 
was to see her again, and how, She was at Knock of 
the Geen that day. Things could not have gone so 
far, he thought; for if Devereux’s parenta knew of his 
entanglement with her, they never would have invited 
her to the feast—-that was clear enough. He deter- 
mined to be at Darrazhmore early next day to meet 
her. There was no time to be lost. 

eatterthwaite rode over to Darraghmore the next 
day, im tna hope of finding some news of the Ferrards 
there. The door was opened, after a long delay, by the 
servant Biddy, who looked sleepy and answered rather 
croasly, ‘that himself was at Knock of the Geen, and 
she didn't know 1f he'd be back before night or not; 
he didn’t come back from the weddin’ yesterday.” 

“Tf he does come home to-day, say that Mr. Satter- 
thwaite of Roaslyne will be hete to-morrow afternoon.” 

There was nothing to be done now but ride back, 
and feeling diaappointed and baffled, he returned home. 
Close to his own entrance-gates he overtook Lawyer 
Perry driving along in his duty pig. 

“Good-day,” he cried. “ What has become of you 
lately? I waa just driving up to ask for you.” 
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“Come along,” said Satterthwarste, nding on before 
the gic, “I waa going back to lunch” 

Perry drove after him, and they soon reached the 
house. A man led away the gig and his master’s 
horse, and they ascended the hall-door atepa. Perry 
stared round him with an amazement that made Sai- 
terthwaite smile. 

“My word!" he cried, “but you have improved 
the place; you Englsh have taste, surely; but then 
‘tis you have the time and money to gratify it too. 
I never saw anything so pretty ; it beats Lord Comer- 
tord's to fits.” 

“T cannot imagine living in the country without a 

#11, 

Satterthwaite felt in a mischievous humour. He 
waa disappointed in his expedition to Darraghmore, 
and now had = malicious inclination to get some fun 
cut of the worthy attorney. 

“Can't you? ha, ha!” laughed he; “how well we 
do it] What's the use of spending money on things 
of that sort? Madam Tieally has a garden too, I 
believe; I dare say you and she are the only ones who 
have, Who is to see them, and where's the good ?” 

“Hm! that’s a matter of taste, Mr. Perry !” replied 
Satterthwaite dryly; then to himself, “Who's to see 
them, and where's the good?” ha repeated, noting Mr. 
Perry's unshaven ehin and tumbled lipen; “I wish 
madam were hera to enjoy this confirmation of her 
opinion, I begin to believe what she says, and that 
there is something needed to keep these creatures from 
lapsing into their original barbarism; it was not 
enough to have conquered the country, something 
should have been done to civiliaa the natives. Fancy 
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a wall-to-do country attorney in England shaving only 

on Sundays, and behaving in general like this fellow.” 
“How is your neighbour, Lord Darraghmore ?” 

asked Satterthwaite when they wera in the study. 

«Faith, EF don’t know; if he doesn’t keep alive till 
next quarter-day, I can’t tell how it will be with them 
for money. Eighty pounds was all 1 had for Miss 
Hel last. time,” 

“Miss Hel! she seems to be the manager.” 

“Since Clan went I give her the money. That 
other young villam, Char, as they call him, wanted to 
get it, but I always give it to Hel. Ha!” went on 
Perry, with a chuckle, “she’a a well plucked one that 
—-8 eplendid girl She rules that house now—has 
them well in hand. I wonder how it's going to end 
with ber and young Devereuz, here.” 

“Eh! how do you mean?” asked Satterthwaite, 
not ingenuously: but he felt some morbid eagerness 
to get the particulars from Perry. 

“Bah!” went on Perry, who was esting ham in 
huge mouthfuls, “hell never think of marrying her, 
he'd never be that fool There's lots of farmers’ girls 
hereabout, with their seven or eight hundred, ay, and 
twelve hundred pounds, would ba well off to get him,” 

“Ti he would only think so,” aaid Satterthwaite, 
with « faint smile, “Take a little more spirita” 

“ Augh |!” -said Perry, speaking in his tumbler, 
“that'll turn out all nght yet.” 

“What do you think will become of that girl? 
The income dies with the old man, does it not?” 

“Tt does! I don't know; the boys can enlist, any- 
how. What a lot of booka you have, Mr. Satter- 
thwaite!” He was standing before some half-filled 
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shelves, “Pretty picture! A Madonna that now, 
hey | you're High Church ?” 

It was a good copy of the famous Beatrice Cenci 
that Satterthwaite, who had inherited an artistic taste, 
had picked up atasale m London, He was astonished 
at Perry. However, ke replied gravely, ignoring his 
first’ question :—- | 

“T am oot High Church; in fact, Just now I don't 
attend church.” 

“Don't you now!" said the lawyer, with a grin; 
that wouldn't do for me, I'm a business man.” Then 
he took up a beautiful copy of Faust and opened it. 
* Ah, a French bock, i see You have been abroad ?” 

‘Yes, I'va been on the Continent. Every one goes 
nowadays, you know." 

‘Do! do they indeed] Fve never been farther 
than London. These girls of mine are persecuting me 
to give them a trip on the Continent. I think really 
T'Tl send them to Lourdes” (pronounced Lowrds) “ on 
one of these pugrimages, Have you ever been, Mr. 
Satterthwaite? Ab, not J was forgetting. Not 
indeed but they’re dearer than Cook's tickets, but they 
seam to be all the go.” 

“They de indeed!” replied Satterthwaite, a little 
absently, He was thinking of what had been sad 
rather more than of the answer it required. Perry 
was now standing looking at the gem of Satterthwaite’s 
amall but valuable collection—a Turner-—which he 
had inherited from his father. He was amused to see 
Perry put on a knowing air as he surveyed it. 

“My daughter Ellen, Mra, Sheedy, did that sort of 
thing at school, Water-colours, isn’t it #—one of your. 
own 7” : 
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satterthwaite, who had his weak points like every 
one else in the world, pot almost angry at what he 
thought must be deliberate impudence on his friend's 
part; he answered, however, composedly : 

“Tt beiongs to me, 1 am happy to gay. That 
picture is worth two thousand guineas,” 

Perry atared at him as if be thought him mad— 
no doubt be did. | 

“Good Lord! And that blessed Virgin on the 
stand by the books?” 

“The—oh! I paid thirty-five only for that.” 

“JT don't knew anything about pictures,” said he, 
turning lis back on a fine sea-piece ; “they are things, 
ike horses, a man ought to know something of before 
he goes buying or even looking at them.” 

Perry uttered this truism with the voice of one 
announcing an orginal discovery. He was staring 
now at a quantity of splendid blue Nankin only that, 
morniits unpacked, and which was piled on a pretty 
oak buffet. “Is that a new set, may I ask you? 
They're very queer shapes,” 

“Well, they are not new. Ob nol They're 
curiosities too,” 

“Oh, indeed t Curiosities, too, are they?” said 
Perry dryly, with a contemptuous grin at a blue 
dragon vase. Satterthwaite had a good mind to tell 
him the coat—it would bhava shocked him as much as 
that of the Turner—but he judged that his friend had 
had lesson enough for one day. 

“Won't you look at the horsea?” said he, “and 
see the new fittings of the atables? Come along, 
Light a cigar firet.” Then he handed him an excellent 
cigar, and having helped himself they set out for the 
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stables, Once arrived in the newly-payed yard, Perry 
asaumed a very differant manner from that he had 
displayed in the study. He spoke in a loud authori- 
tative voice, and pulled the horses about in a way cal- 
culated to show that of them at least he knew more 
than his share. He discovered an incipient spavin im 
one of the best horses, and traces of firing in Black 
Auster before he had looked at them for ten minutes. 
He directed all bis criticisms to the groom, ignoring 
Satterthwaite altogether in the conversetivn, except 
when he had any disparaging remarks about the horses 
to make: he then gave their owner the benefit of 
them Satterthwaite was. thoroughly diverted. He 
aaw Perry was taking his revenge, and with a mixture 
of good nature and mischievous fun, resolved to allow 
him to rehabilitate himself im his own good opinion, 

“Handsome screws, Mr. Satterthwaite! very nice, 
elegant beasts for easy ridin’ and drivin’; but law bless 
you! those horses would leave their legs after tllem in 
the mud here in winter, That brown horse, now, he’s 
something hke! I’d enter him for Punchestown if I 
had him. But Lord, man! it’s a stronger brute than 
that you'd want here. Less blood and more bone.” 
Then he pinched the windpipe of the poor horse as he 
spoke. The animal did net cough-—to Perry's evident 
chagrin, “Ay, ay!” went on the audacious lawyer, 
epeaking in a sort of depreciating cheapening tone, 
as if Satterthwaite were wanting to sell the horse. 
"Sound enough—yes, [ dare say he’s sound; stands 
well too! but he’s a bad heat Worth eighty now, I 
dare say.” 

Perry was standing with his legs apart aad his 
hands in his pockets, leaning » little back, and with a 
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malicious sparkle in his cool gray eyes. Satterthwaite 
shook his head and laughed good humouredly, The 
horse had cost two hundred pounds, and was well 
worth the money, bat he did not choose to tell Perry 
80. He signed to the man to put back the animals in 
their stalls, 

“Tl tell you whe can mde,” Perry want on; “Miss 
Hel I saw her fly over the paddock on Jim Deve- 
reux'’s colt the other day; it did me pood to look at 
her. She sits as well as himself. Did you see the 
colt 7” 

“FT had a look at it—a fine well-bred beast. I've 
a good mind to bid for it. He world be worth a 
venture.” 

“ Everything's in the education of him,” said Perry 
In hia usual didactic tone. “He's clever, but he wants 
careful riding and education, If he’s well broke I 
wouldn't say but what he'd fetch his two hundred in 
a year or ao, Jim had always a wonderful hand with 
a horse.” 

“Come back to the stady and have something 
before you po. Jenkins can send round your trap to 

the front door.” 
| “That little horse of mine, now,” said Perry, raising 
hia strident voice for the groom's benefit, “ia more 
use than any one of these fine-breds of yours. I ask 
you what work will you get out of them here?” 

“Wait hill you see those hunters after a mn on 
the grass.” Satterthwaite began to get impatient of 
the fellow, and hed had enough of hig boasting, “I 
hope to have some good riding next season here.” 

Then Perry swaggered indoors after him, Once in 
the library removed from the tempting field of display 
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he was subdued and deferential again—at least, com- 
paratively so. He did not remain longer than was 
necessary to swallow another dose of brandy and 
water; the dirty gig and ill-groomed horse were 
waiting without, and he had already overstayed hia 
time, 
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CHAPTER AY. 


(Habitual associates are known to exercise a great lnflgence over 
each other’a winds and manners. Those whose actiona are for ever 
before our eyes, whoae words are for ever in our eara, will lead us, 
albeit against our will, slowly, gradually, imperceptibly perhaps, to 
act and apesk as they do.” 


“Two of the finest ewes ands lamb! It is a bad job 
for us, Hel, I can tell you that. However, they don't 
know it was Rusty did it; and what you have to do 
now is to ahoot him immediately. Once a dog begins 
that work he'll never leave it off.” 

Jim Devereux got no answer to this speech, and as 
he was lying in the rich grasa of hia meadow at Dar- 
raghmore with a thick tuft of buttercups and long- 
stalked clover between his face and Helena’a he did 
not see the rebellions frown that gathered in hers. 

* Cawth says "—this waa from Isi, who was sitting 
a little farther off—* he came in this mornmg between 
four and five. J never knew him to go out at night 
that way before, and he certainly had blood on his 
shoulder.” 

“Rusty!” called Helena suddenly, “come here, 
air |” 


The old dog obeyed, alinking across te her with 
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drooping ears and tail, and stood besida her while she ran 
her hands over the curly coat and examined it for the 
stains of his eruel sport. The brute looked conscious 
and sulky, knowing well that he was the subject of 
dracngsion. 

“Qh } it’s he did it; you needn't be in the least 
uncertain, went on Devereux. “ Since Fitz-Gerald’s 
dog was shot two years ago, there hasn’t been a sheep 
worried in the whole district, and that fellow had killed 
a hundred before he was stopped. Twelve pounds’ 
worth in one night is no joke, You may as well shoot 
him at once, for my father is going to watch for him 
to-night himself, and he knows whose dog he is well.” 

He raised himself on his elbow aa he said this and 
looked at her fixedly. Helena tet fall Rusty's ears and 
pushed him away from her. 

“TU do it--if you wish, Jim,” said she submis- 
sively and sadiy. Then she sat ailent for a while, 
locking in wonder at her disgraced favourite, picturing 
him in her mind’s eye harrying the defenceless, fright- 
ened sheep fram end to end of the field in the dark 
quiet of the night, tearing their throats, one after 
another, till thay bled to death or fell dead from ex- 
haustion and terror, and only giving over the cruel 
aport when daybreak warned the marauder, almost 
human in his cunning and malignity, thet it was time 
to withtraw. 

Devereux lay quietly in the gress, watching her 
face at hia ease. 

“ Are you fretting for the dog, Hel?” be asked at 
last, seeing that her eyes were filled and ready to run 
over. “I'll get you a nice young terrier instead of 
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“No—ano,” she replied. 

“What is it than—eh?” He crawled over nearer 
to her and looked up into her face. 

She bit her lip, but did not reply. 

“What aila you? Have you been hearing more of 
Mary Sheahan—eh, is that it? If sahe’d the bank, 
let alone twelye hundred pounds, ['d never marry her. 
And when I say a thing 1 mean it; they may say 
what they like.” 

She looked at him in an absent way. She waa 
thinking of his words, and was occupied in picturing 
to herself the different kind of family hfe they sug- 
gested. Jim's father and mother seemed so interested 
in, so careful of his prospects. Jt seemed odd and 
puzzling to her, for whom no one, save Isl, was con- 
cerned in the least. She came and went, lived and 
acted ag she chose—at least, since Clan’s deperture ; 
and the indolent Char hed found that her strength, 
united to Iai's, was more than a match for his. Cawth 
grumbled as nanal; but Hel had subdued her too, and 
the old man was now almost imbecile. She felt some 
curiosity aa to the way of the household at Knock of 
the Geen, Save the Perrys’, she bad no experience of 
domesticity, and their ways were anything but myate- 
rious. The mother and daughters made common cause 
against their lerd and muler, to circumvent whose 
tyranny by every kind of deceit was the business of 
their lives. She despised them heartily. Open war- 
fare waa her mode of encountering all opposing forces; 
and the falsehoods and petty cunning of her friends 
seemed to her as useless as they were ridiculous and 
cowardly. Jim’s mother, on the contrary, agreed per- 
fectly with his father. Helena could see that for her- 
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self, and she was wonderfuily puzzled to understand 
how it cama about that Mra. Devereux, while remain- 
ing on good terms with her husband, could preserve an 
almost neutral position in the dispute as to the Sheahan 
match, This complication was a standing puzzle to 
Hel. She imew that Jim was bis mother’s idol, and 
on thet account she thought she should be altogether 
on his side. To remain neutral while having @ bias in 
either direction was an impossibility to her. She 
could not even fancy herself looking on dispassionately 
at a dispute between isi and Char. 

«You see,” went on Jim, nibbling the pink head 
of a daisy a5 he spoke, “ Father Quaide has such a pull 
on her. There’a always the way. I was at her there 
alter Mary and Delahunty went home. She was crying 
in the kitchen, and she said to me, ‘Jim, if you'd 
bring home that nice girl now, instead of Mary, Td 
have some one with meto look tome,’ ‘So,’ I said—”" 

But at this point the daisy’s head had been all 
nibbled away and a new one had to be selected. Per- 
haps it was this operation that made him pause a full 
minute before he finished iis speech However, firat 
clearing his voice, he began again : 

“TI aaid, ‘ There isn’t any use deceiving yourself. 
You know what my mind’s on, for ahe doea know, 
Hel. This week back, since he,” nodding his head in 
the direction of Darraghstown, “ got so bad; and then 
—— Well, said she, ‘do you think you could turn 
[convert] her?’ ‘I never asked her, satd I; and Hel, 
I never will,” 

Helena locked at him with eyes that spoke only of 
dumb, loving trustfalness, She hardly understood the 
drift of what he had been saying. She could appre- 
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ciate his magnanimity, bat was far from conceiving 
its extent. She knew nothing of the intense religious 
feeling of the woman who, next te her now, had the 
beat night to him. Hel’s own religion had aa little 
meaning to her as the faded crest and motto or empty 
title of her family, which she hated and felt in a way 
ashamed of, just as the boys did. And she, too, was 
beginning, Lke them, to feel a hungry desire to be 
away from where their barren distinction only served 
to bring on them 2 galling uctoriety. She had so keen 
an inatinctive sense of her incongruous position, that 
whenever she met any well-dressed people, or car- 
nigges, on the road, her first impulse was to conceal 
herself The comments which she felt they must 
make were unbearable, even in her own imagination. 
To live aa much cut of sight as possible, to aveid every 
one, had become ber practice ; and since Devereux had 
falien in her path this had seemed easy and pleasant, 
and all difficulties and troubles bad come to an end. 
She never thought of the future. That care waa left 
to him, and Helena, fearless and sturdy to all besides, 
was Dhant as a reed in hia hands. 

“There's Satterthwaite—look !” called Isi excitedly. 
“ There, he’s riding up to the house.” 

They could see the black horse and his rider ap- 
proach the house at a rapid trot; then, after a mo- 
ment's parley with the servant, the animal was turned 
and urged at a gallop acroas the fields in their direc- 
tion. 

Devereux sat upright, and began to whistle care- 
leasly. Helena looked a little downcast; perhaps the 
remembrance of Satterthwaithe'’s pretty little book, and 
the undeserved ill-treatment if had met with at her 
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hands, pricked her conscience somewhat. She had 
hurled it under her bed the evening of the wedding at 
Knock of tha Geen, where it tay, crushed and duaty, 
along with a heap of rubbish, the accumulation of 
years. Isi, who liked the friendly Enghshman, got up 
and walked fo meet him. 

Satterthwaite was not long reaching the trio. The — 
black horse took great bounds throug) the prass, and, 
panting and foam-flecked, drew up a few paces off, 
Devereux had msen, and was standing near. Sat- 
terthwalte stepped forward to Helens, and with a 
frank, pleasant smue, held out his hand. She took it 
in a hesitating sort of way, and without looking at 
him; she glanced instead to Devereux, just as her 
brother, when in doubt, sought her eye. 

“How are you, Mr. Satterthwaite? We were 
waiting for you,” said the young farmer heartily. 
“Freney's not been out these two days, so he will be 
as fresh ag a daisy.” 

“Indeed! My horse is net too hard- worked 
aither,” replied Satterthwaite. “We can try them at 
the hurdle if you ike. What do you think of him ?” 
sald he, turning to Helena. “Don't you think he 
would suit you nicely? He is as gentile as possible; 
my cousins have ridden him.” . 

Helena smiled; but she would not look at thea 
horse, scarcely at ita owner, who was walking along 
beside her. Satterthwaite was puzzled by the change 
in her demeanour, and was half inclined, in his mag- 
culine vanity, to attribute it to coguetry. He caught 
a glance or two that was intended for Jim—who 
marched along -atolidly with Isi, far more occupied 
with the points of the horse than anything elze——and 
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began to put Hel down in his own mind for an arrant 
littie firt. He thought of the day in the wood, and 
her amiles and unembarrassed talk; and now, because 
this handsome lout of bers waa with them, she could 
not pare him ever a look. He made an inward vow 
to drag an anawer out of her. 

*You have not told me how you liked the Little 
Shakespeare, Miss Ferrard; which of the plays have 
you been reading?” A sudden glance, quickly followed 
by a hot flush, ensued upon this. He went on: “My 
favourite is ‘The Tempest, I think you spoke of 
‘Midsummer Nirht’s Dream.” Did you not ?” 

“T had no time to—to——” Helena felt really 
gulty. “TI must send you back the book,” 

“T wish,” said he, walking a little closer to her, 
and pulling his four-focted companion with a sudden 
awkward lurch after him, “you would do me the 
favour to keep 1t-—do, please. I have a couple more 
of them, and it is a handy little thing to carry about,” 

Hel, who had a strong auspicion that the back! of 
the “handy littie thing” was broken, looked confused, 
while relieved. | 

“T will, thank you,” she managed to aay. | 

By this time they had reached the paddawek, A 
hurdle waa erected in the middle of it, and Devereux 
and Isi hastened to bring out the young colt, Helena 
and Satterthwaite remained together. She waa look- 
ing admiringly at the horse, which stood obediently 
beside him. 

“He is handsome!” she said at last, and, stretch- 
ing ont her hand, she sircked Auater's forehead gently. 

“T have a aide-saddle at Rossiyne,’ said Satter- 
thwaite, feeling encouraged; “and I should so much 
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like you to try the horse. I know you ride. Will 
ou?” 

, Helena’sa eyes sparkled with delicht, and she looked 

up into his with unfeigned pleasure. 

“T will,” said she enthusiasticaliy. “I do like if.” 

Then the others came up, and with them Freney, 
bridled and saddled, and evidently full of spirits, toss- 
img his head and snufing. Satterthwaite ran his eye | 
over him with a satisfied air that did not escape 
young Devereux. 

“Yea, Mr. Satterthwaite,” said he; “but you wait 
till Freney’s as old as your horse, and he'll Iook aa 
well; he isn’t got up quite such a dandy either.” 

This was true, for the black horse was shining 
fresh from the hands of his careful groom, whereas 
Freney bad been merely rubbed down with a wisp of 
atta. 

“Will you try a jump with me?” said Devereux. 
“Or I will giva him a trot round first, to take the 
impadence out of him,” 

As he spoke he laid his hand on the pommel and 
sprang into the saddle—an old, worn-out thing, pieced 
and stitched in ever so many places. That he was a 
practised rider could be seen at once from his Centaur- 
like poise. He had thrown off his hat, and with his 
yellow curly head, and broad-shouldered, handsome, 
shapely form, looked like a picture in the sunlight. 
Natterthwaite glanced from him toe Miss Ferrard, and 
saw that her eyes were following his every movement. 
with something more than admiration. He felt, with- 
out knowing it almost, some dull sense of discomfort. 
The ieaps and curvetings of the wild creature, chafing 
at the restraint of the heavy bit, feeling all the odious 
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weight upon hie back and debating how it were beat 
to get md of it, were delightful to Helena. She 
tarned her back on Satterthwaite, and enconraged 
Devereux at the pitch of her voice. 

“Take the gate, Jim!” she cried excitedly. “ Over 
with bim !” 

“ No, not yet,” he replied. Then, after a tum or 
two, he rode up to them. 

“ Let me up, Jim—do !” begged Iai 

“No; Pm to ride him!” said hia sister, imperiously, 

“What!” cried Satterthwaite. “Ride on that 
saddie, Miss Ferrand! How can you venture——" 

Devereux: was off, and seizing her, swung her 
lightiy up. How she fixed herself in the eld saddle 
he could not tell; but there she was, sitting up 
straight and to all appearance quite comfortably. 

“Give me the whip~~oh, Jim, do!” She stooped 
over pleadingly. 

“Not a whip; I don’t want an ingueat on you.” 

She pouted, and shortening up the rein, dealt the 
celt a slap on the neck that atarted him at a wild 
galiop down the field. Satterthwaite with difficulty 
repressed a cry of alarm, but the young farmer and 
Isi burst out laughing when they saw first her bat and 
veil, then her comb, fall to the ground, and, Jast of all, 
her long twisted hair all fly in & loose cloud on her 
shoulders. She galloped up and jumped off, without 
waiting for the sid proffered by Satterthwaite. Her 
eyes were dilated and sparkling, and a rose-flush 
lighted up her fase. - 

“Tm shaken to pieces,” she panted. “Isi, coma 
and look for my comb, Now mind, Jim, when I’va 
tied up my hair I'm going to jump the hurdis.” 
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“That you won't,” he muttered; he was angry, 
thouch proud at the same time, of Satterthwaite’s 
adinirimg glances, and be thought the girl's wild spirits, 
innocent and spontaneous though they were, out of 
place. He mounted the colt and rode away; slowly 
Satterthwaite followed, leading his horsa stil], to 
aid in the search for Misa Ferrard’s missing gear. 
Presently it was found, and Hel twisted up her long 
glossy hair in two tails and fastened it in. 

" hide Auster instead,” said Satterthwaite coaxingly. 
“Do, please, try him; he is as gentle as a lamb, I 
assure you.” 

She cast a doubtful look at her lover, who seamed 
to be sulkily contemplating the hurdle, then at the 
tempfer beside her. Satterthwaite read eonsent in 
her eyes before she spoke, and in a minute he had 
_ lifted her up, and was placing the reins in her hand, 
He led the horse forward a little, then handing her 
the whip, let go his held of the bridle. She rode 
straight over to Devereux who said something to her 
mm @ low votce that made her hang her head. She took 
two turns round the field, then back te Satterthwaite. 

“I will get down, please,” said she coldly. 

“Doesn't he go nicely 7” said he-—he was eager to 
hear her praise his horse; “don’t you find him PAS 
to tide.” 

" Yas, very—-very nice,” she answered constrained]y ; 
Satterthwaite waa in the act of lifting her down as she 
aeid this. He held her for an instant in his crasp, and 
leaning forward, said looking into her eyes as he did so: 

“Would you like to ride him always, to own him ? 
tell me.” 

But Helena, with a lithe movement, slipped away 

a A 
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without answering, and as if afraid to remain or to 
trust herself longer, ran across the field to where Jim 
was. Perhaps this girl, who was as unsophisticated as 
a savage, and as truthful as only women of the very 
highest. and most cultured stamp are or can be, did 
not understand hia meaning. The Perrys would not 
have been in the least puzzled by it. 

Satterthwaite sprang into the saddle and was after 
her directly. 

“Come and leap the hurdle,” he cried to Devereux. 
He was eager for the contest, and with Helena there 
to look on and act as umpire, felt himself capable of 
putting Auster at the aide of a house. Devereux too 
was excited and disputatious. He had got the ad- 
yantage over Satterthwaite; the position was his 
beforehand—to keep it was now hia care; and this 
rich, elegant, well-dressed Englishman, with his glossy 
prancing horse, was no mean rival. 

“Tl go first,” shouted Satterthwaite, moving down 
the field ao as to give himself a run. Auster cleared 
the hurdle like a bird. Hel, who was standing well 
away on one side, clapped her hands with entnusiasm. 
Then it was Devereux’s turn, and he too did well. 

“ Jim, Jim |\—let me try; do!” she cried; “I wont 
fall off, you'll see.” 

“Not he said groffly. “ You couldn’t jump with- 
out the crutches.” 

“Let me send up to Rosslyne for the side-saddle, 
Do, Mise Ferrard:” pleaded Satterthwaite; “TU be 
back with it in half an hour.” 

Sha would have liked dearly to give the permission. 
And it was with her eyes fixed on Devereux’s face that 
she answered no, 
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Satterthwaite saw this, and it nerved him to 
further effort, “I will go for it without your 
leave,” he said; “Itknow you would like it, and 
why should you not? You are free to do what 
you like ?” 

This last sentence was mora a question than a 
statement, and was uttered stooping down almost to 
her face, He began to turn the horse's head to go, 
but she said imperiously : 

“Tyon't, Mr. Satterthwaite. I will not mde your 
horse.” Then she called to Devereux: “The hurdle is 
too low—take him at the gate.” 

The gate waa a rickety old atructure, with a hollow 
filled with mud on the other side. A aoft fall if the 
animal did not leap far enough. Saetterthwaite, who 
was feverishiy excited now, sent his horse at it, and 
cleared the whole thing with a lesp wide enough to 
have taken lim across the Rack. Devereux followed, 
the colt jumped short, and slipping im the mud fel 
heavily with his rider. Jim uttered a cry—moved 
purely, he said afterwards, by terror for his horse; but 
Satterthwaite never heard it in the agonised shriek 
that burst from Helena. In a moment, before he could 
dismount, she had flung herself over the gate and was 
dragging the luckless rider from the confused heap m 
the hollow, 

“Oh, Jim, Jim!” she wailed pitifully; “are you 
hut? Ob! say you're not !” 

Isi lent his aid, and Satterthwaite, and the fallen 
haro was a00n upon his legs) Except for a shake, and 
a good deal of mud, he was none the worse. Then 
the colt was pulled on his feet-—he too had escaped 
with a dirty coat; and Devereuz, sitting on the ditch 
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side rubbing his pate, felt bound to make some 
acknowledgement for their tronble. | 

*¥ou thought I was initled, eh ?" said he, addressing 
Helena, who with white face and lips was trying to 
laugh as she supported herself against the gate. 
Satterth waite was watching her with a feeling that was 
eradually deepening inta despair. She did not answer, 
but raising her head a little looked at Jim with her 
splendid eyes. 

The otber man turned away, and bean to tighten 
the straps of his stirrups. He would go home straicht, 
he thought; thea sooner the better. Then the pate 
was opened; Isi took the colt, and led him on in 
front; Helena and Devereux walked tocether: Satter- 
thwaite followed, walking along beside his horse. 
Everything looked different to lim now, the warm 
spring air had become choking and oppressive, the 
stableyard was an ill-kept, offensive den, and the 
dreary, tumble-down oid house had suddenly lost 
all ita charm, He could see the mountains through 
an opeiog in the trees; and a sudden whim took 
him to go away and ride to Kilnacronan, a village 
perched on the aide of the hills, just to paas the 
day, and to get off out of sight of them, and try to 
reason himself out of the depression that had grown 
upon him. So he mounted and rode out past the 
kitchen door without even looking for hia com- 
panions. He had not got far when a shout came 

“Mr. Satterthwaite, don’t go! Please wait!” It 
was Devereux; he ran after him and besought him to 
Gone 11. 


“Oh no! No, thank you!” he replied. “I should 
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be only in the way,” he added bitterly to himself; “I 
have been for a long time.” 

«Do come in, sr—if oniy for a moment,” went on 
Devereux, locking up to hin 

Satterthwaite could discern nothing of exulfation or 
triumph in his rival’s eyes, Aud the thought flashed 
upon him that after all, since he was beaten in the 
game, he had better resign his part with a good grace. 
So hea consented; and they entered the farm-kitchen. 
Misa Ferrard was sitting in the window, apparently 
quite at home. 

“Qh, we were afraid you hed gone.” Her eyes 
most his perfectly unconcernedly. He was astonished. 

“Thank you! 1 was about to go, I thought he 
might like to rest after bis fall, you know.” 

*Oh, that was nothing. I was frightened though, 
you know,” she added candidly. “I think you were 
too—you are paler,” 

Then Devereux ordered the servant to get something 
to eat. A great piece of cold beef and bread and 
butter were produced; and the Ferrards and their host 
did justice to their repast. Satterthwaite drank some 
whisky, but would eat nothing, Helena talked to 
Devereux, and laughed over the performances of the 
animals, | 

“I hke Freney best, Jim. I can stick tighter in 
the old suddla—yours is too new and slippery,” she 
sald, turning to Satterth waite. 

He assented mutely, and sat watching her face with 
a bitter longing. She was sitting in half shadow, for 
the kitchen window was choked with flowera and bird- 
ceges, and the panes were thick old glass that let in 
bat 4 greenish, faint light, The projecting black 
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chimney of the fireplace obscured the place too, and 
Helena was sitting factng it, The reflection of the few 
red embers in the grate ghatened in her deep, soft eyes, 
and Hebted up the black shining coils of hair ghe had 
carelessly twisted up in her comb. Devereux’s hand- 
some head looked bke a pale cameo beside her. 

“They are a well-matched couple, so far as beauty 
goes,” thourht Satterthwaite unwillingly ; “she idolises 
him; and pride alonsa ought to make him pood to her. 
Maybe my friend ts mght; and it igs wrong as well as 
useless to interfere between them. And yet he is only 
a farmer, and she a nobleman’s dauchter, and beautiful 
as tin angel! How she locked that time on the horse's 
back !" He leaned his head on his hand for a minute 
in a ft of half-angry impatience. It seemed aso foolish 
-—so unnatural that things should be allowed to go on 
in this way. He had wealth and position to offer her 
—tierely what was her due and right in the world; 
and was the girl to condemn herself to such a life as 
this mere boor could give her because an unlucky 
accident had determined his precedence in the field? 
He felt half inclined to restat, to make some freah 
effort. Something ought to be done to save Misa 
Ferrard from herself, Then he looked up again. 
There was Helena talking away in a low, sweet voice, 
' and iooking and smiling into her lover's eyes. It was 
beyond bearing; and Satterthweite pretended he had 
forgotten something that had to be posted, and tora off 
et a fierce gallop that soon left Darraghmore far behind 
him. ) 


They hardly acticed his departure. Isi started on 
a reinble through the old house, and left Helena and 
Devereux sitting together in the kitchen. They did 
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not lack for material for conversation—the doings and 
prospects of the colt occupied them both fully, and 
invidious comparigona were instituted between him 
and Satterthwaite's beautiful horse. This bad lasted 
neatly an hour when the servant Biddy came running 
in breathless, and called to Helena: 

“Miss, Davy’s outside—-Duty Davy, ye know! 
Cawth has sent him everywhere looking for ye. The 
lord’s had another stroke, and ye're to go home af 
wanat.” 

Helena leaped up with an inarticnlate cry and 
seized her hat. 

“Tsi, Isi!” she shrieked; but Isi was too far off to 
hear. “dim, send him home after me. by the nver 
road.” 

Then away she ran as fast as her feet would carry 
her, acroas the pastures, She hed not got far after 
receiving Dirty Davy’s message when she was over- 
taken by Isi Jim had found and despatched him 
aftar her almost immediately, and she had barely 
reached the river bank when he came up with her, 
breathless and panting. 

“Oh Isi, lat!” she cried, “let us run, it will take 
us so long to get back.” 

“Jim told me he’d come down to-morrow night ; 
he can’t to-night for he haa to go up home.” 

“Very well,” ashe replied. 

“ And he told me to remind you about Rusty. What 
am [ to do?” 

“Do you or Davy ahoot him, or drown him over 
the bridge when we get in,” anid Helena, casting 4 sad 
look at her favourite, who was trotting along beside her, 
his long thin red tongue hanging penduloualy from his 
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mouth, and his brown eyes seeking her face for cuid- 
ance at every turn of the path. 

Hel paid him scant attention, though at any other 
time such an occurrence would have cailed forth a 
burst of grief. She strained every nerve to reach home 
as quickly as possible, and a wild terror leat all should 
be over with her father ere she reached him lent her 
additional energy. 

At last the bridge was reached. They crossed the 
piece of waste ground and again climbed down the bank 
behind the parish priest's house. A few momenta’ 
splashing amovg the mud and stones brought them to 
the Mill-house garden. Isi leaped up first and dragged 
Helena, who was by this time utterly exhausted, after 
him 

Cawth was standing at the back door watching for 
them. 

“ Braton’s hera—I thocht ye'd never come——he can 
dae naething for him. Sse just come nicht in.” 

He was alive at least, and Helena breathed freely 
again. She pushed past Cawth and went into the 
house. 

A week passed without any change for better or 
worse in Lord: Darraghmore's condition. Satterthwaite 
called every day at the Mill-house door to inquire for 
him; he saw no one but Cawth, whom even golden 
bribes could not seduce inte civility, not to speak of 
communicativenesa. He rode up to Buons Vista one 
day, feeling more than usually exercised on Helens‘s 
account, to inquire from Mrs. Really if she had 
gone a6 she intended to visit Helens. Tha servant 
told him that Mx. Really hed driven cut some 
twenty iminntes before to Rosalyne to visit himself, 
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He rode away as fast aa poasible to try and over- 
take her. 

Max, the brown pony, must have bean in good order 
that day, for Batterthwaite ofly came up with Mrs. Realiy 
aq she drove up the approach to his own hall-door. 

"How do you dof” she cred back to him; “we 
were playing at hide-and-seek, it seems. I am lucky 
to find you, even though you are out,” 

Then they followed the course of the sweep, Mra. 
Really uttering ejaculations of surprise and admiration 
at the changa and improvements she saw. Her clear 
sharp tones rang above the noise of the wheels and the 
horses’ feet, She seemed to be as usual, bright and in 
good spirits ; and Satterthwaite, who had been somewhat 
dull of late, felt invigorated by the mere seeing and 
hearing her, She was delighted with the place, which 
was looking its best that day. The large bay-windows 
of the house were open, and under their coloured awn- 
ings there was a vision of cool shadow perfumed by the 
rich-coloured flowers of tha majolica boxes and the 
parterres of the pleasure-grounds. The woods in all 
the lovely richness of their May foliage resounded with 
the voices of the birds. The undergrowth and brambles 
ware gone, and here and thera an opening made, ao that 
through the long aisles of the beeches and firs you got 
a distant view of the Rack valley winding towards the 
mountains, 

“it a paradise 1” almost sereamed Mrs. Really aa 
she drew up before the hall-door. 

“Glad you like it,” said ita owner, flinging his rein 
fo @ groom and hastening to help her out. “Come in 
for a few minutes, then I will] taka you all round.” _ 

They went into the one sitting-room——the library ; 
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ahe cast an appreciating glance about her before she sat 
‘down in the low chair which he placed for her in the 
side window. 

“Pah! smoke!” she said, curling up her nose; 
“what a desecration! You men respect nothing. Oh! 
what a lovely : 

Her eyes had caught the sloping garden beneath. 
At the other side of the pond, which Jay in clear shadow, 
was @ proup of beautiful trees ; a horse-chestnut im full 
bloom, covered with superb apikes, which locked like 
snow against the dark back-ground of a copper-beech, 
whose leaves were fast Tipening to a rich brown. Farther 
back a laburnum, like a gold cascade, dripped brilliant 
flowerets on the grass. Some of the chestnut blossoms 
had fallen, and floated on the water, quivering aa did the 
shadowed trunk in ita glassy depths. 

“Fancy Perry wanting me to drain that pond, and 
recommending the slope for potatoes.” 

“ Like him!” said Mrs. Really, with a chuckle ; “ has 
he seen it since you got it In such order?” 

“Oh yes |” replied Satterthwaite. “He waa here a 
week or So aga.” 

He glanced around with an involuntary smile at 
the recollection of Perry’a performance on that day. 

“Ton't he a savage, that character? Anything of 
this sort,” nodding towards the garden, “is sannply 
incomprehensible to these people. If he saw it im 
England he would edmire it and talk about it, but the 
idea of having such things here would seem ridiculous 
to him, I can't understand it. They know what is 
nice; they can appreciate it thoroughly, but they would 
never imitate it or dream of having it for themselves. 
They want example, you know. This is the consequence 
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of their being left to themaelvea, of abaentesism ; society 
1s disintegrated—disorganised. Look how the Perrys 
dress; if Lady Comerford were to come here now and 
again and invite them to an annual ball, give them a 
glimpsa of civilisation, the creatures would have some 
respect for themselves, and conform to modern ideas a 
little more than they do.” 

“ Well,” said Satterthwaite, “I waa going to say they 
are to be pitied; but they at least do not know what 
they lose, What I cannot anderstand is that their 
manners ate so utterly vulgar. Why should that be? 
Perry is not a Chesterfield, and Mrs. Perry’s comport- 
ment leaves much to be desired ; but the girls are much 
worse than both,” 

“You are right, Mr. Satterthwaite; and the rising 
generation of Roman Catholica all over the country are 
infinitely less tolerable than their parents. J will prove 
to you the reason, taking this one place for a type of 
the rest. The Misses Perry, the Hollahans, Miaa Fair, 
and some others of the same social class were all edu- 
cated at the same convent-school, and with them the 
farmers daughters, the shopkeepers and petty traders 
of the district, in fact the two inferior social grades. 
You can imagine how that amalgumation would result. 
The inferior class, because it predominated numerically, 
uupreased its stamp upon the others. If you were to 
talk to Devereux’ sister, or any of tha shopkeepers” 
girls in the town, you would find them precisely tha 
same as the Perrys, There is a distinction, but not a 
fittle of difference batween the various classes of Roman 
Catholics, Professionals and traders are all the same 
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“Roman Catholic society is new; tf must be new, 
for they have only legally existed, so to say, very 
recently, And since you say the disestablishment re- 
moved a meaus of culture from them, you ought not to 
be too hard upon their shortcomings.” 

“Bah! I’m not. It's their conceit with themselves 
that I mdicule. They shut their eyes to everything 
that is wathetic, that is intellectual Look at their 
fares: infallibility is written all over them. If they 
can play or sing so as to torture every one within ear- 
shot, they are ‘highly educated ;’ if they lave a draw- 
ing-room, or two or three, crammed full of looking-glass 
ahd gilding—eatch them with pictures or books in 
their possession !-—they are elegance itself; and if 
they have been presented and have furnished the 
Castle with matter for’ ridicule and laughter for « 
seaaon, they are fit to adorn the peerage forthwith, I 
give them all credit for their good intentions; ead, 
considering the means at their disposal and the draw- 
backs that they labour under, they have already 
secomplished a good deal.” 

“ Assuming that the Protestanta in thia country are 
the exclusive possessors of culture, refinement, etc., do 
you not think the ecclesiastical prohibition and dis- 
couragement of social intercourse has bad 4 certain 
affect in checking the downward progresa of clasa- 
: an 

“Well, isn't that what I told you before? The 
disestablishment threw the Protestant party on ite own 
resources. They gathered themselves together, and of 
course the sarrow, anti-liberal section in it, finding the 
spirit of the hour in accordance with end ready to lend 
iteelf to their views, showed a hoatile front to the 
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Romen Cathchtes, whose leaders in turn were not slow 
to seize their opportunity, and, as you know, have 
heen consolidating and advancing thew claims ever 
since. It will take half a century to recover the 
- ypischief of that measure.” 

“T still believe you are mistaken—-you must be! 
How could an Act, proclaimed Just and necessary by 
the whele world, have brought about a state of things 
such as you describe 2?” 

“The whole world doesn’t know [rish society or the 
peculiar condition of fhe people,” snapped Mrs. Really. 
“ This is the mischief of having philosoplers for rulers, 
They fix their eyes on a principle shinine somewhere 
in the distance, and trample over ali manner of expedi- 
encies and usefulnesses till they haul the thing down 
and make a present of it to people that never wanted 
it, and now that they have it find it no Manner of use 
or good, Lat quite the contrary.” 

“Come down into my garden—come, Alrs, Really. 
I want to talk te you about something. We'll come 
back here when you have seen the improvements J 
heave made.” 

They went out together and down the broad stepa 
of the hall-dcor. Satterthwaite felt glad to get out 
again; he wanted to speak of the Ferrards, and it 
seamed somehow easier to talk about Helena in the 
‘fresh open garden, It is possible that Mrs. Really, 
foreseeme his intention, desired to stave it off as long 
as possible, for she kept up a constant string of quee- 
tions and exclamations. 

“ Japonica——yes; but it won't flower for you till 
next apring, The plant will be all the better for it 
too, You say improvements / Yea-—I call it a neues 
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erachaffumg—a creation all over. [It is exquisite! 
The idea of thia being made out of that wild slope. 
Are those the water-lihes you spoke of, coming 
up?” | 

They were standing on the top of the terraced slope 
now, 

“Yes” sald Satterthwaite. “There are a few 
leaves of nymphea showing, but they take a good 
time to atrike. I don’t know whether or not to root 
ont thet clump of reeds. From the window it looks 
well enough, but from the seat it hides the water com- 
pletely." 

“Leave it,” said Mrs. Really ; “it would look too 
artificial without it. You see the pond is so small” 

“Yes, it is small I wish it was large enough for 
a swan: it would make a pretty sketch. Look at the 
flowers shadowed in ii.” 

The tall chestnut with its snowy armour seemed 
doubled by ita reflection in the pool They could hear 
the hum of the bees above their heads, end even on 
the ground they were busy among the fallen blossoms 
and the sticky brown sheaths of the leaves. Suddenly 
the shadow waa broken by a little water-hen, which 
ren down from beneath the trees and swam fussily 
ecross the pool to her nest among the reeds. The 
shrill cluck of the little creature broke the astillneas, 
and the shadow-tree in the water moved aa though @ 
storm were blowing. 

“You would fancy the leaves would be shaken off” 
said Mrs. Really, laughing, “Don’t disturb her f 
would rather have that than a swan.” | 

“Yea; your taste lies that way,” eaid he meaningly. 
Ho saw an opening now, and was determined to follow 
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it out. “I must say I do not agree with you. Ko, 
no-—that may be carried too far,” 

“Hum! no amount of traming, education, or care 
would make anything of that wild bird but what she 
is. She would be perfectly capable of biting the 
fingers of any one who tried it, exther.” 

All this was uttered in s tone of Lghtest persiilage 
by Mrs. Really. She had plucked a red oxlip and 
was twirling it with affected carelessness in her fingers, 
watching Satterthwaite with eyes that shone lke 
topazes beneath their drooped lids. 

He had done nothing since but think of Helena; and, 
notwithstanding what he bad seen that day at Darragh- 
more, felt impelled to make one iore effort. He 
persuaded himself that her emotion was natural The 
outcome of mere nervousness. She had some affection 
for Devereux, that was perhaps excusable, natural, 
considering how much they had been thrown together. 
But it seemed to him impossible and wrong that such 
a union could take place. And now he had a wild 
hope of being able to enlist Mrs. Really on his side, 
It was a last chance; but drowning men catch at 
straws, and thongh he had a half-perception that this 
waa but a straw, he intended to try it. 

They were paasing by a little rustic seat and he 
stopped, and turning, ao as to face her, leaned beth 
hands behind him on the rail and said : 

“How ia Lord Darraghmore to-day? I could nov 
make up my mind to face that hag again She looks 
aa if ahe thought I was coming to ateal comething, and 
I want so much to see Miss Ferrard.” 

_ “TI don’t think you will see her again,’ ‘replied Mrs, 
Really in a measured cold voice, and taking no notice 
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of his start of surprise. “ Doctor Bruton says the old 
man cannot last more than twenty-four hours now. I 
cannot do anything for them, I went, of course, and 
saw Helena, who seems to be nursing him most de- 
yotedly. Poor child! how pale and worn she looked! 
but there is nothing to be done” 

“Not now,’ said Satterthwaite, almost irritably. 
"T mean, When he is dead.” 

“JT may be wrong, but I beheve that the very day 
the old man is buried will aea Hel and Devereux on 
their way to Canada.” And as Mrs. Keally finished 
this she raised her eyelids and looked straight into 
Satterthwaite's as if defying him. 

“Mrs. Really,” said he, driven to bay at last, and 
desperate, “I do net think Devereux a suitable match 
for Misa Ferrard. I think that girl is fully capable of 
filling the place in society her birth and beauty entitle 
her to; and - 

“And you propose to take this msk, this charge 
upon yourself.” She finished his sentence for him. 
“No, uo, Mr. Satterthwaite, [ think too much of you 
and of her to stand idty by and sea such a folly per- 
petrated, You do not know the Ferrards. They are 
not in their present position for nothing, believe me; 
they have fallen by their own fault. People are like 
water, they find their own level sooner or later in this 
world ; and if you, my dear sir, were to interfere here 
between this girl and her lover, you would rue it, and 
Helena too, the longest day you lived. You talk of 
educating her, Not a Ferrard that ever lived was 
susceptible of education. They are splendid animals; 
make excellent soldiers, as I have seen, but that is all 
Believe:me, Mr. Satterthwaite, Helena ig utterly de- 
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void of intellect. Energy and will she has plenty 
of like the rest, and Devereux has almost civilised 
her, but ‘so far, and no farther” You could no more 
tame her permanently than you could a gipsy: take 
my word for it, and do not wreck your Life and hers in 
a fruitless attempt.” 

“You ought to know them; still " He turned 
away his head with a determined movement. : 

She Icoked at his downcast face with a glance that 
was half pitying, half admiring. 

‘<Convince a man against his will, he’s of the 
same opinion still;’ is that it? Well, 1 lke your 
spirit, She is dazzled a litle by your superior appeéar- 
ance, your beautiful house, ete.; but tell me, da you 
think Hel Ferrard, aa she is at this moment, could 
ever move in your circle in London? could you pre- 
sent her to the women of your acquaintance? No, 
Mr. Satterthwaite, do not wrong yourself and her; 
don’t spoil her Lbfe—and she has longer to live than 
you-—leave her to Devereux. She is his first love and 
he hers. She is a woman and weak, and your refine- 
ment and superiority may have momentarily caught 
her eye. Perhaps, like all daughters of Eve, ahe is a 
coquette. She is beautiful, and she may have thrown 
you some crumbs of encouragement; but, Mr. Satter- 
thwaite, you are pot what I take you to be if you 
prove yourself now a blind egotist, if you step between 
these two young creatures.” 

He did not hear what she was saying. He waa 
plunged m deep thought, and with a pale face walked 
along beside her. He had never fully realised the 
position until now, and certainly Mrs. Really had in 
mo way beaten about the bush in placing the affair 
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before him, She was sincere; that he could not refuse 
to believe. The whole expression of her face had 
changed ; the tones of her voice were different, and ho 
began to feel a atrange, and to bim novel, sensation of 
self-doubt and distruat. What if he should have been 
wrong after all? If, instead of Helena’s good and 
advancement, he had been seeking his own pratifica- 
tion?” Had he not acted treacherously to Devereux ? 
mere farm lout, boorish rustic as he might be, he was 
yet a man, and the girl waa his promised wife long 
before he, an interloper, had appeared in the field 
at all Mrs. Really’s keen tongue seemed to have 
stripped every fibre and laid bare every nerve of the 
affair in glaring black and white. She almost accused 
him in plain language of seducing Helena’s affections 
wilfully from her betrothed husband. She was a wild 
creature, no doubt; but what other than a pure object 
could thia woman have in appealing to him against 
himself aa she had done ? 

Tney walked back to the house in silence, and re- 
entered the library. Mrs, Really sat down and looked 
at the well-filled bock-shelves, the pictures and china, 
and the open plano. 

“Tha idea of wanting to add Hel te this collection 1” 
said she to herself; “J could never allow such a thing! 
The idea of that wild bird beating her wings in auch 4 
gilt cage” 

«The dining-room is not carpeted yet, and I have 
not decided whether to use the drawing-room ag a 
billigrd-room or not,” said Satterthwaite, forcing him- 
self to speak in hie customary cheerful, sonorous voice 
again, He wished now that his visitor would leare 
him,’ He wanted to be alone with his thoughts, and 
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Mrs. Really’s talk somehow began to pall upon him. 
He wanted to think over all she had baen saying, 
to debate what he was ta do, Helena waa not to be 
given up so easily. And he felt a dull sense of dis- 
comfort and discontent. However, he exerted himself 
te the utmost to entertain his guest, | 

« This ia the room of all the honse to live in,” said 
she; “I like your pictures. That is a good Cenci ; 
whet a difheult expression it is to catch—that of the 
mouth, I mean, i have only one or two pictures. My 
husband bought me ali those engravings you saw, while 
I was away at Buxton, for my neuralgia, and there the 
things were hanging when I came back. He wanted 
to surprise me—" 

“Look at this, please,” said Satterthwaite walking 
over fo the window with a small painting, done on a 
piece of board, in his hands. She rose, and placing 
herself in the proper light, looked at it long and 
earnestly, 

It was a study of an Hungarian peasant sir A 
singularly wild, beautiful face, sibyl-like and weird, 
with great termfied blue eyes, Dark curls were blown 
sideways, and floated like a veil from her head. The 
soit-kpped but determined mouth seemed parting for 
apeech. It was not a child's face, ncither was it a 
woman's. And yet it had a fire and character of its 
own—one of those unforgetable expressions that, when 
& Teal painter catches and fixes it, lives longer in our 
memories than the mere living face. 

“ Dear! how like,” she cried, “ it is-———” 

“ Yes, is it not? The brow here is narrower though, 
than Helen ” Satterthwaita stopped suddenly, and 
Placing the little picture—it was not more than a foot 
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equare—on o velvet bracket, near the window, stood 
back and scrutinised it searchingiy. After a momemt 
or two he seated himself opposite to her, and in a 
business-like indifferent tone asked : 

“Where will Devereux get the money to take them 
to Canada, and to establish them there?” 

“He has some money of course—people like him 
have always money. I should not be surprised if he 
had five or six hundred of his own; that is, provided 
his father allows him to keep the farm produce ; if it 
is otherwise [ cannot tell.” 

Satterthwaite stared thoughtfully ont of the window, 
pulling the end of his moustache. 

*T never asked you to take anything. I insist you 
do not go until I get you something.” 

Mrs. Really had risen and asked for her carmage. 
He rang the bell hurriedly. 

“No, po! IT eahall be back to lunch Now, Mr. 
satterthwaite, when are you to be in Darraghsiown 
again? I hope,” she added, “that you will think 
serioualy of what I said. Don’t think me imper- 
tinent or interfering, pray. I know I am incurring a 
risk.” 

She was going down the steps now. Satterthwaite 
handed her the reins, and shook hands with her cor 
dially, ignormg her last speech save for a smile, Then 
she shook the reins, and the pony atarted off down the 
eweep, Satterthwaite remained standing on his hall- 
door steps, and watched the littla phaeton circle the 
lawn among the trees. The crackling of the gravel 
ceased at last, the gate swung too with a crash behind 
it. Fors few momenta he could hear the trot of the 
pony going down the lane. Then all was still again: 
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the cawiny of the rooks and the soft murmur of the 
young leaves alone disturbed the stiliness of the sweet 
spring day. 

He remained still for a few minutes, then walked 
absently into the wood by the path that skirted the 
pleasure-ground ; it was the same route that he had 
come with the Ferrards the day they were shooting m 
the wood, and Satterthwaite becan to pace it up and 
down moodily. He never dreamed he could have felt 
anything of the kind so much; and he could not 
explain to himself how the feeling had grown upon 
bim, He remembered the firat time he saw Helana, 
in the Perrys’ house; he had bean interested in her, of 
course; who would not have been? Then the day 
they met at Darraghmore, and explored the old house 
together. So far from encouraging, she had avoided 
him; certainly he hed no complaint egamnst the girl on 
that score, ‘Then came the day in the woods, That 
handsome Devereux had had the start of him—that 
was all, be told himself, gnawing ius moustache, But 
the fellow had his rightstoo; and even if Helena were 
incined—* inclined to,” he repeated, with a bitter laugh, 
“after what I saw that day at Darraghmore? No! ahe 
idolises him. If she consented to marry me, it will 
be, as my friend hints, for my house and horses. 
No, no! Devereux ia her first love, and he his. Pm 
a fool!” 

He hed leaned his back against a pine-tree, and 
wes looking up a long green aisle in the woods, A 
pcanted wind swept lightly down the long open, shak- 
ing the catkins of the pines and rudely kissing the 
wood-primroses. The honey sweet of the furze blossoms 
on the mountains hung upon it yet, and Satterthwaite 
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removed his hat and lef it play upon his burning fore- 
heat; for a minute only; then he turned towards the 
house, walking quickly. 

“Tll go back to London,” said he to himself; 
“ things here are sufficiently in train for me to leave 
them for a month or so; and first to see what I can 
do for my friends at Darraghmore.” 

He went into the library, and unlocking bis desk, 
spent a few minutes searching among his papers, Then 
he came out with his whip in his hand, and shouted an 
order to a man who was raking the gravel before the 
coach-house duor. In a few minutes Black Auster, 
saddled and bridied, was led round; his master mounted 
and rode away. 

It was between three and four in the afternoon. 
The trees bevan to throw long shadows across the 
dusty road, and the distant Galtees lay bathed in a 
pale gold colour, as Mr, Satterthwaite trotted his black 
horse up to the old entrance of Darraghmore. The 
grass on the deserted drive was rank and long, and 
tall nettles and docks were springing up at the side; 
the cows were browsing almost knee-deep in the rich 
pasture ; end young Devereux their owner, sittimg on 
a broken granite pillar by the edge of the old steps, 
was engaged in mending a whip, the leather of which 
was all unplaited. He had thrown off his coat for 
coolness’ sake, and, tired after a morning’s hard work 
with his colt, was now taking his ease, He did not 
see the approaching equestrian until he was close upon 
him, for the horse’s hoofs made hardly any sound in 
the soft grasa. 

“Good-day, Mr. Deveroux(” said Satterthwaite, 
pulling up. “ You are surprised to aee me. I shan't 
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keep you long, though, You were telling me you in- 
tended selling your colt, eh?” 

Devereaux opened his blue eyes, and looked at him 
in astonishment, and a crowd of fancies rushed into his 
brain, crowding on top of each other. The colt had 
been a sore thought to him for some time back. How 
was he to go to Canada without disposing of it In soma 
way f He couid leave him, like the rest of the stock 
and chattela—the cows and pigs, and the well-stocked 
dairy; but it was a hard thing for him, when he had 
reared and frained the animal, to turn his back and Jet 
some one else step in—even though it waa his own 
father——and take all the credit and gains away from 
him. To dispose of him by private sale waa not the 
thing to be done in the twinkling of an eye, and a 
couple or so of days was all the time he had now. 
Could it be that the Englishman wanted to buy him ? 
His face flushed up and he answered, stammering : 

“{—I'd sell him—-yes,” 

“Well, Mr. Devereux,” said Satterthwaite, speak- 
Ing mia dry hard voice, “ you said, if I recollect rightiy, 
that you expected to get eighty or so pounds for him 
at Ballinasloe; that’s six months off; and, taking into 
account his keep and so forth till then, will you take 
seventy-five for him now ?” | 

Satterthwaite, in his firat generous impulse, had 
intended to offer a hundred for the horse, but on 
reflection he concluded to put on at least the appear- 
. anca of driving a fair bargsin. 

“Seventy-five—lI'd have given him to you, air, for 
fifty. When will you have him sent home ?” 

“Any time,” aaid Satterthwaite absently. “This 
evening, or to-morrow—~when you like; and I will 
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leave you these notes now; I chanced to have Bank 
of England notes for the amount or near it.” 

He put his hand in his pocket as he spoke, to take 
out his pocket-book. Devereux was standing near the 
black horse’s shoulder; his eyes were turned in be- 
wilderment away towarda the open field, and the 
oblique rays of the declining sun gilded his crest of 
yellow curls like a glory, and shone in his soft blue 
eyes. Satterthwaite counted the notes mechanically, 
then handed them to the young fellow with a some- 
what dreary smile’ He was no longer at the white 
heat of self-sacrificing resolve, and Helena'’s face and 
eyes, as he saw them when he lifted her up off the 
horse, seemed to float with mocking persistency before 
his own, He held out the clean grey notes with a 
stow erudging feeling, and for a moment a terrible 
pensation of envy and disappointment, mixed with 
indignation, took possession of him, Devereux, who 
seemed too surprised even to thank him, took the 
money and began to count it slowly, reading the 
signature on each bank note and turning them over 
deliberately. 

“Well,” said Satterthwaite at last, “ia it mght 7?” 

* Yeu,” replied the young fallow, stuffing the bundle 
into his pocket. “I’m greatly obliged to you, alr. 
Tt have him up to-night to your man Jenkins, for 
I'll have & deal to do thesa next few days.” 

Thess last words were uttered rather more to him- 
self than to Satterthwaite, who was looking at him 
. an earnest abstracted sort of way, ag if he thought 

of something he would like to say, but could not. 
They remained sanding thus awkwardly together, 
neither speaking. At last Satterthwaite drew up his 
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reing to go. “Good-bye,” said he eurtly, and with 
one more glance at the young fellow, he turned his 
horse ard rode back to the gate entrance. As he took 
the course to the left, on to the Knock of the Geen, 
Road, he looked back once more at the old house of 
Darraghmore, The nettle-pgrown carriave-drive wound 
away to the front, which iay in clear gray shadow 
now, for the sun had got round to the west. The 
swallows were flying in and out the empty windows, 
and he could see the tall climbing rose, the flowers of 
which he had sided Helena to gather, The cows 
were all standing at the yard-door lowing to be milked, 
and above the deep inusical sound rose the cawing of 
the rooks im the trees. Satterthwaite drew a deep 
sigh as he looked, “One could Hve contentedly 
enough like that,” said he to himself “What can x 
man want more?” He was thinking of the man 
whom he had left standing in the field, amazed and 
happy-——not of himaelf, to whose felicity he now 
deemed an important ingredient lacking. 

He rode on between hedgerows, out of whose 
tangled green, pale stara of wild honeysuckle were 
shining, Their ethereal perfume was lost in the 
strong bitter-sweet of the hawthorn Tall dusty 
nettles bordered the ditches, and hid the fern leaves 
and one or two late-staying primroses. A little run- 
ning stream bubbled and muttered below, and from 
the distant woods came the cuckoos’ and the thrushes’ 
even-song. After a long ride he rounded the elope 
of Knock of the Geen, and a sudden whim took him 
to climb the hill and make some excuse to get sight 
of the old Deverenx. So ha passed through the white 
wooden gate, hoepitably open, and on up the rugged 
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lane between two wild hedges, where alder bloasoma 
and hawthorns, aweetbriar and wild honeysuckle 
united in one lush bouquet, and out of which the 
thrushes flew with a wild alarm note at the clatter 
of the now tired horse among the stones. At Inst 
they reached the top, and stood before the door of 
the old farmhouse. A man presented himself at 
it anddenly, calling hurriedly almost before he 
appeared : 

* Jim—is it you, Jim 7” 

“No,” replied Satterthwaite; “it is I, Mr. Satter- 
thwaite of Rosslyne; and will you he good enough 
to give my horace a drink of gruel? We is tired, and 
I have a good piece to go.” 

“Certainly, sir. Con, Con!” he called, “Come 
in, Bir, and sit down. To, Hf you please. I thought 
it was Freney’s foot, with my son from Darraghmore,” 

“Freney is not unlike my horse,” aaid Satter- 
thwaite, swinging Inmself down. “i won't go in, 
thank you. I would rather not take any whisky. 
No, much obliged. Yes, Freney’s a fine brute.” 

“Ahi” returned the farmer in an exulting tone, 
“Jim has a wonderful hand with a horse. I never 
saw anything like the way he can manage beasts. 
He'd tame anything.” 

Satterthwaite smiled bitterly at this encominm. 
“ What if I wera to tell him that his son had sold me 
the colt? That would play the deuce with his new 
project. No, no, that would not answer.” 

Then Jim's mother came out—-an amiable, mild- 
eyed womanu—pretty atill, but timid and anrious- 
loeking, and joined her entreaties to those of her 
husband. Satterthwaite refused, and mounting the 
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refreshed Auster, wished the couple a pleasant good- 
night, and hecan to redescend the hill. 

The two old people stood looking after him. 

“Do you know what,” said Devereux, turning to 
his wife, “I'd never be surprised he'd buy the coit, he 
speaks that warm about it, He's terrible rich. To 
sea the drains, and buildings, and gardens he has 
thera at Rosslyne—’tis wonderful, I’m told.” 

“Maybe he would then after all! These English 
are so rich,” 

“Ay, and don't know what ta do with it, They're 
all quara—I never met one of ‘om was lke other 
people, Lock at that jobber came here last October 
with Jim O'Brien; he'd drink straight on till he'd fall, 
an’ then to sleep with him like ea log.” 

“IT don't know but what it was a peaceabler way, 
then,’ said the wife in a dubious tone, as if not un- 
willing to allow that this especial phase of English 
“quareness” was not without its redeeming feature 
in her eyes. 

The horseman was out of aight now, so they went 
back to tha house. 

satterthwaite held his way down the lane slowly. 
The view of the valley was beautiful, The gray and 
purple of the barren tracta that alternated with the 
cheasboard-like squares of green corm and meadow on 
the mountain-side were varied bere and there bya | 
gold fleck of furze-bloom on the white wall of some 
mountaim shieling, and the river ran still and white 
between its two pebble-strewn hanks. 

Once down on the road, he took the Darraghstown 
direction at 4 quick trot; he wanted to hear how Lord 
Darraghmore was, and to see Perry on some business. 
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The demesne wall of Comerford waa soon reached, and 
in the shadow of the great overhanging chestnuts he 
alacked hia rein again. He was wondering how it 
was with Helena in the sick-room at the Mill!-house, 
“How white and worn she leoked.” Mrs. Really’s 
words that morning came back to him. Poor Hel! 
poor child! He would have given the world to have 
been able to assist and console her. Then he fell into 
a balf-melancholy reverie, and letting the reins fall on 
the horse’s neck left him to take his own way. The 
honey-laden blossoms were dropping from the boughs, 
and the road was carpeted in pink and white. The bees 
were still at work, and @ aweet drowsy hum filled the 
air. The low of the cattle acroas the Rack came over 
the open water with a distant home-like sound, and 
he could hear a girl’s fresh voice lilting some old tune 
as she returned with her milk-pails from the field. 
Little by little the sun was sinking to the western edge 
of the horizon, The tops of the treea were bathed 
yet in a@ pale gold Light A red mist was gather- 
ing round the eagle-haunted peaka of the Galtees, and 
their sharp profiles showed more and more distinct 
and black. The red deepened to crimson, then purple 
shading intoa pale yellowish mist, in which here and 
there a tiny sparklet was visible. Soon he had crossed 
the bridge and rode down to the Perrys’ door. Two 
dusky figures were standing on the pavement before 
it. Perry and old Doctor Bruton. 

“ Hillo, Mr. Satterthwaite!” cried Perry in his big 
loud voice: “how are you? Bruton, our new neigh- 
bour from Rosalyne.” 

“T am told,” began Satterthwaite, “that Lord 


Darraghmore is dying.” 
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“Sinking fast,” said the old doctor, a queer lean 
old man, with a figure and face hke the presentmenta 
of Don Quixote, dressed in an old bisck dresa-coat, and 
With a great aatin stock that came up to his chin. 
“He cannot last till morning,” 

patterthwaite cast a lingering look at the gloom; 
otd house as he turned to ride off. How were thing: 
going on there? he wondered to himself. 

“TU send in to-morrow to know how he ts.” 

“Humph !” said Perry, “TU let you know abou 
that. J dare say,” he added in a lower tone, “ you'c 
like to attend the funeral ?” 

“Yes. Where could we get a carriage ?” 

“Why, they'll all walk. Sure it’s only up there 
bn the slope. Yes—I'l] tell you to-morrow.” 

Fhere was some impropriety in discussing these 
Jetatls while the poor old man was yet alive, and 
Satterthwaite was moving on in order to put a stop to 
the conversation. 

“Very well—good-night, Good-night, doctor,” he 
raphed over his shoulder, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


“* Tad der Tod ist unser Arzt. Ach! ich will nichts Doses von ihm 
reden, und nicht Andre in ihrem Vertrauon stdoren; denn da or der 
fluzige Arct lat, a0 ogen Sie immerhin glauben er sei auch der Beate, 
und das elnzige Mitte], daa er anwondet, seine ewigs Erdkur, sei aoch 
der Beste.”"—H xr. 

“(But religion, they toll na, ought not to be ridiculed, and they tall 
ua troth, yet surely the corruptions may; for we ate taught by the 
tritest maxim io the world that religion being the best of thinga, its 
corruptions are Likely to be the worst, ""—-SwFr. 


Docrok Breron was right; his patient died just 
eleven hours after he had spoken to Mr. Satterthwaiie, 
and foretold the time the old lord had to live. 

The BMill-house was darkened, and a bunch of crapa 
hung on the door. The wolf-dog was walking up and 
down the deserted parlour, whining and scratching at 
the door of that inner room where his master waa 
lying, alone and in the dark. The parlour had been 
swept and garnished in some rude sort. The windows 
were closed and the curtains drawn, but a atray sun- 
beam came in through a chink and lighted up the 
bleared eyes of the old dog, and a whole evensong of 
thrushes and blackbirds poured in the broken panes, 
20 as almost to drown bis piteous moans, The dead 
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man in the little back room, with the sheet drawn over 
hia worn white face, had heard the birds that morning, 
when in the first flush of dawn he had waked out of 
the sleep which wea indeed but a sort of prelude to 
that great sleep which soon after overtook him. But 
now the sunlight and the birds were closing the 
dey together merrily, a day which for the poor old 
man had never closed, hardly begun Fale-faced 
Helena, sitting all night beside lui, hai given him a 
drink, and smoothed the pillow, and he looked at 
her once-—she often thought of it afterwards—-then 
stretched out his weary limbs, and closed his eyes 
agealn—for good and all this te, 

So now the door was locked and tha curtains drawn, 
and there he would ite till the time should come to 
take him to the Abbey churchyard. Had he been ¢ 
Catholic things would have been differently ordered. 
There would have been wax candles lighting night and 
day, and watchers praying, and the house would have 
been open to all who chose to come and pay their last 
respects to him in that odd—savage if you will—but 
intensely human Imsh fashion, according to which all 
Joys and sorrows are common property. Irish human 
nature, wishing rather to take cheerful views of things, 
has contrived to suppress tha element of grief aa much 
as possible, in many cases to put it out of sight 
altogether. 

Helena, however, determined to uphold the colder 
tradition of her own class, which indeed seemed to her 
just now not only more decent, but more convenient, 

The townsfclk were in some sort of commotion over 
the event A good many, even of these to whom he 
owed TLOney, shut uD their ahon windaws naarle oN 
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drank something extra, and there was much talking 
and comparing notes with the good old time when this 
man's father was “waking,” and two hogsheads of 
whisky were drunk by his sympathising adherents. 
There was no “giving out” on this occasion. Dirty 
Davy had reported that Miss Helena had barred tha 
doora with her own hands, and dared him or Cawth 
open them to anybody, and added the astounding, 
incredible news that there was not a drop of whisky 
im the Mil-House. A death m Darraghstown and 
no whisky, no wake! It was unaccountable. The 
bridge waa thronged with malcontents all day, and 
some walked in couples past the door, casting curious 
glances at the front of the house. The ill deeds of the 
Ferrards was the chief theme of their talk. Later on 
Davy bruited it abroad that Miss He] had got money, 
from England, and meant to pay all that was owing in 
the town; whereupon a sort of revulsion of feeling 
took place. Some more shops closed their shutters. 
The antiquity of the family was remembered, and Mias 
Hel’s beauty and breeding descanted upon. The 
inherent and ineradicable virtues of tare owld blood 
and owld stock occupied their minds and tongues; and 
Mr. Satterthwaite, from Rosslyne, who rode up to the 
post-office Im the afternoon to post his letters, could 
hardly get anybody to hold his horsa, A few women 
ventured to the yard-door on some officicus kindness 
ostensibly, but Cawth reconnoitred them cautiously 
from a hole in the wall, and sent them coldly about 
their buainess, 

Char was in his own room writing letters. One 
must be sent to his step-brother Claud, of the Imperial 
Hussars, at Vienna: one to Bath, to his aunts; to San 
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Francisco, to another atepbrother aupposed to be there, 
bat shot in a brawl nearly 4 year before. Clanrickarde 
waa alzo at Vienna, and Claud, now Lord Dayrach- 
more, would inform him of their father’s death. For 
that matter Char could do it in person, for he expected 
io be ip Yienna himself ere tha week was out; he 
would not be sorry for that, for, after all, Darraghstown 
was a stupid hole, and since this wretched Englishman 
had come more unbearable than ever, Then he 
dropped the pen and ran his hands through hia eurly 
black hair, yawning at Ina ease. Writing letters was 
not to his taste, and, moreover, something had occurred 
that afterncon that jad discompesed him scriously. 
Hel had got all the money in her possession—she 
always kept the woney nowadays, since Clan’s depart- 
ure-—and had said she intended paying the family 
debts in the town, So Cawth in mingled rave and 
crief had wmformed him, and this too when they were 
volng to leave the place for ever and wanted the 
money 80 badly. Char concluded that Hel must be 
mad; thera was no other way of accounting for that 
sert of nonsense, She had eighty pounds, and their 
amis in Bath had sent a cheque for fifty, one hundred 
and thirty pounds, and she wanted to waste such 
potentialities of luxury. He would not allow her to 
do it. So he told Cawth, and confirming his resolu- 
tion with a vigorous oath, he jumped up from the table 
and followed her downstairs, Cawth waiked on hope- 
fuily before him—she could not understand Helena’s 
mood-—and led the way'into the kitchen, where the 
two younger membera of the family were sitting 
together. 

The evening waa warm out of doors, but the old 

ZC 
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house was damp and dark. Helena, chilled and dis- 
pirited, Was crouching over a tiny peat fire on the 
hearth, holding out her hands over the dull-red glare, 
partly to warm them and partly to keep the light out 
of her eyes, sore with crying and with want of sleep. 
Tsi stood beside her, with hia back against the wall and 
his arma folded, looking at her thoughtfully. 

When the kitchen door opened and Cawth appeared, 
Char tramping heavily behind her, Helena looked 
round a moment, then resumed her pose apathetically. 
Ist raised bis head and locked defiantly at Char, his 
dark brow frowning, his eyes sparkling and angry. 
Neither of the defensive party spoke. Cawth finished 
rattling among some of her cooking-gear in the corner, 
and flung herself on a chair with a groan of rage, 

“Ma word, but we's a’ to turn oot and beg for Miss 
Ferrard’s airs; giv’ a’ the money to they fules! I'L 
ha’ my wage. I'd warran’ ye years aud years of 
waged; its no the workhouse I'd be facin’ noo if Td 
taken my ain ailler lang . 

Char ent her short. 

“ You'll give me fifty of that money. I'll have my 
share. Do you hear, Hel? Ji’a I who have a might 

"to it, and not you.” Char blustered and stamped. 

Helena had folded her hands in her lap, and, with- 
out even looking at him, was blankiy impassive. Isi 
stood forward a little, hia fista clenched. — 

“T say you must hand it over,’ vociferated Char. 
“T will make you: aee if I don’t! and you, you pup” 
(this waa to Isi}, “ interfere i® you dare!” He caught 
Helena’s arm as he spoke, and wae swinging her off 
her seat, but Isi was too quick and jumped at bim, 
siriking down his arm with a quick hard blow. Char 
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was a bully, and a coward like most bullies, but he 
was in a fury, and the two boys were grappling with 
each other directly. Helena caught Char’s arms from 
behind his back and held him. In obedience to a 
glance from her, Isi drew back, his lip set, however, 
determinedly, and watching his opponent's eye. 

“ Listen,” said Helena in a distinct hard tone “J 
have not pot the money here. Jim Devereux 18 
keeping it for me, and you dare not take it from him. 
I shall pay every farthing we owe in the town; and, 
Cawth, TH punisn you if you dare to speak of it again 
aa you have now. I'll punish you, do you bear?” 

Ceawth, who hed advanced, and was begining to 
utter a fresh volley of insolence, shrunk from tha fiery 
glance the girl shot at her, and sat down again ap- 
palied. Helena turned again to Char. 

“You shall get your share, and so shali Isi, of 
whatever is left—-not a penny more; and if you say 
more now you shall not have anything at all You 
sant make me give it to you.” 

Char’s eyes fell before hers, and he quailed at the 
threat, which he well knew she would and could put 
nto execution. He muttered and grumbled below his 
ireath, and slouched across the kitchen to a dark 
other, where he sat down and brooded in dumb sullen- 
asa.  Cawth lifted up her voice and wept aloud 
ihe hoped to soften her ruler by this means, but ashe 
rag mistaken, Helena remained for some ten Minutes 
r so stolidly impassive, then abruptly ordered the old 
roman to prepare supper, Sha obeyed sulkily, and 
26y patiook of the meal together in unbroken silence. 
telena ate scarcely anything The excitement hed 

assed away, leaving her weary and crushed in body 
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and mind. The supper over, the two boys went up- 
stairs to smoke or asleep as thay inclined, and Helene 
returned to the creapy stool before the hearth. Cawth, 
who was watching her stealthily, proposed to make 
tea; it Was a peace-overture, and was accepted aa such, 
end the old woman and she gat in the half dark, and 
drank the tea together. 

“ Parry sent in word he had settled everything — 
the funeral, ye know—that time ye war asleep. “Twill 
be on Wednesday; an’ Mrs. Really brought the mes~ 
sate, She wanted to see ye badly, and asked if ye'd 
let her in the mern.” 

“ What does sha want?” said Helena wearily. “T'll 
speak to Jim abaut it.” 

Then she laid aside her cup and saucer, and resting 
her elbows on her lap, leaned her aching head on her 
hands, and remained a long time without speaking or 
stirring. She could not go to bed, for she had to 
wail ta see Jitn Devereux, who was to come in by the 
river-road and the back gardens of the houses, so as 
not to be seen from the road, to arrange some matters 
with her. She was wom out and exhausted, and 
before long her head drooped lower and lower, and at 
last in that uneasy posture ahe fell asleep. She had 
not been so long when the back-door opened noise- 
lessly, and the young farmer entered. He cast a rapid 
glance round, Tiere was no one but Cawth dozing in 
an old arm-chair she had fetched out of the sitting- 
room, He stepped lightly acrosa the floor and seated 
himself in a vacant chair beside the sleeping girl, and 
without waking her, remained a while looking at her 
pityingly. Then seeing by her fitful starts and moans 
that she was uneasy, he half lifted her up, half drew 
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her, ag softly and gently as if she were an infant, till 
her head rested against him. Her face was upturned 
now to his, and the fireliht fell upon it, showing the 
paleneas of her cheek, on which the long eyelashes 
rested in dark contrast. A lock of tangled dark hair 
had fallen over her brow: he stroked it back with 
rough but reverent fingers tenderly. For more than 
an hour Helena rested, guarded thus, At last he 
looked at his watch, and deemed it necessary to awake 
his charge, 

She started and stood wp. 

“Qh Jim, why did you let me sleep so? It must 
be awfully late. Ob dear! how tired and dazed I am! 
And I was dreaming--—-——” 

Then poor Helena sat down again suddenly, and 
burst out erying and sobbing. He took her hands in 
his, and stroked and pressed them; atill she did not 
cease. He knelt down beside her, and put one arm 
round her and drew her closer, and leaned his cheek on 
hers till she stopped, scothed and quieted like a child. 

“What ails ye, my bird Hel, eh, what? Was it 
Char ?” 

“Oh no; that's done now. That was nothing.’ 

Then ahe drew away from him, and he sat down 
ggnin, watching her gravely. 

“No,” she continued, “it wasn’t that, its every- 
thing together, I think," and she si¢hed, and her lip 
quivered, 

« Listen !” said Jim; “imagine Satterthwalte com- 
ing down and buying Freney from me He did, and 
I've the money at home—seventy-five pounds.” 

Helena turned round suddenly, staring at bim with 
bewildered eyes. 
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“ Satterthwaite I" she repeated, flushing suddenly, 
“he bought the horse ?” 

“ Bought and paid for him, and he’s home in Ross- 
lyne stables now.” 

“Ah, Jim,” cried she effusively, “he is a good | 
fellow. I always knew it.” 

“Yes, if he had prosecuted Char that time, where 
would we be now ?” 

Helena did not reply. She had rested her aching 
head in her hand, and was locking into the fira in a 
sort of dream. It was to her so wonderful that, just 
now, Satlerthwaite should have performed this second 
act of beneficence. How good he must be, and how 
amiable! She remembered the day in the wood, his 
care of and courtesy to her, both of them a new ex- 
perience to Helena. She had his book too that he 
had given her upstairs; this time it was carefully laid 
aside among her most valued possessions. Then, too, 
in a mist of doubt and reeret there rose before her his 
face and the words lle had said when he lifted her off 
his beautiful horse that day they were at Darraghmore 
together. But Jim Devereux pulled down her hand, 
and made ber look at him. 

“Ah, Hel!” said he with a sigh, “I wish this was 
allover. I was up at Knock of the Geen, and wa had 
a dreadiul row. It's all Father Quaide’s doings, but 
for him things would go all right; but he’s so anxious 
about that fifty pounds. I declare I don't know what 
he wants with all this money. Look at Mra. Dwyer’s 
funeral; I gave them a pound then—and, faith, I'm 
sorry for if now.” 

* You did! te whom did you pay it ?” 

“Angh! when if wes all over, and we were going 
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away, thera was a table in the hall with a cloth and a 
lirhted candle, and Deyer sitting at one side and two 
of his children at the other, to take the money for the 
priests. It was enough to make one sick to see them. 
However, every one gave, and I'm told that they made 
their forty-five pounds. I can’t understand them 
preaching abwut purgatory apd the tortures of it, and 
they won't say a mass for a creature’a soul till they are 
paid first,” 

*He wouldn't marry us, then ?” said Helena. 

“No, nor any priest in ireland; we'll just make 
the journey. Satterthwaite’s money will take us over 
well, and: we needn't break the three hundred pounds, 
So I’m ready for the roal Is: and you and I will 
get along first rate—eh, Hel ?” 

He stooped towards her, leaning his hand on her 
shoulder, and looked with his bright confident giance 
into her dimmed tear-stained eyes. 

Hel] looked up at him, a faint smile for a moment 
flickered on her lips, to be followed by a aigh, however. 

“You are not afreid, are you? Hel, are you as 
true as I am?” he heid out his hand to her, and she 
laid hers, now warm and trembling, im it. There waa 
a silence, broken only by their breathing, for a while. 
Then he spoke: 

“I'll be round to-morrow night if I can. There's 
no uae actting them taiking, Do you want any Money 
before Wednesday ?” 

“No,” said Hel firmly. “I'll want it all on Wed- 
nesgay, though, to pay the bills and give Char hie 
share,” 

“ Ay, that’s nght, Hel; leave them nothing to say 


against you—pay every one of them.” 
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Helena’s face lighted up and flushed a little at thi 
expression of bis will. She said nothing, however 
only glanced at him meaningly. 

“Well, I must go; I’ve plenty to do. I wanted t 
aay to you if I don’t get down to-morrow, the funera 
will be at eight, in the Abbey burial-ground. Is tha 
ac 2" 

“Yea, Perry settled it so. Are you goine home by 
the river-walk ?” 

“ Yes, af course; the quieter the better now; come 
down as far as the garden wall with me.” 

Helena got up and followed him out of the back 
door, and down the narrow path Jeading to the wall 
It was late now, nearly teu o'clock; the twilight was 
gone, and a mild summer's night, balmy and soft. 
Teigned in its stead. Helena felt it warmer in the 
open ait than in the damp old kitchen, and without 
knowing why, she felt suddenly almost happy. They 
were out of the black shadaws of the cld Louse now. 
Tha mver stretched away before them, winding in a 
broad silver band between the waving banks of reeds. 
Above the stare shone through a warm luminous haze, 
There waa no moon, yet it was clear and soft, and a 
tiny breeze, scented with yellow whin bloom that 
seemed to follow the Darragh in its couras from the 
mountains, lified and stirred the little loose treages on 
her temples. There waa not a sound but the running 
murmur of the water, and the soft rusile of the 
new-leaved branches as the night wind parased through 
them. 

“T wonder will it be like thia in Canada, Jim?” 
said Helena dreamily. “One fortnicht more—imagine 
a 
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"T don't care what it will be like,” anawered he. 
“ ¥ou and I will be there together, and that’s enough 
for me,” | 

She was locking up at the sky, counting the seven 
white atars of the Plough, m a sort of dreamy languor. 
At his words she turned her face towarda him and 
amiled. All the beauty of the sky and earth seemed 
reflected in it at that moment. 

“ Good-night, ny jewel,” said he slowly. “Go in 
now—I don’t want you to be acen,” 

She turned obediently to go, but he stretched out 
his arm, and drawing round her fece, kissed her cheek 
and pressed it one moment to his; then lightly leaped 
the wall and was gone 
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CHAPTER XAVIL 


HELENA was in her own room sorting and preparing 
her miscellaneous stores for the packing boxes which 
encumbered the floor. An old leather valisa waa full 
already, and she waa making strenuous efforts to make 
the hasp meet and catch in the lock. It would not 
shut down; the leather cover refused obstinately to 
yield to pulling or pressing. Hel even sat on the top 
but the cover only bent in with her weight, and the 
hasp was farther from its place than ever. So she 
jumped off impatiently, and sat down in the window 
in her accustomed place. She waa tired with her 
efforts, and drew a long breath aa she leaned back and 
curled up her feet in her favourite attitude to reat her- 
self It was warm in the room, besides. The sun 
beat on the alates and on the attic windows, and there 
was very little air stirrmg. There was no blind on 
the side window, and it was half open. The swallows 
and the swifts darting by in the sunshine cast sudden 
fleeting shadows on the floor. Everything was still 
and quiet; the faintest possible ripple was borne up- 
ward from the river, and a few old men lying on the 
bridge wall seamed overcome with sleep. 
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The atreet wae silent and deserted, and the blue turf- 
smoke from the little moss-crown cabins shimmered like 
gossamer threads inthe sun. Tiny white clouds floated 
high up in the clear Limpid azure, In the fields just 
before her a lark had risen, and was singing ita sweetest 
and strongest, beating the air with its wings. It looked 
no bigger than a bee, Helena thought, as she followed it 
with her eyes, and watched it till it dropped weary to 
the gress again, Then eli was once more mute. Even the 
geese crouched languidly in the sunniest places on the 
sloping bank of the river, and preened their feathers at 
their ease. Helena sat still for a good time in her chair, 
twisting her long fingers thoughtfully, At last a bell 
roused her from her reverie, It was the twelve o'clock 
Angelus ringing from the convent. She jumped up 
quickly, for she remembered suddenly all she had to 
do. Stepping over tha litter of books and clothes to 
the toilet-glass, she seized her long plaita of hair, 
which were loosely wreathed round her head, and 
began to untwist them. The thick locks soon hung 
loose on ber shoulders, forming a strange frame for her 
pale face. In a few minutes she had plaited and 
coiled if again, and stood for ona moment locking at 
her own reflection in the little mirror. The fine 
straight brows were no longer sullen or over-hanging, 
and the beautiful half- melancholy, half-thoughtful eyes 
were clearer and more serene of look. The skin, 
pallid but soft and fine aa an infant's, was like ivory 
m contrast with the aurrounding mass of hair, and her 
eazs looked like little white shells among the tiny 
rebeilious curila which broke Joose from their restrainta 
to caress them. Helena put up an impatient finger to 
push them back, but started rourd on seeing Cawth's 
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wrinkled visage, looking now twenty years older, mir- 
rored beatde her own in the glasa. 

“ Here‘’a Madam Really below. She says she will 
na go till she sees ye.” 

Helena threw back her head with an impatient 
gesture, and set leisurely about finishing her toilet. 
she poured out a basin of water and plunged her 
hands im it. They were hot and tired, and she 
splashed them to and fro in the cool water. Cawth 
waited humbly. 

“Show her in,” said Hel at last. “ I'l come down 
and see what she wanta.” 

Then she threw down the towel, and began to 
speculate as to what Mrs. Really could be wanting her 
for. The other day she had been again, asking ta be 
allowed to do something, and when refused, had said 
she would come back. Perhaps Mr, Satterthwaite had 
sent her. If that was so, Hel certainly would ga to 
her, She seemed to be a friend of his, so on that 
account she should be spoken with at least, Then 
she crossed the room, and opening the drawer of a 
queer little old escritoire, took out of it Satterthwaite's 
pocket Shakapeare. She looked at it, and laid it back 
again Helena intended to keep that book always, 
Then she took out a tiny packet of silver paper, mach 
crumpled, and a little dirty. She unrolled it by degrees, 
and then laid the enclosure in the palm of her hand, 
turning and looking at it almost reverently. It was 
a gold ring,—a thick circlet of frosted gold. Helena 
slipped it on her long white finger, and holding her 
hand a little way from her, looked at it again. A 
long thin ray of sunlight had crept through the 
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outstretched hand, the mew gold frosting slittered and 
shone like particles of diamonds. She smiled, and 
gave her head a little determined shake, then hastily 
pulled off the ring, and folding it up im the silver 
paper again, turned away and down the stairs, She 
passed Char’s room and looked m. He waa lymg on 
his hed smoking, his saturnine countenance tured 50 
that he could look out of the window, which com- 
manded a view of the river and bridze. He too had 
been making preparations for his departure. His 
double-barrel gun had been taken to pieces, and was 
lying on a table, and the floor of the room was 
littered with miscellaneous property, scattered about 
in the process of selection, Helena said nothing. 
The tobacco smoke wade her cough, and she pulled 
tle door impatiently to her, and ran down the 
stair. 

Cawth was standing in the hail, end signed to her 
te go into the parlour, Helena stood one second on 
the mat, and pressed her hands to her temples. Then 
she opened the door wide, and walked mm with head 
erect to meet her visitor, 

Mrs. Heally, when she told Mr. Satterthwaite that 
she had seen Helena, had given him, perhaps uneon- 
sciously, to understand that she had paid the girl a 
friendiy visit. In reality, she. bad been admitted for a 
couple of minutes to the hail, whera she exchanged a 
few words with Helena, who, indeed, had far too much 
on her mind to be willing to endure the well-meant 
officiousness of the elder lady, Helena had never been 
accustomed to raceive attentions or civilities from 
people of Mra, Really’s class. She had a sort of 
dread and dislike of strangers, springing chiefly from a 
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morbid sense of her own anomalous position, but result- 
ing also from the unsociai habita in which she hed been 
trained. However, Satterthwaite’s friendship for Mrs. 
Really was a protecting agia, But for it she would 
have been driven off as heretofore, with something 
more than incivility. 

Mrs. Really, however, had no suspicion of the cause 
of her unwontedly friendly reception. She set it down 
to the score of the improvementa which Devereux’s 
inifuence bad effected in Helena, and added it also 
mantaily to the sum of seif-gretulation at her own 
wise selection and well-planned manceuvres. She iden- 
tified herself, as people will, with the success of her 
protégé, Jim, and tock much credit to herself on this 
account, as she sat quietly in the dark parlour waiting 
jor Miss Ferrard’s appearance, and inwardly praying 
that it might not be long delayed. There was an in- 
describable odour in the room—the damp that always 
13 In the ground-floor chambers, the smell of the tobacco- 
soaked curtains, and the mouldering furniture all mingled 
horribly together, and though the windows were open, 
nearly stifled her. The sofa-was wheeled away from 
the fireplace, and on it lay the old man’s insepareble 
companion, his faithful wolf-dog. She went over and 
looked at him; then held out her hand to caress him. 
He snapped at her feebly with a crosa anarl, A plate of 
food lay on the floor untouched. She picked her way - 
back to the window over the rags of carpet on the floor, 
and gat down again, wondering how long Misa Helena 
meant to keep her, and wishing her vinaigrette bad not 
been forgotten in the phaeton. 

Then she heard the quick springing step on the 
stair. The door opened, and Helens walked in, 
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looking at her questioningly and distantly, but not 
defiantly. 

Mrs. Really waa almost taken aback. Hel seemed 
to have grown taller. Her long black dreas fell grace- 
fuliy round her slim, well-poised ficure, and her face 
only looked mere beautiful for the fatigue and paleness 
it. showed. 

“How do you do to-day?” said Mrs. Really in a 
sympathetic voice, holding out her hand. “Are you 
rested? J hope you have not been ill.” 

ehe contiuued to held the girl’s hand in hers, 
wailing for an answer. 

Helena withdrew her hand, answering composedly 
that she was quite well She looked fixedly at Mra. 
Really with her great eyes, somewhat tear-stained, but 
brilliant and deep. 

“Sit down, dear; I want to speak te you—-to ask 
you to let me do something for you.” 

Helena sat down, frowning a Little, but patient and 
dignified. 

“First, of all, my dear child,” began Mrs. Really, 
“I want you not to look on me as a mere stranger 
Interfering in your affairs. I was at one time a great 
friend of your step-brother Claud, now Lord Darragh- 
more.” She paused to see the effect of her wurds. 

Helena’s eyes had kindled with a sudden interest. 
at the mention of Claud, but they wavered and filled 
with tears at the words “now Lord Derraghmore;” her 
head drooped a little, and the hard set look left her face. 
Mrs. Really was touched— infinitely more touched than 
she had expected to be—and it was in a more feeling 
tone that she continued. 

“Yes, my dear,” she said in a gentle voice that 
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calied up in poor Helena an odd rememberance of her 
aunt Elizabeth in Bath, “it ta so. You won't look 
upon me as a stranger, then, and you will believe 
that I am really interested in you—ia that agreed, 
now? She took the pirl’a hand in hers; it remained 
passive enough im her grasp, but the head waa turned 
aside aud her eyes averted. Mrs. Really went on: 

“J know your circumstances well, and believe me, 
I am really interested in you-—willing to help yoda, 
too, if you will Jet me. You are no more than a child 
yet, dear Misa—dear Helena.” 

Helena sighed and moved uneasily in her chair. 
Then she looked at Mrs. Really, and said. in a hurried 
but gentle tone: 

“Well?” 

“T have been thinking,” ssid she, “that it will be 
so difficult for you to get everything arranged, aud you 
aTa ao isolated here now; will you come and atay with 
me at ny house, and let me assist you for a few days 
until you are rested and able to start? Do, please,” 
said Mrs. Really entreatingly, She was really in earnest, 
and she would have added more, but that the expres- 
sion of her listener's face warned her it was of no use. 
“You are not without friends and well-wishers. Mr. 
Satterthwaite also would like to serve you in any way 
he could.” 

Helena’s face flushed, and a deep frown came on 
her forehead. It was more the expression of pain 
than anger, as her friend acknowledged when she heard 
the tone in which Heiens repeated his nate, 

«Mr, Satterthwaita ia very good, but he has nothing 
to do with me. dim Devereux and Iai end Cawth 
and I are going away to-morrow.” Then the long 
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eyclashes drooped till they rested on her cheeks, as 
she turned her head aside ao an not to meet the other 
woman's eyes. And again a hot flush dyed her brow, 
her cheeks, and neck. 

“ Be tt 301” said Mra. Really to herself; “I might 
he only daing the mischief I have been trying to pre- 
vent, Jim is her mate after all. If she were with 
me, Satterthwaite would insist upon seeing her, She 
has a regard for him; and there ta no telling how 
things micht turn cut-—it would not be for Helena’s 
happiness, certainly not for poor Jim’s. And what 
ought their happiness to be to me!” she asked herself 
bitterly, as a wave of sore feeling swept through her. 
She thought of a scene long years aco, a ball-room, 
with bare polished floors and long mirrors that reflected 
the gay untform cvat of a tall hossar, who was holding 
her hand for the last time and looking at her with sad 
desprirmg eyes. What had the world been to her 
since? And now here was this creature with Claud's 
owh blue eyes looking at her: certainly, if she could 
heip her to what she had herself missed, she would do 
it. She put up her hand to her brow and pressed it 
hard, and something like a tear—-was it revret, or waa 
it envy ¢—dimmed her bright eyes 4 moment. 

“You ere richt. Tell me now, dear, can I do anry- 
thing for you? Do you want money? JI would lend 
it you, you know,” she added hurriedly; she feared to 
offend hier. 

“f shall have enough when everything is paid,” 
answered Helena proudly. “Thank you,” she added 
on meeting the eyes of her new friend. 

Mrs. Really pondered a minute with her hand on 
the door, watching her. 

2 UD 
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“ Helena,” said she impressively, “if you are not 
happy with Jim it will be your own fault.” 

*“T know that,” answered the girl quickly, and with 
a tone that plainly came from her heart; her violet 
eyes kindled and her cheeks glowed. 

Mrs. Really often thought afterwards of the picture 
the beautiful creature made as she stocd in that hideous 
sordid room that moment. She stooped forward sud- 
denly, and taking her head in both her hands, kissed 
her cheeks twice. 

“God bless you, my child! be a good wife to him, 
and obedient always.” Then the door shut, the pony- 
carriage drove off fast, and Helena wiped ao tear off 
her cheek wonderingly. 

it was not her own, 

At eight o’clock next morming the funeral cortege 
left the Mill-house. The coffin was carried on the 
shoulders of half a dozen men. Isi and Char walked 
behind it, each holding a corner of the rusty black 
pall. Isi was sobbing, and Char walked with his dark 
sullen face turned resolutely to the ground. Behind 
them came Devereux and Perry, Satterthwaite and the 
old doctor; Blake, the mnkeeper, and Doctor Carton 
walked in couples. A little crowd of shopkeepers and 
townsfolk tramped after them, They had not far to 
go; the old graveyard on the other side of the river 
waa almost within stone throw of the Mill-house, and 
it did not take long to deposit their charge in the 
family vault, He was the last Darraghmore that 
would ever lie there. Tbe burial service was read by 
a clergyman from Ballycormack, whom Perry, at Mr. 
Sattarthwaite's instance, had sent for. Satterthwaite 
it was also who had ordered that the church-bells 
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should be tolled until the ceremony wea cver. He 
was disvusted with Perry’s indifference and eoldnesa, 
and had with difficulty refrained from giving him a 
piece of his mind, The Ferrard boys were too young 
and ignorant to superintend the arrangements. Their 
sister of course could not, and Derry, who had been 
their business-man always, should have seen that a 
respectable funeral wag provided. The lawyer, how- 
ever, characteristicaliy represented that there was no 
use going to expense; averylLody knew wha and what 
Lard Darraghmore was, and “the quieter the thing was 
got over the better." As to bringing a clergyman from 
Ballycormack, he pooh-poohed the tdea; it would cost 
a guinea, maybe two. ASatterthwaite qualified Perry in 
his own mind as an indecent savage, and undertook to 
bear the cost of the ceremony himself, adding that con- 
sidering whe Lord Darraghmore had been in the parish, 
it looked ill not to show his remains somewhat of respect. 

The funeral over, Satterthwaite followed Blake to 
the hotel to have breakfast, and the rest dispersed. 
Char and Isi, with Devereux, returned to the Mull- 
house. They were to leave that afternoon—Char for 
London alone, the rest to Queenstown, So, though 
everything was packed up, there was enough to do 
before twelve o'clock, at which hour they were to start 
for the Darraghstown station. 

The hall-door was ajar when they reached it. Char 
pushed in first, and led the way to the kitchen. 
Helena was standing at the window reading over a list 
of fyures. She turned round with a slight shiver aa 

came in, 

“On, Jim! J hadn’t seen you. I didn’t know you 
had come.” 
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“Of course I came,” said he ina low voica =“ What 
ara you doing? Perry bid me tell you he would be 
in presently when he had done breakfast. Satter- 
thwaite wouldn't go to breakfast with him. He has 
gone up to the hotel.” 

“Qh, Jimt” said Helena, “I should like to see 
Satterthwaite again to bid him good-bye and thank 
him, you know.” She looked wistfully at him aa she 
said this. 

“Yes,” said he: “I'd lke to shake hands with him 
too. I think he’s going somewhere; his gig is at the 
hotel, and his portmanteau and hat-case are on it. I 
saw him drive up just as I came here.” 

“ Hel.” said Cawth, whe had suddenly sat down at 
the other side of the fire,“ ye must get them their 
breakfast. Aw'm uo able,” 

Helena turned round. The old woman looked 
indeed to be sgrioeusly iL A sudden faintness had 
taken her; her cheeks were pale, and her usuaily 
bright eyes dim and clouded. She spoke in a 
feeble voica, very different from her usual harsh 
tones. 

Helena poured ont strong tea in the cups—the 
boys were already eating cold meat and bread—and 
carried Cawth her breakfast to where she waa sitting, 
She ate nothing, end turned querulously from the plate 
of food Hel offered her. Grief, and fear of the change 
and the long voyage before her, had been more than 
the oid woman could bear. Helena was frightened, 
for Cawth had never been if] in her Life; and she 
looked at Devereux to call his attention to the change 
i her nurse’a face. He whispered something to Isi, 
who went to a presa and brought out some spirits. 
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Then they made her swallow some, and she revived 
sufficiently to drink her tea. 

“Will you be able for the journey, Cawth ?” said 
Devereux anxiously. “Hel,” he added, turning to her, 
“T don't believe she will” 

“Veo” said the old woman, tooking up suddenly 
and imploringly into Helena’s face. “Eh yes, Hel; 
ye won't lave me alone pow? I'll not trouble yon 
lang.” 

“Wo,” said Helena in a kind voice; “Tl not go 
without you, Cawth.” Then they all sat down to 
table. 

“T wonder” said Helena after a time, “where 
Davy is. I want him to po messages. If Kelly and 
the baker would come soon I could settle with thet. 
There's a good deal to be done.” 

“Davy’s outside,” said Isi. “Shall I teil lnm to 
mo for them ?” 

Helena replied in the affirmative, and having fin- 
ished her own meagre breakfast, went with the boys into 
the parlour, Devereux retnained with Cawth. 

Tt was not long before the creditors arrived, and 
were paid in full of all their demands, to their sur- 
prise; for though a rumour had gone abroad of the 
young lady's intention to do a0, they never expected to 
cet more than apn instalment on account, That done, 
Helena, after a consultation with Devereux, sent Davy 
to the hotel to ask Mr. Satterthwaite to come and 
speak to her, He had scarcely been despatched when 
Perry walked in. He grinned when he caught sight 
of the young farmer, and laying his hat on the table 
sat down and stared at Helena. Devereux walked out 
of tha room, and Isi ran upstairs to Char. 
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“Well, miss, so you're leaving us for good end all 
—hey ?” said the attorney. 

“Tam going away to-day, Mr, Parry,” replied she 
gravely, “I should like to settle your account, if -you 
please, and | am greatly obliged to you for your kind- 
neas and attention,” 

This speach, an unusually long one for the laconic 
Helena, took Mr. Perry rather unawares, and he turned 
hig eyes aside as if the gaze of Helena's disconcerted 
him. 

“Never mind that, me dear child,” he mumbled: 
“neighbours are neighbours, ye know, and . 

Whether, owing to the working of Mr. Perry’s long 
disused conscience, or that the sight of Helena, pale 
and worn-locking, sitting there in her heavy black 
dress, moayed him, cannot be determined: but he did 
feel an unwonted sensation of pity. He turned a litile 
ta one side, ancl dipping into his pocket produced a 
folded biue paper. 

“That's it—-yes,” said the lawyer, recovering him- 
self as soon as he got to business. Then he opened 
the Paper with a flourish and began to read: 

“* Helena Ferrard to’—-hum—‘debtor’—- This is 
the-—the funeral this morning, you know, and etceteraa 
—nhine pounds, two pounds two——it comes to eleven 
pounds two.” | 

Perry had purposely overcharged two pounds, He 
intended to retutn Helena these two, for to do bim 
justice he was above cheating her, now at teast—and 
to give himself thus a matnanimous air at no expense. 
He credited Helena with dsing a good woman of busi- 
ness, by which ha understood that she knew when she 


waa cheated and could take cara of herself, and if 
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opportunity offered cheat too; and he would have 
thoroughly relished a last bargain with her—a bargain 
in which he was to cede his point in a considerata, 
delicate way without bemg, at the same time, one 
farthing out of pocket. So he repeated the total— 
eleven pounds two—astaring hard at Helena to see how 
she was going to take it. 

She said not a word, thouch the amount did shock 
her, and it was a serous deduction from her little 
store. She only looked at Perry with troubled eyes, 
and her ips moved slightly and got a little paler as 
she opened the lid cf her desk and began to count out 
the required number of sovereigns. Had the sum beer 
double, Hel would not have disputed it, Derry, who 
had never been eble to calculate on this reception of 
his manceuvre, gah dumbfoundered, and stared wher 
Helena, having counted the sum, laid the sovereigns in 
a heap on top of his account, and dipping her pen in 
the ink, gave it him to sign. He took the pen from 
her mechanically. Then some other idex came into 
his head. His face turned suddenly very red, and 
he affected to find fault with the uib of the pen. 
He looked once more at Helena, who was waiting 
to see him receipt the bill, A sad white face it 
was that mei his eyes. Perry muttered something 
that had a very profane sound, seribbled a horribly 
blotted signature, then, crompling up money and hill, 
jumped up, and stuffed the whole into Helena’s 
_ hands. 

“Keep it, me dear—-keep it from me It'll buy 
you black things. Good-bye, now. Don’t say any- 
thing: I’m in a hurry.” 

The hall-door banged before Helena had realised 
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what he had done, She ran out to Jim, and told him 
Perry's extraordinary conduct. 

“Ought I te send it back to the house ?” 

She ended her narrative with thia queation. 

Jim laughed 

“Don't,” said be; “he meant it kindly, and any- 
how it will bs ‘before him in the next world.” Cer- 
tainly [ never thought it of Perry.” 

Neither did Helena, and this, to her, tnaccount- 
able development of ebaracter afforded her food for 
meditation until she was again summoned fo the 
parlour, thia time to aee Satterthwaite, 

It might have been his unusual dress—for Sat- 
terthwaite always wore aome light-coloured suit—a 
black frock-coat and tall hat, that made him look go 
péle and gloomy, but even Helena, who was naturally 
unobservant, noticed hia altered locks. He shook 
hands with her and Devereux. The boya wera up- 
stairs finishing their preparations. 

Helena spoke firat: 

“T wanted to see you, io thank you and bid you 
good-bye, We,” with a glance towards Devereux, and 
a quick fleeting blush, “are going away now.” 

“So I am told,” replied Satterthwaite. “I wanted 
to ask your permission to accompany you aa far aa 
Cork Pray don't refuse me, Miss Ferrard-——I am 
bent upon this,” 

“Tt is really kind of you, sir,” said Devereux in 4 
moved tone, “to take ao much trouble on eae I 
assure you we are grateful to you.” 

Helena cast a surprised look at him, but did “nok 


“Yon go by the —— ship, do you not? I know 
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that line: the boate are excellent, and very comfort- 
able. You meet the Cork mail at the junction there 
to-day. You have not very much time.” 

Satterthwaite spoke in a voice which he endes- 
youred to render as cheerful as possible. 

“Oh, we are ready,” said Jim; “the trunks are in 
the hall aince last night, and the cart will be here 
directly for them, Then they'll go over in the mail- 
cart. Iam going to ride by myself.” 

“T can give you a seat in my dog-cart. The man 
Can come over to the train for it Do take it,” said 
Satterth waite. 

Jim hed no time to answer. The door opened 
with @ crash, and in rushed the Misses Perry, and fell 
upon Helena with tearful embraces, protesting their 
sorrow and desolation at the prospect of iosing her, 
and upbraiding her in unmeasured terms for keeping 
her projects a secret. Satterthwaite and Jim made 
their escape unnoticed in the excitement, and ungener- 
ously left Helena to cope with them unsupported. 

“T’ll be at the station before you, till then—”" 

Satterthwaite hastened away in terror leat the 
Perrys should sally out and fall upon him. Then 
the cart came to take away the baggage, waich 
lay ready in the hall. It was all carried out and — 
loaded. Devereux wanted to see Helena to tell her 
he was going, His effects were at the station already ; 
they had been conveyed there by a trusty man the 
previous night; but the Perrys, who were embracing 
her by turns, and literally revelling in demonatrative 
grief, were not to be got rid of. 

At last the red mail-cart, with Thady Conlon, drew 
up to the door, Helena disengaged herself, aud ran 
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out to take her hat and shawls, and help Cawth out. 
The boya came down ready dressed for the road, each 
heavily loaded, and exclaiming loudly avainst Dirty 
Davy, who had long ago walked across to the station 
with the avowed affectionate intention of seeing the 
Jaat of his masters, and at the same time getting out 
of the way of any extra labour which the exigencies of 
moving heavy baggage might entail. 

Thady Conlon, with Isudable foresight, had allowed 
himself nearly half an hour a5 margin against possible 
delaya or accidents, and haying got the hall-door 
open, sud a stir created instdé the house, assembled a 
little throng of lookers-on, and proceetled deliberately 
to enjoy the excitement. A grocer's wife, one of 
Cawth's chief cronies, crossed the road, carrying a 
parcel im her hand, and walked into the Mill-house 
unchalienged. She was to lock the house and keep the 
key for the landlord, end was in no danger of forget- 
ting her task. She went straight into the kitchen, 
where Helena was tying on her hat. 

“Onl Mrs. MeGomgle—sarvice, miss;" she saw 
Helena, and dropped a reverential curtsey— ‘tis come 
to this wid us, is it? I made bowld to bring you a 
small present; it might be useful one day.” She 
- handed Cawth her parcel ag she spoke. This plainly 
consisted of whisky and tea, which Cawth, having 
verified by an experimental aqueeze, tucked under her 
arm approvingly. “Oh Miss, jewel, if you'd happen 
to meet my boy out in those parts, if you'd only let 
me know. Mrs. McGonigle, you never seen my 
Larry; but sere you'd Know him out of me.” 

“Ay, ay!” cronked Cawth; “the keys are all in 
the dures, an’ mind Davy doesn’t get in to sleep till 
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she comes. Div ye hear me?” she added, for Mrs. 
Carmody, between real and imaginary grief, was weep- 
ing noisily. They picked up their parcels, and went 
into the hall Isi and Char had piled all the small 
packages on the car, and stood in the front scowling at 
the sympathising mob without the railing, The Perrys 
dashed out, and stood on the pavement in sight of 
every one, and im the way of the travellers. 

“Curse it!” growled Char. “ Here, get up Hel, do!” 

He pushed and lifted the old woman into her aeat; 
then went sulkily round and took hia own. 

He), stunned with the noise and longing to be 
away, was turning to mount into hers, when Mrs. 
Perry, her cap-strings flying, appeared af her own hall- 
door. She had merely put out her head to see them 
co, but discovering tha scene that was going on, she 
realised suddenty the amount of excitement she was 
losing, and forthwith, heginning to weep sympatheti- 
cally, seuttered down the pavement. 

“Wait, Thady,” ordered one of the Perrys; “ heres 
mami.” 

“Oh! good-bye, good-bye, darling child! good-bye! 
Oh! won't you write us a line?” sobbed Mrs. Perry, 
embracing poor Helens, who waa almost unable to 
answer, so bewildered was she. “No? to me, Hel! 
won't you write to me?” cried her daughter. “ ‘Iwas 
me you always liked best. Ah, Hel, do! Only one 
bit of a note!” pleaded the girla in chorus, as Is, 
thoroughly out of temper, lifted his sister bedily up 
beside Cawth, who, sick and feeble as she was, waa 
relishing the whole scene thoroughly. 

“Go on, damm you!” Char roared to the driver, 
who he saw was prolonging the scene. 
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Thady unwillingly cracked his whip, and amid a 
tornado of blessings and lamentations the mail-cart at 
last started. A number of people ran after it, sending 
messares and recommendations to relations “ ont there” 
—ali wishing the travellers God speed ! 

Even Doctor Cartan, forgetting how often Char had 
cheated him at billiards, ran up alongside and shook 
hands with him, Perry watched the whole scene with 
a crim smile from his own hall-deor, Then he came 
down as he saw the car drive off to rally his wife end 
daughters on their exquisite sensibility after his own 
peculiar fashion, 

“ My stars! Mrs. P., who's dead? Gad! I thought 
you nad a telegram from O’Malooney Castle at the 
very least. Julia, yes, I hope Hel will write to you. 
Have you forgotten the day she made you see stars 
for giving her impudence? Go in cut of this, and 
don't be making me sick with your foolery. Crying, 
indeed ; much else you ever did for her !” 

Then Mr. Perry recellected how very much more 
he had done for the Ferrards, and stepped into the 
hank to regale the manager and Doctors Cartan and 
Bruton and the clerka with the histery of his own 
generosity in the morning. He had no doubt it would 
astonish them as much as it did himself. But it is 
only right to say, in justice to the characters of the 
worthy lawyer and his listeners, that the recital only 
provoked 4 unanimous burat of derisive incredulity. 

The mail-cart drove off, hurrying to make up for 
lost time, along the straight high-road, and the town 
waa soon jeft behind Helena, now they were well 
out of sight, pat baak her thick crape veil, and drew a 
deep breath of thankfulness, The boys were silent, 
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and Cawth seemed to be dozing. Thady, the irrepress- 
ible, kept up a monologue of talk, chiefly accounts of 
the wonderful fortunes mace in Amenca by is own 
relations, which were good-naturedly meant to en- 
courage the travellers. 

“ Now, miss,” said he, “ when we get to the top of 
this hill, look back, and youll get the last sight of 
owld Darraghstown, and that'll be Comerford bridge 
and ‘your own house,” 

Helena did as she was desired, and she could see, 
as he said, the bridge, and beside it the end wall of 
the Mili-house. One window of the top room, which 
had been hers, was visible, [It was open, as she had 
negligently left it, and the blind had been carried out 
and wes flapping in the wind. Then the car turned 
the bend of the slope and descended the hill, and Hel 
had seen the last of Derraghmore for ever. 

At the station Satterthwaite and Jim were in 
waiting, Devereux lifted Helena down, and leaning 
on his strong arm she ascended the steps to the plat- 
form. Sutterthwaite had arrived the first, and made 
use of his precedence to buy first-class tickets for the 
whole party. 

Their train came up slmost immediately, and 
taking their places they found themselves, without 
much delay, on the firat stage of their long Journey. 
They had an hour to wait at the junction for the 
American mail, Here they parted with Char. His 
luggage was extracted from the van, and after a hurried 
farewell—jfor the Dublin mail only waited for the 
branch train to arrive and deliver passengers and mails 
——the youth parted from them on his journey to 
Vienne. Cawth cried bitterly, and eo did Helena, 
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but Isi did not attempt to look upon it otherwise than 
As an unmixed deliverance. The hour of waiting was 
spent dully enough. The two women went into the 
dirty cheerless waiting-room, and the men sauntered 
up and down smoking. At last the mail arrived 
They bestowed themselves nearly all in different car- 
riayes, for the train waa crowded; and until Cork 
was reached they were pretty well left to their several 
maditations. 

Once there, however, there was plenty to do as 
well as think of. Satterthwaite found some large 
packages waiting for him at the terminus of the 
Passage railway. 

“Why, one would think you were coming with 
us,” said Devereux with # puzzled look, which in- 
tensified when he saw his frend pull off the labels 
and affix his (Deverenx’s) name to them mstead. 

“These are some things you may find useful on 
your journey. I got them for you and Hel”—he 
checked himself--—“ Miss Ferrard.” 

“You heve been too good to us, indeed you have, 
Mr. Satterthwaite. JI never could thank you— 
never |” | 

Then they found themselves with the rest of the 
American passengers In the railway for Queenstown. 
They had a compartment to themselves, and Satter- 
thwaite contrived to place himself next Helena. She 
waa locking out of the window at the river, and think- 
ing of that pray morning ehe hed sailed down there 
by herself last September. What an age it seemed 
since? And then she thought of her aunta in Bath, 
and determined to write, ay she had promised, and tell 
them how she and her husband got on. Helena 
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turned her head then with a flickermg smile and blush 
to look at Jim, who was talking with Isi at the other 
end of the carriage; her eyes met those of Satter- 
thwaite, fixed with an expression at once sad and kind 
epon her face. His hand rested on the partition 
between the seats. Helena anddenly took 1 in both 
hers and heid it. 

“Ah Mr. Satterthwaite,” said she in an earnest, 
low voice, “how good you have been to us! Never 
—never was anybody s¢o——" 

Helena’s faca was very close to his, and she 
suddenly let go his hand aud stopped speaking. 

“Helena,” said he in a hoarse, broken voice, “if 
you would have leb me be good to you, if you would 
have been my wife, | wanted to . 

But he never finished—she started violently, and 
with an involuntarily and almost angry glance to the 
other end of the carriage, put her hand suddenly on 
his mouth. 

Satterthwaite seized and pressed it passionately to 
hig lips, then he threw himself back in his seat so that 
he could not sae her even, and Jay motionless and 
silent till they reached the tender. Having collected 
everything of theirs, and obtained permission to 
accompany them to the steamer, which was lying 
farther out in deep water with her steam up waiting 
for them, Satterthwaite took his seat on one of their 
 packing-cases, and with a brave effort talked cheerfully 
to Devereux. But his eyes would wander to Helena, 
who was crouched on a bench beside her nurse, It 
waa cold, and he noticed her shivering, for she had not 
thought of providing herself with wraps. 

“Open the small case when you get on board,” he 
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said at last to Devereux; “ you'll find « travelling-rug 
and shawl for her in it;” then turned away biting his 
lipa hard, and asking himself with a bitter envious 
feeling, would these two men take care of her and 
comfort her as he thought he would have done? 

They were in the blue water now, and, as Setter- 
thwaite saw with a pam that grew every moment 
keener, fast nearint the huge ocean steamer. The 
passengers who had gone on board et Liverpool were 
collected on the deck-rail next the tender, watching 
eagerly for new-comers and newspapers to enliven 
their already monotonous existence. The tender 
swung to, ropes were thrown out, and the party 
climbed up the ladder and on to the great ship. The 
mails were being passed in speedily, and Satterthwaite 
had now but a few minutes. It was almost impossible 
to hear a word. The steam of both vessels was escap- 
ing, that of the tender with a hideous half-strangled 
whistle. The multifarious stegmboat smell—dinner, 
bilge water, oil, and close air—poured ont of an open 
door beside them, 

Then a bell rang. The mails were all in, and the 
floor began to throb significantly under their feet. 
Helena’s eyes, running over with tears, were fixed on 
Satterthwaite’s. A woman was Weeping aloud hear 
them, parting from a husband. 

“Good-bye!” said the Englishman, wringing Isi’s 
brown hand; “atand by your sister, my boy." 

“She won't want him to,” said Devereux, holding 
cut his, and locking straight into the other man’s eyes. 

“T believe you,” said Satterthwatte, giving him his 
ticht hand, and with the ieft taking Helena’s. 

* Good-bye !" he said, 
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The man who was taking leave of his wife beside 
them had Hfted her down to the deck of the tender 
and returned. The gangway was im the hands of 
two sailors, who were watching the captain on the 
bridge for orders; he indeed was giving them fast 
enouch. 

“Shore! shore }” he was shouting, with his red 
angry face bent on the little growp. 

“io, sir, gol” cried Isi, pushing him. 

Satterthwaite had both her hands in his, and was 
looking his last at Hel. She said not a word, but he 
coukd feel the hands he held in bis tremble and burn. 

“Let go!” screeched the captain. “ By the heavena 
Vi take him !” 

The sailors did let go, and the gangway was being 
pulled in. Satterthwaite eared not: he had lifted 
Helena in his arms, and was straining her to him in 
one firm embrace. 

“You won't grudge me that,” he said as he placed. 
her in Devereux’s arms. Then he laid a hand on the 
edge of the taffrail, and was standing on it, measuring 
with his eye the gulf of foaming green water that 
lay between. 

“Catch him! stop bim! ho-o-o-ld him!” came 
from the dancing maniac ov tha bridge in a prolonged. 
howl, “He'll be drowned, No,” in e disappointed 
sotto voce tone, “he’a safe; this is always thea way. 
Mr. Chizzle, full steam on! and, God bless my eternal 
soul, how’s her head 7?" 

*T wonder I am xnot indeed,” said Satterthwazte,. 
shaking his feet, which were stinging from the con- 
cussion on the deck of the tender, and Jooking at the 
width of the boiling chaam that now separated him 
aE 
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Care.” 

Then he canght the eye of the captain, who, now . 
restored to good humonr, showed a set of white teeth 
at him, and went down to the stern of the tender to 
try and get a last glimpse of Hel’'s sweet pale face. 

Neither she nor Devereux nor the boy appeared, 
and after a while be felt glad it was so. tattle by 
little the great ship diminished. He could see, follow- 
ing her course with dim sad eyes, the long white 
furrow that stretched in her wake rising and falling 
with the Atlantic rollers. The cloud of black emoke 
was driven southwards, and floated like a dark shadow 
above the laughing crests of the waves; but in 4a 
few minutes the tug swept again into the harbour, and 
Satterthwaite with a sigh bid adieu to even that con- 
solation. 


One week after the departure of Lord Darraghmore’s 
family, Mrs. Really met the groom belonging to Mr. 
Satterthwaite of Rosalyne. The man was mounted on 
Devereux’s cob, Freney, and led his master's own riding 
horse, Black Auster, who, wrapped in blankets, and 
with bandaged knees and hocks, had the air of being 
out of sorts, or going to travel. Such an occurrence 
could not fail to attract her attention. 

“Myr, Satierthwaite'’s man, eh?” said she, “Ia not 
that Devereux’s horae ?” 

“ Was, ‘mt; master bought him laat week, 'm.” . 

Mrs. Really remained eo long silent that the man, 
touching his hat, was about to ride on, but she stopped 
him with a sign, then, first clearing her voice, she 
asked: 
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“That is your master’s own horse, eh?” 

“Yea, '’m: Im taking him to Cork. 'Ee's going 
to London to master.” 

“Good-day.” But, as she waa driving off, a sudden 
thought struck her, and she pulled up again. “ Er— 
when is your master coming back ?” 

“We don’t expect ‘im back, ‘m. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis Satterthwaite, master’s cousins, are coming over 
with their family: for the summer, or till master 
decides to come himself, and has ‘ee's going to Russia 
with Mr. Carew’s family, we don’t know when that'll! 
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THACKERAY. By Awrnonr TEOLLOPE. 
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MILTON. By Marx Patrison. 
HAWTHORNE. Ey Henev James, Jone, 
SOOTHEY. By Professor Downan. 
CHAUCER. By A. W. Waab, 
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BUNYAN. By J. A. Frou, 
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tote) W. Ge OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited from the Original 
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— Natl ga eg HIS i ig from tine — of tha First 
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MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. Ediud, with Notes, fo, by Professor 
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o Large Paper Edition 
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THE IN‘TELLECTUAL LIFE. Wh Portrait of Leowatpe ba Vineet, ttehed 
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HERRICK (ROBERT).—SELECTIONS FROM THE LYRICAL 
POEMS OF. Arranged with Notes by F. T. Parcrave. (Golden Treuury 
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HIGGINSON.—MALBONE; An Oldpoct Romance. By T. W. Higginson. 
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HILDA AMONG THE BROKEN GODS. by the Author of 
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HOOPER AND PHILLIPS,—s WANUAL OF MARKS ON POT- 
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IRVIN G.-—Works by Wasureoron Irvieu. 


OLD CHERESTMAS. From the Sketch Book, With n —* 700 Hilustratiors 
Rawconee CaLteecorr, engrared by J. Ti, Seciried Midian. 
rown Bo. Goth elegant 4. 


BRACEHRIDGE HALL. With reo Ilumrations by BR. Cacpecort. Crown 
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WASHINGTON SQUARE: THE PENSION BEAUREP 
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HE EURGPEANS. A Novel Cheaper Edition. Crown Gvo. Sx, 
THE AMERICAN. Crowndveo. Ge. 


DATSY MILLER: AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE: FOUR lu a 
INGS. Crowndvo 4. EES 


RODERICK HUDSON. Crown Sen. as. 
THE MADONNA OF THE FUTURE: ond oer Takes. Crown Bea. oy. 


JOUBERT.—prEnsees OF JOUBERF. Selected and Translated with the 
Original Freoch appended, by Haney ATtweit, Aight of the Grow of the 
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KEARY {A.).—-tWorks by Anmie Kearny. 


CASTLE DALY; THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME THIRTY YEARS 
AGO. New Edinen. Crown Syo. 6s. 


JANET'S HOME. New Edition. Globe yo. an. Ot 
CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. WNew Edition. Globe Seo. oe, heh 
OLDBURY. New and Chegper Edition. Crown fwo. 63. 

A YORK AND A LANCASTER RGSE. Crown iva, &. 

4A DOUBTING HEART. New Edition, CrowneEro. fs. 
THE HEROES OF ASGARD. Globe Aen. cr, Ee’ 


er (E, }.—THE MAGIC VALLEY ; om; P. PATIENTANTOINE. Wik 
Nomraton: by E.¥. B. Glebe Bye. gilt. qs. Get. 


sana eae nas by tha Rev. Caances Kragauny, M.A, Rector of 
Eversey, ated Ceoonof Wesminmer, Colkeecced Edition. 4s. ench. 


POEMS ; including the Saint's Tragedy, Andromeda, Seags, Ballads, fe. Com 
plata Coflacied E.diuan. 


VEAST: a Problem, 


ALTON LOCKE. Wer Editon With Marner TeoMaAt 
tine ogi, (9.C.. and Portrai eg a allied a! wl 


aren et, NEW FOES WITH AW COLT FACE. 
GLAUCUS } or, THE WONDERS OF THE SEA-SHORE With: Coleared 
Uiboatreeoee. 
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EINGSLEY (.\—cosstisssued. 


WESTWARD HO! ow, THE VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES OF SIR 
AMYAS LEIGH. 


THE HEROES: o, GREEK FAIRY TALES FOR M¥ CHELDREN. With 
1 Bustrations 











WO FEARS AGO. 


THE WATER BABIES. A Facey Tals for = Land Baby, With [ltustrations by 
Sir Nos. Faron, B.5.A., Sz ELTOR. 


THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON, A Soviet of Lectires delivered before 
the University of Cambridge. With Preface by Professor Max Mii 


HEREWARD THE WAKE—LAST OF THE ENGLISH. 
THE HERMITS. 


WADAM HOW AND LADY WHY; or, FIRST LESSONS IN EARTE- 
LORE FOR CHILDREN. 


AT LAST; A CHRISTMAS IN THE WEST INDIES. THustratec. 
PROSE IDYLLS. NEW AND OLD. 


PLAYS ANI? PURITANS: saad other HISTORICAL ESSAYS. With Por 
wait of Sir WacTsk RALEIGH. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 

SANITARY AND SOCIAL LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 
ECIENTIFIC LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 

LITERARY AND GENERAL LECTURES. 


HEALTH AND EDUCATION; New Editon Crown Gra, 6s. | 
ieee - or, LOOSE. THOUGHTS FOR LOOSE THINKERS. Crows 
. if 


TOWR GEOLOGY. Grown feo me 
SELECTIONS FROM SOME OF THE WRITINGS OF THE REY. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. Crown iva. tu. a 


OUT OF THE DE DEEP, Words for the Sorrowful, Grom the writings of Carancin 
Kiwgaier. Estee ip. fo. 3 oe 


KINGSLEY (H.)}.—Worls by Haver Kiwasury. 


— With Elgit IBusrathons by Fed.ice Crown goa, sath 
gilt. 3. 


ga ic OF ons 





AVEL Mevercied. With ¢ fill page Titittations 
Ce ero, cha, ete | hs se . —— 
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KNOX —~RONGS OF CONSOLATI 
Path A ec ag ee ON, By Isa Create Exox, Extra ican. 


LAMBE'S TALES ollie SHAKESPEARE. raited Preface, 
by the Rev, A. Auncez. (Golden Treasury Series.} zm. oe 


eae pute CASES DONE iNTO E Appranti 
of Lincoin's lim. ‘Fhird aaa Crown gla a ~~ ™ 


irae 7 TROHNNYKIN AND THE GOBLINS. co. LALAMD, 
Breiinuann 
ee ee s Ballads th oumeroes Ulastragions by the 


LEMON ‘riiebiel —THE JEST BOOK. (Gokien Treasory Sories,) 


rhmp. ge. Se, 


LIFE AND TIMES OF CONRAD THE SQUIRREL. A 
Story for Children, 8y the Author of ** Wandering Willie,’ “' Effie'’s Frianda,”’ 
Ac. With a Frontispiece by BR. Fanken, Second Edition. Crown &vo. oe. Cet, 


LITTLE taht and cther FAIRY TALES FOR THE YOUNG. 
rama, cloth extra. 2. 


LOFTIE - FORTY SIX SOCIAL TWITTERS. Second 
Editiow, rime. a. Bat eer 
LORN EB.—Woeke by the Mazon or Loree :— 
GUIDO AND LITA: A TALE OF THE RIVIERA, A Poem. Third 
Edtien Small gr, cloth elagem. With [flustrations, 32. dd. 


THE HOOK OF THE PSALMS, LITERALLY RENDERED IN YERSE. 
With Three Illustrations. §Third Edition. Crown Svq. a, ta. 


LOW ELL,.—COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of Jauzs Rucemu. Lowen. 
With Portrait, engraved by fren. ria, cloth extre qt. 6c. 


LYTTELTON .—Works by Lorn Lyrrapron. 
THE “CONUS” OF MILTON, rendored into Greek Verse, Extra feap. Sra. 
sr. 
THE “ Ss AGONTSTES * GF MILTON, rendered inte Greek Veras. 
Extra fcap. Geo, 62, 62. 
MACLAREN .—THE FAIRY FAMILY. A Serieg af Baliads and Mewical 


Tales iilustrating the Falry oF Exrope, Hy ARCHIGALD MACLAREN, 
With Frontigete, Pas Be the, aod Wignetce. ae Bayo, tI | Sy, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. —Published Monthly, Price ss. Vous. 
I. to MLAIL ave new reed, ope. Of each. 


MACMILLAN’S POPULAR NOVELS.--In Coun Bec, cloth. 
Prine &. each ¥ehune :— | 
By William Bleck 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. GREEN PASTURES AND PIC. 
MADCAP VIOLET. _. CADILLY, 7 
THK MAID OF KILLERNA: oad MACLEOD OF DARE, Illustrated. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES | WHITE WINGS. A Yechting Ro- 
OF A PHARTON. Uluru + mance. ake 
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MACMILLAN'R POPULAR NOVELS —continued 





| By Charles Kingsley. 
TWO YRARS ACO. | HYPATLA 
“WESTWARD HOI" ' ‘EAST. 
ALTOM LOCKE. Wah Pom. [| HEREWARD THE WAKE. 


Sy the Author of (‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. | A : 
| | AGATH S$ HUSBAND. lu: 


THE OGILVIES. Ofuserated. | OLIVE. Tuctvated 


By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

THE HAEIF OF REDCLY FFE. | CLEVER WOMAN OF THE 

Woh Wyestraticns. . FAMILY. Tlhistraeed 

HEARTSEASE, Wir Ulustraticn. THE YoUNG SE PMOTHER. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. Wiuih Ellus- [hustreted. 


EPabiCurl. | THE DOVE IN THE ZAGLE'S 
THE FREAL: More Links in the NEST. Jilustrated. 
Daley (hein. With Ilfoersticns. THE CAGED LION. Hlustrated. 


HOPES AND FEARS. IRWustrated. THE CHAPLET OF PEARL. 
Wlusterated. 


DVYHEVOR TERRACE. Win 
Tiiestrat hors. LADY HESTER, and THE DAN- 

MY YOUNGALCIDES. Elbetraredt, VERS barPERS Fears becd. 

THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. THE THRER BRIDES Olu 
Two Vele, [lbnetreted. tuted. 


By Francesa H, Burnett. 


HAWORTH ‘Ss. 
*“LOUISAMA™ wad “THAT LASS 0 LOWRIE'S.” Twe Stories 
Tin strate 





By Lady Augusta Noel. 


OWEN GWYNNE'S GREAT FROM GENERA GEN. 

WORK. ERATION. one 

By Mra, Oliphant, 
YOUNG MUSGRAVE. A SOM OF THE SOTL 
THE CURATE IN CHARGE, A BELEAGUERED CITY. 
By Annie Xeary, | 
CASTLE DALY. | 7 A YORK AND A LANCASTER 
OLDRURY. :. & | A Sos stead al ol 
‘By — yori. 


awe MOVED _ 
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MACMILLAN’S POPULAR NOVEL@—cesttened. 
By Henry James, Jung. 


THE EUROPEANS, 
THE AMERICAN, 


DAISY MILLER: aN INTERNA- 
TIONAL EPISODE: FOUR 
MEETINGS. 


TOM HROWRE'S SCHOOLDAYS, 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD, 

THE FOOL OF OUALITY. Br 
H. Hreooe x, 

REALMAH, By ube Author of 
““ Priends in Conn," 

PATTY. By Mrs, Macgtorn. 

THE BERESHIEE LADY, Er 
Afte, Macqucap. 

HUGH CRICHTON'S ROMANCE. 
By (. BE. Geazrrocm 

MY TIME, AND WHAT I'VE 
DONE WITH IT. By F. C. 
BurywanHt. 

ROE TURGUAND. By E1iice 
Horeins. 


THE MADONNA OF THE 
FUTURE, eiul other Tales, 


RODERICK HUDSON, 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Norren, 

SEBASTIAN. By KAaTHAFINE 
FER. 


THE LAUGHING WiLL: sand 
other Tales. By Juui4x Haw- 
‘TROENE. 

THE HARBOUR BAR. 

gor enna NORTH. By EH. M. 

FEMER 

UNDER THE LIMES. Hy #. M. 
AKCH EE. 

BENGAL FPEASANT LIFE. By 
LaL Greyuart Dear. 

VIRGIN SOIL. By Tovecénier. 

VIA, The Sidy of a Girt. By 
AnmY DUNSMIULE: 


MACQUOID,—wWots by Katuaning & Macquaip- 
PATTY. Thord and Cheaper Edigon. Crown dye, Ge, 
THE BERKSHIRE LADY. Crown fvo. fir. 


MAGUIRE.—youUNG PRINCE MARIGOLD, AND OTHER FAIRY 


STORIES. 


Wacttke, Globe fro, gut. as. Geof 


the Jate JoAnn — Mactine, M.P. 


THnatrated by 5. 2. 


MAHAFPY.—Wwerts by 7. P. Manarry, M.A, Fellow of Trinity College, 


Poni LIFE IN GREECE FEOM ROMER TO MENANDER. Fourh 
Edition, enlarged, with New Chapter on Greek Art. Crown Evo. @- 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. TWhstcated. Second Edunos, 
revised gad enlarged, Br. 


with Map. 


sou, Ge 


MASSEY ,.—SONGE OF THE HOCGONTIDE REST. By Lucy Mamar, 
Author of “ Thoughts from a Girl's Life.” Foap. Svo, cloth extra, 4 fat. 


MASSON Sas LYRE FRANCAISE, Selected 10d 
| Home. {Galden Treasury Seti) «4 qu. Ba 


| ¥: 
MASSON aN (Dra.)- THREE hab garg OF ENGLIBE POETRY: | 


oo 


and Motes 
2 fee. 
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MAREON (Prnfesset):—Works by Daven Masson, MLA,, ‘Professor 
Rhetoric sod Eaton Liesnines the Unie at Raabe * 


WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY. KEATS, AND OTHER ESSAYS. Grove 

a ) 

CHATTERTON : A Story of the Vearippo. Crowne. ay, 

THE THREE DEV : Mi ‘SG . 
EVILS oe ILTON'S AND GOETHE'S: ab 


MAZINI.—JN THE GOLDEN SHELL: A Story vj ties By Linn 
Marini. With [Busryijoma Globe Bro, cloth pi 


| MERIVALE.—rEEraty HYPERION, rendered inte Lain Vers. By C 


Mezivais, BD, Second Edie: Katra fap, ro. az. be 
MILNER.—THE LILY OF LUMLEY. By Exrte Mizeee. Crown Jv 
at Gel. 


MILTON'E POETICAL WORKS, Edited with Text collated fro 
the bee Authorities, with Introduction sand Notes, Danio Maskan, Thre 
Vola tvo. qu. ee re c Janne. (Users wit 


Canbd Epokaspeare feoalkden Edita 
Wik Tos Persie Foun seeno. or. weary Ecidon), By the ‘samme Editon 


MISTRAL (F.).—-MIRELLE, a Pastoral Epic: of Provence. Trusilated b 
HH. Creicmron. tafcan Frc. 


MITFORD (A, B, 5.) TALES OF OLD JAPAN. = By A B. Mirrors 
and cat on Wood by Jepancw Artic. New sad and Cheazer Editon. Crow. 
MOLESWORTEL —Worls by Mr. Motasworts (Enis Granan) 


sali aaa ER DEAE. — by Warren Cranwe. Eighth Thea 
Extra fexp. v0, doth gilt. 


: "Leer nr Globe Bre, gilt. 45 Sa 


een UsT A L WF Cran 
7, he Movi Caitagt th Thostrated by Wart 1 


scat CUCKOO CL CLOG. Ifugreted by Wattam Crake. 2aghth ‘Thoauand 


“TUR ZAPEETRY BOOM. wired by Waiter Cann. an an 
A CHRISTMAS CHILD. (Tikestrtzad by Wacree Craus. Globe $v. was 


MORTE DARTHUR—em THowsAS MALORY'S ROOK oO 
KING ART etal OF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS oF THE ROUN} 
| TARE ) Gilohe Geo. 5a. tg 


MOULTON —awaLLow “FiaGHTs. Poomo Wy Lowen -Qnanous 
Moerron. atra fosp. Bro. ge, Bef, 
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MOULTRIE.—PorMS by Jonn Mociram, Camplete Edition. Twa Vols 
Crown va oy. each. 


‘Vel: I. M¥ BROTHER’ 
he Rev. EF ee DREAM OF LIFE, & With fener by 


ole 
Wai. il, LAYS OF T E ENGLISH CHURCH, ani other Poems, With ecuces 
af the Kecton of Ragby, by Ml. H. Buoxan, FE. AS. 


MES, JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL, a Pp 
be the Jourtal of « =e he Third tanite "ak aes Pe 


mubie. “STRAY LEAVES. By CE. Mupie New Edition, Kuta Hoag. 
an = Comentes—"* His and Moe" ~" Night and Day *—" nn of 


MUBREAY.—rounp FRAN My 0 b 
ohmig + ABOUT CR. Ey FE, C. Grenvitts Mureeat 
MYERS (ERNEST ).—Works by Exnevr Mees. 
THE PURITANS. Estrafcap Svo, cloth as. fet 
POEMS, Extra fcap. Svo. 4s. fi, 


MYERS (FP. W. H.}.—sT. PAUL, A Poem New Edition. Earra foap. 
Bevo. ow. Sad. 


NICHOL.—xANNIBAL, A HISTORICAL DRAMA By Jorn Nia, 
B.A., Oxon, Regus Profemor of wae Ri and Liporatusy in the 
University of Glasgow. Extra fcap. §vo ye. Gof 


HIRE YEARS OLD,-~By the Author of "St. Obve's,” * When I was 
Latte Giri,“ &c. [ltustrated by Fadtrcn. Fourlh Fénion, Extra icap. Evo, 
cloth gilt. 97. St 

NOERL.—EEATRICE AND OTHER POEMS, By the Hom, Ropax Nos 
Feap. dvo, 64. 


NOEL {LADY AUGUSTA) —Works by Lany Avourra Nose 
OWEN GWYNNE’S GREAT WORK. Cheaper Biition Crown tem Gn 
‘PROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. Croenivo, Ge 


WOR TORN..—Werks by the Hon Mrv, Nozron, 

TE LADY pov OF TA | GARAYE, With Vignette and Froeatismicee. Eigtx’ Sdition, 
Fcap. §ro. 

OLD ore DOUGLAS. New Edition Crown ayo. Ge. 


OLIPHANT —sWorts by Mn Oxtrsawr. peceieua ts - 
D> a - 
| AGNES ROPRTOUN'S SCHOOLS AN p Ledisioee 








_ # SON OF THR SOI. eae Crown Bro. of. 
“THR CURATE IN. CHARGE. Sisth Edin. Crown Bro, 
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OLIPHAN T—~continwed. 


THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE: Dante, Giotto, Savonarmis, and their ity, 
Seven cagraved by CR fenne, New and Cheaper keen wis Pie 
face, Goce Evo. Cloth extra. gar, Ge . 

YOUNG MUSGRAVE. Cheaper Edition, Creo Jeo. Gy. 

THE BELEAGUERED CITY. Cheaper Edition. Crown Svea, de 

HE THAT WLLL NOT WHEN HE MAY. Three Yok. Crown Bye ana, Gt. 


DRESS. Dlowrated. Crown fvu, gv. OL Led? a! Afoae Serene. 


OUR YEAR. A Child's Bock, in Prose and Verse. Hy the Author of 
bor Halifax, Gentleman.” [lusteated by Crannace Dorset Royal sémo. 
Ee 


PAGE .--THE LADY RESIDENT, by Hawmton Pact. Three Yot. (Crown 
fivn. ate. Get. 


PALGRAY E..—Works by Frances Tuexer Parceave, M.A, late Faliow 
of Exeter College, Gatord. 


THE FIVE DAVS' ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH GRANGE. 
A Book for Children. With Qluscration: by AkTHUa Hucwas, and Engraved 
Tihe-Page by Jeexs. Small gia, clotheaum =f, 


LYRICAL POEMS. Extmfcap. Sve. fr. 
ORIGINAL HYMNS 3 Third Edition. enlarged <8mo. 3a. fe. 


GOLDEN TREASURY GF THE REST SONGS AND LYEICK. Edited 
by F. T. Favgesve rama. gf. taf. 


SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS AND SONGS. Edked by F. T. Patonave. 
With Vignette Tie by Jexws. (Golden Treasury Series) tomo. ge. 6a, 


THE CHILDEEN’S TREASUEY GF LYRICAL POETRY. Swlected ead 
eee wih Noto by F.T. Parceave. 18ma oat. 6c Amd m@ Two Paris, 
rr. each. 


HERRICK: SELECTIONS FROM THE LYRICAL FOEMS. With Notm. 
(Goldeo Treseury Series.) rome. gt. df 

PANSIZ'’S FLOUR BIN, fy the Author of “When Iwasa Little 
Girl,” St. Olave's," do luetrared by ADeraw Stvoxes. Globa Seo. qa. bal 


PATER.—THE RENAISSANCE. Studies in Art amd Pociry, By WALTER 
Paves, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Second Edirion, Revised, with 
Vignette engraved by © H. Jeena. Grown Byo. row. Gah 


PATMORE,—THE CHILDREN'S GARLAND, from the Best Powis. 
Setectid end artanged by Coventry Parwore. New Edition. With Ldwsra- 
a be J. Lawson, Crown dvo, gilt és. (Golden Treasary Ediuen} sfmo. 
rts 


PEE L.—ECHOES FROM HOREB. AND OTHER POEMS. By Enuven 
Pun, Aathor of ‘An Ansieet Ciry," &c CGrownien, gr Gt 


PREMBER<rHE TRAGEDY OF LESHOS. & Dramatic Pum Sy 
E. H. PEMSEE. Frap. vo. ees i 


PHILLIPS (6. K.}.—oN THE SEABOARD; and Ore Pome By 
Sotaes K. Panis. Senod Bdbien Ooren ve w. 
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PHILPOT,—,» POCKET OF PEBBLES, WITH A FEW SHELLS; Being 
Fragments of Reflection, now and theo with Cxtlence, made op moarly by che 
Seashore, Hy the Kev, WB. Parneot. Second Edition, icked, sorted, and 

anew: with Two [lastealions by GEokce Smirn, Feap. bvo sh 


PLATO.—THE REPUBLIC OF. ‘Translaird Inte Enghah with Notes b+ 
J Li Baziss, Ai.A., apd GJ. VaucnHas, ALA. Molden Treasury Series.) 
tito. | ge. 


POEMS OF PLACES-—(ENGLAND AND WALES). Bii 
H. W. LonGre.iow. CPE lab Series) rimg, 47. ra = 


POETS (ENGLISH).—sELECTIONS, with Critical Introduction by 
various writer, and a general Inereduction by Marrotw Agnoto. Edued by 
T. A. Warp, M.A. Four Vols. Crown Gro. ye. Gof. each, 
Vol. i. CHAUCER TO NONWE. 
Yol Il. EEN JONSON TG DRYDEN. 
Yo. l11. ADDISON TO RLAFE. 
Vo. I¥, WORDSWORTH TO SYDNEY DOEBELL. 


POOLE.~—-PICTURES OF COTTAGE LIFE IN THE WEST OF 
ENGLAN!. By Marcarer E. Pron New and Cheaper Edltion. ‘With 
Frontispiece by R. Faunen, Crown Bo, gt. Gut 


POPE.—pokErIcCAL WCRES OF. Edited with Notes and Istpductory 
Memoir hy ApoLenue Wirtlam Warp, ALA. (Globe Edition.) Globe bya. 


ar, tat 
POPULATION OF AN OLD PEAR TREE, From the French 


of E, Vax Dauvssec, Edited by the Anthor of ‘The Hei of Redelpfic.” 
With Illustrations by Beckers. Cheaper Edi. Crown Ovo, gilt. 45. Get. 


POTTER.—LANCASHIRE MEMORIES. By Lomsa Porzver. Crown 
Ayo, ; 


PRINCE FLORESTAN OF MONACO, THE FALL OF. 
By Himesir. New Edition, with usitraticen and Map. vo, clouh extra, 
gilt edwes. ge. A French Translation. gt. Aloo an Edition for the Peopie. 
Crown Bvp. 2. 


RACHEL OLLIVER.—<a Novel Three Vols. Crown fro. 312. 6, 
REALMAB,-—py the Author of " Friendsin Council Crown bya. Gr. 


RHOADES.—porMS By james Racapas. Frop. fy. gt ht 


RICHARDSON.-—THE ILIAD OF THE EAST. A Sclecticm of Legetrdls 
drewo fron Valeiki's Senskri, Posm, “The Kamaynns. By Fuenkklika 
Ricdanpeon. Crown ove. pr. of 


ROBINSON .—crORGE LINTON: ar, THER FIRST YEARS of AS 
ENGLISH COLONY. By Jou Rostason, F.RLG.S5. Crowe oro. Je. Gah 
fs 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited with Biographical Introduction by 
Havay Kieminy. (Globe Fdidon.}) Globe bya 47. Sa -Golton Tresaury 
Relies Edited br J. We Ciaxe, M.A. ifmo ge fal 


ROSSETTL~-works by Cuzstixa Rossxrte. 


POEMS. Cooplete Edition, ecttaining “Goblin Mz vr“ The Frince* 
Progresa,” Ac. With Four tii: geeatioar Extra (cap. “ie : 


SPEARING LIRENESSES. Illustrated bp Anreon Hucues. Crown Sva, 
gilt edges. 4s. Ged, 


FUTH AND HER FRIENDS. a Story for Gils. With a Froptis- 
piece, Sevretuth Edition, Globe Bro. mu, fet. 


SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE; or, THE LONG 


VACATION RAMBLE OF A LONDON CLERE, Wlustrated by Dover. 
Imp. yémo0. Cheaper issue. ge. Ge, 


SCOTT (SIR WALTER.}).—POETICAL WORKS OF. Edited with « 


Biographical and Critical Memoo by Fearcis Turnex Patouave. (Globe 
Ediuoo.) Ghbhe avon ge ot 


SCOTTISH SONG,—.4 SELECTION OF THE CHOICEST LYRICS 
OF nig e * eee By Many Cariybe Asters, (Gulden Treasury Series.) 
1amo. 4. 


GELBORNE (LORD).—tTHE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the beat 
English Hymn writers. (Golden Trea.ury Serica.) timo. 4h 


SHAKESPE ARE.—tThe Works of Wiruiam SHakesreare, Cambridge 
Edition. Edited by W. Gaorce Giack, MLA, and W. ALOIS Wronr, M.A, 
Kine Vol. fvo, cloth. 


BHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE WORKS, Fdied, by W. G. 


age i M.A. and W. Avorn Wrroat, GLA. (oiehe Edition.) Globe Bra. 
+. 


SHAKESPEARE'S SONGS AND SONNETS.  Bdited, with 
oe by Feancat Tornex Pavoeave (Golden Treasury Series.) cfioo. 
4. 

SHARESPEARE'S PLAYS. An attempt to determine the Chrome 
Ingital Order, By the Rey. H. Paine Sruxes. B.A, Extra icap. fvo. gr. Gi. 


SHAKESPEARE'S TEMPEST, Edited, with Gletsarial and Ex 
planatory Notes, by the Rev. J. Ai. Jerson. ew Rdithn. Jems, tz. 


SHELLEY.—roeMs OF. Edited by Srormocn A. Brooxe, (Golden 
Treasury Series.} rime. gf-6¢. Abo a finc Ecition paoied on hand-made 
paper. Crows Svo. se. Gal. 


SLIP (A} IN THE FENS,~tiustrate by the Author, Crown Eva 
Ge, 


SMEDLEY.—Two DRAMATIC POEMS. Gy Manteca Byre Sano er. 
Author of Lady Gres,” bee Extra tcap. va. Oe. 
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SMITH.—pPoOEMS. By Carunsinz Bawwarp Smite. Feap. avo. ae. 


SMITH (REV, WALTER!.—HYMNS OF CH 
q - IST 
altel LIFE. By the Rev. Wattae C Seurit, SAL Os ae 


SONG BOOK, worps AND TUNES FROM 
Fb THE FEST POETS 
AND MUSICIANS, Selected and : 
7 at a aranged by JowN Hutcan. (Golden 


SPENSER.-—cOMPLETE WORKS OF. Edited by the Rev, R. Morris, 


a te with a Memoir by J. W- Hares, M.A lohe Edition.) Globe 


lad ng 2 E.).--THE SERVICE OF THE POOR; being an 
Oo the sang for azalinat t state r icin Sa 
hos for Charitable Purpores By Cine Saas ae ee 





STEPHENS (J. B.).—cCoNVICT ONCE. A Poem By J. Browron 
STEPHENE. Exxtra fcap. Syo. aa, vd. 


STREETS AND LANES OF A CITY: Bring the Reminiscences of 


Axy Tertos, With s Preface by tha Bisdor oF SaLispery, Second and 
Cheaper Edniom, Globe dvo. oe. fet, 


TANNER,.—-THE ABEOTT'S FARM: of, PRACTICE WITH SCIENCE. 
By Hxxky Tanners, M-R.AC, FCS, Professor of Principles of Agnalture 
in the Royal Agricultoral C Jleee; Examiner in the Principles of roekd Laer 
under the Goremmment Department of Sciences, Author of “First Principles 
of Agriculture,” dc. Extra ftap. 2va. ge. Gt 


THOMPSON .—A HANDBOOK TO THE PUBLIC PICTURE GAL 
LERIES OF EUROPE. Wirh a brief cshetch of the Himary of the vans 
Schools of Paintite from the thirteenth century to the cighteenth, fnclusive. Fey 
Katz THomeson, Third Edinon, Revised and Enlarged. With numerous 
Jilustracons. Crown fv. 7s. Get 


THEOLOGIA GERMANICA, Translated from the German by SuBANNA 
Winkworth, ¢Galden Treasury Series) rBmo. 4. fag 


TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By Ax Oto Rov. With Seven 
TDustpations by A. Huciss and Srpver Hatt. Crown fvo 8.5 Gulden 
Troasury Edijian. 4s. 6a.: People’s Edition. as. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. New Editln With Tiustraiiont 
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